Editor  &  Publisher 


THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  REACHES 

YOU  WANT 


(live  or  take  a  few  thousand,  there  are  alxiut 
two  million  adult  males  in  (Ihit-ago  and 
suburbs.  But  not  all  of  them  are  logical  pros¬ 
pects  for  your  particular  product.  There  are 
those  who  buy.  And  those  who  don’t,  can’t 
or  won’t. 

So  if  you’re  selling  to  men,  your  problem 
is  how  to  reach  more  of  the  ai’tive  buyers. 
In  Chicago,  this  is  easy.  Most  of  them  read 
the  Tribune. 

Take  an  item  like  men’s  shoes,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  In  Chicago  and  suburbs,  68‘  j  of  all  men’s 
shoe  buyers  read  the  Sunday  Tribune;  50*  ^ 
read  the  Daily  Tribune. 


Now  maybe  you  sell  ships  or  sealing  wax 
instead  of  shoes.  It  makes  little  difference. 
The  Tribune  delivers  more  buyers — the  kind 
of  readers  you  want— than  any  other  Chicago 
new8pa|)er. 

Isn’t  this  the  kind  of  |)erformance  you  want 
in  the  key  Chii-ago  market? 

QTtilmiue 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

More  Readers... More  Buyers... More  Results 
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CHIP  REMOVAL  SYSTEM 


Page  and  section  number  are  clearly  stamped  on  cast  plates 
regardless  of  plate  face,  either  open  page  or  solid  type. 
Operator  sets  desired  numbers  from  selector  knob  located 
at  Console  Control. 


The  Chip  Removal  System  automatically  disposes  of  chips 
from  Shaving  Arch  and  Milling  Machine  and  returns  them  to 
the  furnace  for  remelting. 


engineering  skill  and  precision  workman¬ 
ship  of  their  organization  in  producing 
stereotype  equipment  that  the  entire  graphic 
arts  industry  recognizes  as  an  outstanding 
achievement. 


Since  its  introduction  barely  one  year  ago, 
more  than  60  Supermatic  machines  have 
been  ordered  by  the  leading  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  of  America  and  the  Free  World.  Wood 
gratefully  accepts  this  sincere  tribute  to  the 


We  invite  inquiries  regarding  Supermatic  Plate  Casting  Machines. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office;  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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nd  IN  THE  NATION 


in  percentage  of  ineomee 
from  ^7,000  to  ^9,909 


in  percentage  of  incomes 
of  ^10,000  and  up 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


reports  of  “adjusted  gross  income 
per  return”,  here  are  the  top  10 
metropolitan  areas,  showing  San 
Jose  almost  neck-and-neck  with 
the  leader: 

A<i«stU  Sriss 

AMk  Mitr(p«litan  Am  liKimi  Ftr  Ritarii 

1  Wilmington  $6,389 

2  SAN  JOSE  6.364 

3  San  FrancIscO'Oakland  6.296 

4  Newark  6.245 

5  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  6.163 

6  Rochester  6.148 

7  Washington.  D.  C.  6.132 

8  San  Diego  6.122 

9  Chicago  6.110 

10  Paterson-Clifton-Passaic  6.101 


Metropolitan  San  Jose’s  well- 
heeled  residents  have  more  money 
for  goods  and  services.  Soaring 
sales  records  prove  they’re  .spend¬ 
ing  it.  Surpas.sing  even  the  big  in¬ 
crease  in  population  is  the  growth 
of  inc"ome  quality,  making  this  a 
close  second  in  the  nation’s  top 
100  metropolitan  areas  in  “aver¬ 
age  income”,  as  reported  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  The 
same  income  tax  reports  also  show 
Metropolitan  San  Jose  to  lie  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  nation  in  the  percent¬ 
age  of  people  earning  between 
$7,000  and  $9,999,  and  in  percent¬ 
age  of  those  with  incomes  of 
$10,000  and  over.  Not  only  that, 
but  it  exceeds  many  larger  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  number  of  such  returns. 
Only  Washington.  D.  C.,  has  a 
greater  percentage  of  incomes 
over  $10,000.  Bas^  upon  federal 


AND  IT'S  COVERED 
ONLY  BY  THE 


MERCURY 

&NEWS 


When  you  want  to  reach  the  man 
with  the  money,  look  to  Metro¬ 
politan  San  Jose  and  place  your 
me&sage  in  the  only  medium  that 
gives  vou  real  coverage  of  the  mar¬ 
ket... the  MERCURY  &  NEWS. 


SAN  JOSE... the  Growing-est 
Market  in  the  West 


Writ*  for  brocAwr*  showing  eomplot*  "Income  farts"  on  tho  nation's  top  100  motropolitan  morkols  Nttiiially  b|  IIIICI-IINIIS.  mC. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


MARCH 


A — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  district  meeting.  Youngblood  Hotel,  En  d. 
A-b — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Comererc* 
(Western  Division).  Skirvin  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City, 

4- 6— Pacific  Northwest  Classified  Managers  Association.  Vancouver.  Wash. 

5- 9 — Communications  Week.  University  of  Florida.  Gainesville. 

7— 8 — Inter  American  Press  Association  Freedom  of  Press  Committee,  Sar 

Juan  Intercontinental  Hotel.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

8 —  Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association  and  Chesapeake  Association  ol 
AP.  Carvel  Hall,  Annapolis. 

9 —  Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Park  Lane,  New  York  City. 

9— 1 1 — Inter  American  Press  Association  Board  of  Directors  meeting,  Sa" 

Juan  Intercontinental  Hotel,  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico. 

10—  Sigma  Delta  Chi  (region  7).  Muehlebach  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1 1 —  Southern  Illinois  AP  Editors,  Centralla,  III. 

11- 13 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pick-Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

12- 23 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Managing  Editors  and  News 
Editors.  Columbia  University. 

16- 17 — Virginia  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Jefferson, 
Richmond. 

17- 18 — Wisconsin  AP  Sports  Writers  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Madison. 

23 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  circulation  conference.  Princeton  Inn. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

23- 24 — U.S.  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

24—  New  Mexico-Arizona  AP  members,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

24- 25 — Kansas  AP  Wire  Editors,  Wareham  Hotel,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

25- 26 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick 
St.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

30-31 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 


APRIL 


1st — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  News  Clinic,  Sheraton-Oklahoma  Hotel, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

6- 7 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar,  Nittany  Lion  Inn, 

University  Park. 

7- 8 — Missouri  AP  Wire  Editors,  Hollywood  Motel,  Moberly,  Mo. 

8- 10 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Onesto  Hotel.  Canton. 

8- 11 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Statler  Hilton 

Buffalo. 

9- 20 — API  Picture  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

12-14— North  Dakota  Press  Association,  Dickinson. 

12-14— Iowa  Press  Association.  Des  Moines. 

15-17 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Baltimore. 

15-17 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Capp  Towers 
Motel,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

15-18 — Pan  American  Press  Seminar,  International  House,  New  Orleans. 

18-20 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New 
Orleans. 

20-23 — National  Cartoonists  Society,  Astor  Hotel,  New  York. 

22 —  American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

23 —  Associated  Press  annual  meeting.  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

23-26— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 

New  York. 

26-28 — Nebraska  Press  Association.  Fontenelle  Hotel.  Omaha. 

26- 28 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

27- 29 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club  Spring  conference.  Tides  and  Bath 
Club,  Redington  Beach.  Fla. 

28- 29 — Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Region  8.  Lubbock.  Tex. 

29- 30 — Iowa  Short  Course  on  Newspaf>er  Circulation,  University  of  Iowa. 
Iowa  City. 

30 -  Commonwealth  Press  Union,  Toronto. 

30-May  4 — National  Newspaperboy  Convention,  Disneyland,  Calif. 


.  .  .  a  typewriter  is  thing  of  metal,  rubber  and  ribbon. 
There’s  little  reason  to  admire  it  for  its  physical  beauty. 
But,  as  an  instrument  of  the  people,  it's  not  unlike  the 
silent  keys  of  a  piano — demanding  expressive  human* 
skill  to  give  them  reason  for  being.  B  It's  this  quality 
that  makes  a  newspaper  an  articulate  medium,  rather 
than  a  mere  device — for  essentially,  too.  The  Baltimore 
News-Post  and  Sunday  American  are  things  of  paper 
and  printer’s  ink — nothing  especially  beautiful — but 
what  music  they  make  in  the  hands  of  our  journalists! 
B  Proof  of  audience  approval:  Since  1933  the  “News” 
has  led  all  Baltimore  dailies  in  circulation,  market  cover¬ 
age,  customer  potential,  younger  family  readership  and 
retail  sales — providing  more  exclusive  household  cover¬ 
age  than  both  the  #2  and  #3  Maryland  Daily  papers, 
combined*  B  We’re  pretty  much  like  the  1933  writing 
machine  up  there.  If  memory  serves,  the  ad  for  this 
typewriter  read:  “Setting  a  new  standard  for  rightness 
of  touch,  swiftness  of  action  and  permanent  excellence 
of  work."  It  worked  out  just  fine. 


'The  Baltimore  Newt-Po*l,  Maryland's  Largest  Daily  Newspapei 
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*Slarch  Study  of  1961 


etPHtStNItD  NATIONAilV  S'* 


HELPS  BUILD 
GREAT  LOCAL 


NEWSPAPERS 


There  are  more  NEA-serviced  newspapers  than 
any  other  because  hit-and-miss  feature  buying 
is  an  expensive,  inadequate  substitute  for 
the  complete  service  supplied  by  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association. 

And  because  a  good  staff  can  use  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  NEA  to  turn  out  a  better,  more 
profitable  local  newspaper. 

Buying  NEA  is  like  adding  a  full-time  staff  of 
specialists— writers,  artists,  photographers,  all 
top  flight ...  all  with  local  newspaper  train¬ 
ing .. .  all  directed  by  city-room-trained  editors. 
We  stress  this  because  it  is  basic  in  NEA’s 


policy  to  be  a  highly  competent  and  fast- 
moving  extension  of  your  own  local  staff. 

Something  bright  and  new  every  day  for  every 
page  —  from  Page  One  exclusives  to  pace¬ 
setting  comics.  Enterprising  newsfeatures  and 
visuals  of  high  reader  interest.  Famous  by¬ 
line  columnists.  News-in-Color,  America's  only 
regularly  scheduled  editorial  color  service. 
Sports'  and  Women's  Page  features  with 
millions  of  fans.  All  plus  a  year  'round  parade 
of  timely  “extras"  that  build  readership 
and  circulation. 


ON  THE  BUSINESS  SIDE: 


NEA  features  spread  reader  interest 
over  every  page  of  the  paper.  That 
means  higher  observation  for  all  adver¬ 
tising  on  all  pages,  more  desirable 
space  to  self  throughout  the  paper. 


better  satisfied  advertisers.  More 
Classified  Ad  page  reader  traffic,  too, 
with  NEA  comic  panels.  One  contract 
keeps  costs  in  balance  for  everything 
you  need  beyond  local  and  wire  news. 


NTERPRISE 


Association 


MAKES  MORE  SENSE 


EDITORS 


MORE  DOLLARS  FOR  PUBLISHERS 


NEW  YORK; 


CLEVELAND: 


401  BIOHTH  AVCNUK 


1200  WEST  THIRD  STREET 
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Reveries  of  a  Reporter 

isiONs  OF  FREKLOADING  oil  a  graiul  scale  flashed  momenlai  iW 
*  before  the  eyes  of  Baltimore  reporters  when  a  local  railroad 
handed  out  travel  passes  good  “over  the  entire  passenger  svstt  tn” 
— a  short  freight  ojieration  with  no  passengers.  Cracked  lUtUi- 
more  Evening  Sun  columnist.  Mr.  Peep:  “Jay  (Jould  might  liavt 
tempted  the  Victorian  muckrakers  with  similar  privileges  on  his 
trains,  although  the  fearless  newshawks  of  that  day — the  in 
spiration  of  us  pillars  of  integrity  of  today — never  dreamed  of 
free  loading.  Not  on  your  tinty|)e.”  Mention  of  Gould  reminds 
that  I’m  currently  enthralled-enlightened  hy  hooks  hy  two  e.x- 
newspapermen  which  prominently  portray  (Jould  and  his  fellow 
empire  builders — “The  Vanderbilts  and  Their  Fortunes."  hv 
F.dwin  P.  Hoyt  (Douhledayl  and  “ITie  Inheritors.’’  h\  johi 
Tehhel  ( Putnam  I . 

— A  correspondent  (G.  Harris  Danzberger,  lliiigbain.  Mass.) 
reports:  '^Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  ibe  I'.  S.  Postal  (iiiidc  and 
Dires'tory  lias  the  facts  for  a  Story  (Ark.),  a  Short  (Okla.),  or  a 
Spot  (>.  G.)  for  a  Press  (Ky.)  or  Papervilli-  (Pa.).  From  Ailrii 
(Pa.)  to  Ampersand  l.ake  (N.  Y.),  a  Printer  (Ky.)  would  find  a 
Rule  (Tex.),  a  Border  (Minn.),  a  Gut  Bank  (Mont.)  or  an  \lle> 
(Mo.)  not  forgetting  a  Gut  Olf  (I..a.).  There's  Agate  (Golo.).  Non¬ 
pareil  (Neb.)  or  Typo  (Ky.),  and  on  and  on.  Itiil  not  forgcitint: 
Stet  (Mo.).*’ 

— Column  titles:  “Batting  The  Breeze  With  Buttram.”  B\ 
Bill  Buttram.  Sports  Editor,  Frederickshurg  (  Va.  I  Free  Lance 
Star;  “It’s  Hard  to  Say,”  By  Med  Hard.  Sjnirts  Editor.  Mel¬ 
bourne  (Fla.  I  Daily  Times;  “Barney  Glazer’s  Glazed  Bits”  (syn¬ 
dicated)  ;  “Here  ’n’  There.  By  Tee  Vee’’.  column  of  Theodort 
Vaill.  general  manager.  Winsted  (Conn.  I  Daily  Citizen.  Jiii 
(fummings.  classified  advertising  manager,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.i 
Independent,  has  a  weekly  column  on  automobile  news  called 
“You  Auto  Know”  under  the  jien-name  of  "Carson  Truks.” 
Some  columnists  work  their  names  into  lead-ins  or  subhead!. 
Example:  “In  My  Sol-itude,”  in  the  “Of  All  Things”  column  hy 
Sol  Padlihsky.  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail.  Frank  Toon’s 
column  in  the  Eastern  Printer  is  called  “Pi  in  the  Sky.  hy  Ty 
Plice."  Both  “A  Gayer  Note’’  hy  Dixon  Gayer  and  “The  Dixon 
Line — (Mason's  Been  Firetl)’’  hy  Dixon  Gayer  ap))ear  in  the 
Garden  Grove  (Calif.)  News.  Incidentally,  readers  of  ‘‘A  Gayer 
Note”  have  just  adopted  a  child  in  an  under-privileged  country 
through  Foster  Parents  Plan  and  are  working  to  add  another. 
“How  about  other  c’mnists  promoting  this  good-will  gimmick?” 
suggests  Mr.  Gayer.  .  .  .  S.  Kennedy  Tully.  assistant  public 
relations  manager.  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co„ 
Boston,  sends  along  this  lead  to  a  story  by  Ed  McGrath  in  the 
Boston  Globe  about  Boston’s  city  censor,  Mr.  Sinnot:  "Only 
in  Boston,  said  one  observer,  would  they  appoint  a  city  censor 
named  ‘Sin  Not.’  ”  And  Kramer  A.  Adams,  publicity  manager. 
Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma.  Wash.,  recalls  that  a  few  years  ago 
the  Portland  Oregonian  used  a  suburb’s  name  in  this  headline: 
“Boring  Couple  To  Wed.” 


!^?f8^1jes  the  important  men 
you’d  like  most  to  reach. 


published  at: 

NEW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  •  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

...and  big,  netc  Riverside  {(Jalif.)  plant  noir  under  ivay 


JOE!  WHAT  CAM 
WE  6ET  J.R.F0R 
HIS  BIRTHDAY  ? . 


Subscription 


Birthday,  anniversary,  whatever  the  occasion.  Editor 
&  Publisher  makes  an  outstanding  gift.  Check  your 
remembrance  list  today  —  and  don't  forget  your 
own  subscription! 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone . State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

8S0  third  avenue  new  YORK  22.  N.  Y. 

$6.50  a  year,  V.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $IOjOO 


—Townsend  Godsey,  Direi-lor  of  Inforinulion,  (k-nlral  MisMiuri 
.Stale  Gollege,  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  inquin-s:  “I  am  very  iniieh 
interested  in  lo<'aling  any  bunior  columns  similar  to  ibe  “Star- 
beams"  (Kansas  City  Star),  wbieb  is  apparently  the  iddesi  coliinin 
of  its  kind  in  ibe  country,  or  to  “A  Line-O-Type  or  Two"  (Chicago 
Tribune).  I  bave  In-en  told  liial  lln-re  are  some  iiunior  colunino 
similar  to  tbe  ones  wbieb  were  so  popular  during  llie  1920’s,  and 
I  would  like  to  see  any  ibal  are  now  being  publisbed.  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  any  ibat  follow  tbe  old  mainstream  of 
.'American  newspaper  bumor  in  tbe  Prentice,  Twain,  and  Field 
vein."  .  .  .  Parks  Riisk,  editorial  page  director,  Miami  Beach 
Daily  Sun,  with  wboiii  I  once  worked  in  ibat  world  playground, 
received  tbe  Miami  Bt-acb  Taxpayers'  .Association  “Outstandinc 
Gitizen  .Award”  for  bis  extensive  civic  services.  His  brotber.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  was  in  .Soutb  .America  at  tbe  lime  and 
could  nut  attend  tbe  presentation  ceremony. 
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editorial 

Operation  Amigo 

The  first  phase  of  Operation  Amifijo,  the  Miami  Herald’s  ])erson-io- 
jxrson  program  with  Laiin-Ameritan  stiulents,  lias  been  rompletetl 
anil  from  all  reports  can  lie  jnilgetl  an  ouLstaniling  success.  Forty-eight 
high  school  students  Ironi  Pern  have  retnriud  home  alter  s|)ending  Ui 
days  living  with  families  in  .Miami  anti  going  to  scIkkiI  with  students 
there. 

Reports  from  both  .Miami  and  Lima.  Pern,  indicate  the  students 
were  happy  to  get  a  true  picture  of  life  in  the  Lniteil  States  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  many  mist oncept ions  they  hail  based  on  movies  and  news 
broadcasts  received  at  home. 

The  Herald  has  plans  for  similar  gron|js  from  other  Latin-. Vmerican 
conntric's  to  participate  in  the  program  during  the  next  three  months. 

1  his  project  is  an  extension  of  two  other  efforts  which  E  R:  P  has 
applauded;  Programs  lanncheil  by  the  South  Bead  (liiil.)  Tribune 
and  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  to  establish  contact  between 
foreign  students  alreaily  atteniling  our  colleges  anil  universities  with 
U.S.  families  and  businessmen  (E  R:  P,  Dec.  2,  page  (i).  The  pur|K>se  is 
the  same:  To  help  the  voting  person  from  another  country  get  a  better 
understanding  of  what  we  as  a  [xople  ;ire  and  what  we  stanil  for. 

We  applaud  also  tlie  Miami  Herald  and  the  Dade  (iounty  school 
.system  for  this  coojxrative  effort  towaril  better  hemispheric  uniler- 
standing.  An  unusual  editorial  tribute  in  the  Nero  York  Times  ex- 
pres.ses  our  sentiments  jx*rfectly  anil  ileserves  the  attention  of  other 
editors  and  piddishers: 

“From  the  start,  0|XM'ation  .Vmigo  has  been  thought  of  as  a  pilot 
project,  something  that  might  extend  far  beyonil  .Miami  and  the 
sponsiiiship  of  one  newspaper.  Other  southern  Florida  cities  have 
already  expressed  an  interest,  and  as  die  undertaking  receives  national 
attention  it  is  to  be  ho.jx‘tl  that  Ojx'iation  .\migo  may  grow. 

“It  has  some  distinctive  advantages:  ft  is  |xrson  to  j>erson,  involving 
government  at  no  level  more  remotely  impersonal  than  that  of  school 
district;  it  is  relatively  inexjx;nsive  of  both  s|x>n.sor’s  money  and 
student’s  time;  and  its  use  of  home  hospitality  preiluiles  the  embitter¬ 
ing  loneliness  that  can  grip  foreign  stiulents  in  rented  rinmis. 

“Newspapers  jjerform  a  goixl  many  functions  in  addition  to  pid)- 
lishing  what  apjx;ars  in  their  pages.  W’e  like  to  tell  our  reailers  about 
our  own  achievements  anil  it  is  a  pleasure  to  publicize,  also,  a  useful 
anil  successful  public  service  by  another  paper.” 

Newspaper  Economics 

average  weekly  wage  increase  obtained  by  mechanical  craft 
unions  during  Novemljer,  Decemlxr  and  January  were;  .$2.80, 
$2.83  and  S2.87,  res[}ectively.  The  average  for  January  in  preceding 
years  was;  1961  $3.10,  1960  S2.83,  1959  S2.87,  1958  ,S3.'39,  1957  .S3.37. 
Over  the  six-year  periixl  these  w'ages  increa.sed  slightly  more  than  .S3 
|>er  year,  or  SI 8.42  over  the  six  years. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  wage  increase  in  one  new.spajx*r  department 
is  followed  by  similar  increases  all  around.  Three  dollars  a  week  is 
only  S156  jjer  man.  But,  for  an  employer  of  100  jxiople  that  is  $15,600 
a  year.  Over  the  six-year  j>eriod  it  is  almost  $100,000  more  in  annual 
payroll — $93,600,  to  be  exact.  For  a  large  newspa{x?r  employing  1,000 
|)eople  it  adds  up  to  $156,000  |xr  year  and  almost  $1,000,()00  for  six 
years.  Add  on  to  that  similar,  and  sometimes  latter,  increases  annually 
over  tlie  la.st  16  years  and  you  get  a  picture  of  why  weak  anil  unprofit¬ 
able  newspajiers  have  been  unable  to  survive.  It  explains  the  spiral  of 
ri.sing  costs.  .Vncl  it  raises  the  question  of  how  mucli  higher  the  spiral 
can  go  under  pres.suie  of  the  now  well-entrencheil  practice  of  an  an¬ 
nual  wage  increase. 
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Verily,  rerily,  f  say  unta  thee.  Exre  pi 
a  man  he  horn  again,  he  ranntil  see  the 
kingdom  of  Bod.— John  III;  tt. 
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THE  MAGIC  WAND 
Parrish,  Chicago  Tribune 


letters 

REPORT  ON  OFFSET 

In  reference  to  your  report  (Fel).  10) 

(111  the  application  of  offset  printing  in  the 
daily  newspaper  field.  I  would  like  to 
make  our  position  clear. 

First  of  all.  the  re|M»rt  combines  two 
applications  of  offset — hot  type  and  cold 
ty(ie — and  two  different  situations — an  ad¬ 
mitted  experiment  in  prcK-ess-color  and 
the  routine,  daily,  black-and-white  news¬ 
paper  production. 

We  in  llornell  have  been  following  off¬ 
set  closely  for  several  years.  We  wanted 
to  make  this  progressive  step  as  soon  as 
we  felt  it  was  practical  for  a  small-city 
daily  such  as  ours,  hut  we  were  not  willing 
to  risk  the  problems  of  adapting  equip¬ 
ment  designed  for  a  substantially  different 
printing  field  to  our  type  of  operation. 

When  the  Goss  Suburban  web  offset 
press  was  developed,  we  felt  that,  finally, 
here  was  a  press  capable  of  doing  a  satis¬ 
factory.  dependable  job  in  the  small-daily 
field.  We  have  lieen  using  this  press  since 
.\pril.  1961,  and  are  completely  satisfied 
with  its  performance. 

Our  press  waste  averages  less  than  one 
percent — no  more  than  three  quarters  of 
one  (lercent  now — and  we  normally  have 
no  more  than  .SO  spoils  starting  our  run. 

In  effect,  our  change  to  offset  in  Hornell 
simply  has  lieen  to  replace  our  stereotype 
department  with  a  photo  plate-making  de¬ 
partment  and  to  replace  our  tubular  letter- 
press  with  an  offset  press.  W'e  have  re¬ 
mained  substantially  hot  type  in  our  com¬ 
posing  room  and  deliver  our  finished 
pages  to  a  proof  press  instead  of  a  mat 
roller. 

We  have  estimated  it  may  take  five  years 
to  develop  dependable  new  composing 
room  equi|)ment  that  will  bring  us  the 
advantage  of  cold  type  display  composi¬ 
tion  at  a  cost  within  the  modest  pocket- 
book  (►f  a  small-city  daily.  W'e  have  seen 
nothing  yet  that  gives  us  any  serious  hope 
for  replacing  our  conventional  linecasting 
machines  with  cold-type  equipment  for 
straight-matter  composition.  This  has 
never  figured  in  our  planning. 

We  are  well  pleased  with  the  improve- 
EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February 


ments  made  in  newsprint  by  our  supplier 
((ireat  .Northern  I’a|)er  Co.)  since  we  de¬ 
cided  to  change  to  offset.  Linting  or 
blanket  buildup  has  long  since  ceased  to 
l)e  a  serious  problem.  Paper  color  strikes 
us  as  a  matter  of  individual  preference, 
and  we  are  satisfierl  with  the  brilliance 
of  our  sheet.  Most  important,  though,  this 
improved  sheet  is  furnished  at  the  stand¬ 
ard  newsprint  price. 

Our  only  gri|)e  on  materials  is  with  ink. 
practically  a  lack  of  consistency  from 
shipment  to  shipment  from  the  two  manu¬ 
facturers  whose  inks  we  have  tried.  W’e 
will  try  other  manufacturers  and  are  very 
confident  that  we  will  find  a  satisfactorv- 
source  of  supply  at  a  rea.sonable  price 
(now  25%  lower  than  when  we  started) 
just  as  other  offset  newspajK-rs  have  done. 

All  this  has  had  to  do  with  regular 
black-and-white  i)rfHluction. 

Our  process-color  run  of  January  26 
was  made  as  an  experiment.  Its  purpose 
was  to  test  a  method  cd  color  registration 
that  could  Iw*  accomplished  without  seri¬ 
ous  delay  in  daily  newspajier  prixluction 
schedules  and  with  a  low  percentage  of 
spoils.  W'e  were  “on  register”  side-to-side 
and  circumferentially  with  satisfactory 
copies  in  less  than  WO  impressions. 

During  the  run.  we  changed  one  of  the 
three  color  plates.  Our  color  plate  was 
changed  in  less  time  than  a  regular  black- 
and-white  stereotyiM*  plate  could  be 
changexl.  We  continued  <uir  run  without 
any  further  adjustment  for  register  at 
that  speed — 12.CK)0  i)er  hour,  our  normal 
operating  s|>eed. 

Since  this  process  color  run.  we  have 
used  the  registration  methcxl  for  spot 
color,  and  start  up  as  easily  as  we  do  for 
normal  black-and-white. 

Memliers  of  the  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  research  staff  worked  with 
Goss  on  this  experiment.  They  used  a 
transparency  separation  camera,  which 
they  have  l)een  using  in  their  web-prc*ss 
department  for  several  years. 

W’e  were  so  plea.sed  with  the  experiment 
that  we  are  now  taking  steps  to  acquire 
this  equipment  for  regular  publication  of 
prfH’ess-color  news  pictures  and  advertise¬ 
ments  in  normal  editions. 

Loi'is  G.  Biiisrii 

Editor-General  Manager, 

Evening  Tribune, 

Hornell  (N.  Y.) 

«  «  « 

MR.  THOMSON'S  PLANS 

I  am  afraid  the  story  in  Harper's  Maga¬ 
zine  (E&P.  Jan.  20)  perhaps  rather  ex¬ 
aggerates  our  designs  in  the  United  .States 
newspaper  market. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  negotiating  with 
a  number  of  U.S.  newspapers  for  their 
purchase  and  1  think  we  will  report  suc¬ 
cess  in  a  number  of  instances  in  due 
course. 

W'e  are  very  definitely  interested  in  buy¬ 
ing  American  newspapers  and  we  are 
open  to  consider  any  proposition  which 
makes  economic  sense.  However,  we  do 
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Short  Takes 

fPom  Pane: 

Mrs.  Blank  was  the  power  during  the 
-social  hour  following  the  business  meet¬ 
ing.  —  Hhifflium  (Mass.)  Mirror. 

• 

The  animal  business  meeting  of  the 
church  prece<le<l  Dr.  Blank’s  recognition. 
—  Columbia  (Mo.)  MiHsoiiriun. 

• 

Mrs.  Blank  is  the  pretty  mother  and 
wife  of  .John  Blank.  —  Dowat/iac  (Mich.) 
Daily  Sewx. 

• 

The  spilt  jH*a  .soup  is  a  welcome  treat 
for  after  ski  eating.  —  Idaho  Falls 
( Idaho )  Post-Ri'ffistcr. 

• 

“Play-as-you-k'am”  ))ride  technique 
for  l)eginners  will  lx*  taught  at  the 
YWCA.  Individuals  will  lie  welcomed 
to  the  clas.ses.  —  Bellinyham  (Wash.) 
Herald. 


not  intend  to  buy  newspapers  irresjiective 
of  financial  considerations  and  I  know  you 
will  appreciate  that  the  acquisition  of 
news|(apers  on  an  appropriate  financial 
basis  takes  much  time  and  negotiation. 
1  am  sure  that  our  acquisitions  will  l)e 
spread  over  a  considerable  |)eriod  but  I 
have  no  doubt  at  all  that  we  will  buy  more 
American  newspapers  from  time  to  time. 

Regarding  our  present  American  news¬ 
papers.  generally  speaking,  our  experience 
has  l>een  very  satisfactory.  We  find  that 
there  is  very  little  difference  regarding 
operations  lietween  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  we  certainly  know  how  to 
operate  newspapers  in  Canada.  On  the 
whole,  our  American  newspa|>er  experi¬ 
ence  has  l(een  satisfactory  but  not  in  every 
instance. 

We  did  intend  to  turn  at  least  one  of 
our  Florida  weeklies  to  daily  publication 
in  the  near  future.  However,  we  have  not 
got  definitely  completed  plans  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

Roy  H.  Thomson 

Thomson  House. 

London.  England. 
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How  is 

The  New  York  Times 
International  Edition 
doing? 


IN  ADVERTISING... 

The  International  Edition  leads  all 
other  American  publications  in  Eu¬ 
rope  in  advertising  volume  after  only 
one  full  year.  Last  year,  over  1,400 
display  advertisers  used  The  Times 
International  Edition, 

Total  advertising  reached  2,125,212 
lines.  That  represents  an  18.2%  lead 
in  display  linage  over  the  next  high¬ 
est  competitor. 

IN  CIRCULATION... 

Predictions  had  it  that  we  would 
reach  no  more  than  15,000  the  first 
year  and  perhaps  touch  25,000  in  the 
second.  The  fact :  circulation  reached 
more  than  30,000  in  the  first  year. 
And  readers  continue  to  respond  in 
increasing  numbers. 

And  what  readers !  Our  surveys  show 
that  60  of  them  are  in  the  executive 
and  top  management  levels  of  busi¬ 
ness,  industry  and  finance  and  in  the 
upper  strata  of  government. 

IN  PROSPECT  FOR 
THIS  YEAR... 

Gains  , .  .benefiting  both  advertisers 
and  readers.  For  in  the  months  ahead 
we  shall  have  even  more  to  offer  them. 
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Agencies  Getting  New  Data 
On  Big  Los  Angeles  Market 

Newspapers  Claim  Domination 
Of  Highly  Contested  ‘Sprawl’ 

IJy  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Advertising  aRoncies  and  their  381,000  last  Sept.  30,  the  Sun- 
clients  are  taking  a  new  look  day  Examiner,  693,000. 
at  the  Los  Anpeles  market. 


New  information  is  cominp 
in  from  all  media  since  the  Jan. 
.'i  demise  of  the  Mirror  and 
merper  of  the  Examiner  into 
the  HernUl-Examiner.  Long  con- 


Not  Much  Duplicaliun 

“Based  on  these  conserv'ative 
figures  the  two  papers 
Times  and 
iner)  have 


“The  Los  Angeles  advertiser 
has  never  had  it  so  good!” 

PuckageM  Available 

Resides  these  two  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies,  the  new.spaper  cov¬ 
erage  of  this  huge  area  with  a 
jwpulation  of  6,894,200  in  1961 
new  promotion  material.  The  ^eludes  27  ^mmunity  dailies. 
Times’  research  department  was  fome  of  which  are  .sold  m  corn- 
caught  unprepared  by  the  sud-  at  package  ra  es,  wi 

dent  change  in  the  newspaper  ^'^hout  their  own  supple- 
picture.  Promotion  literature  for  me^tary  w^klies. 

1962  was  liased  on  four  instead  ^  of  th^e  combinations  is 

CLAN,  Copley  I^os  Angeles 
Newspapers.  In  it  are  the  Al- 
liambrn  Post  Advocate,  Bur- 
hank  Review,  Culver  City  Star- 
\ews  and  Venice  Vanyuard, 


of  two  metropolitan  dailies. 

I.iast-minute  iiages  were  in¬ 
serted. 

Mr.  Duggan,  who,  before  he 
joined  the  Times  was  in  tele-  ,,,  ,  ,  „  ,, 

vision,  .said  the  time  cost  alone  f  Neu^s-Press,  Monrovm 

’nr  nrimn  hm.r«  on  one  ^^eWH-l^OHt,  San  Pedro  NcWS 


for  prime  viewing  hours  on  one 
of  L.A.’s  leading  stations  is  $2,- 
.■)50  per  half  hour  on  a  13-week 


l*ilot,  the  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze  (Torrance,  Re<londo 


(the 

the  Herald-Exam- 

i...- vv,..  iner)  nave  a  daily  circulation  k"  ’, Beach,  Hermosa  Beach,  Man 
sidered  a  difficult  area  to  reach,  i, 400,000  as  compared  with  hattan  Beach)  and  their  18  sup- 

newspapers  are  claiming  domi-  1^589,000  of  the  four  pajiers  „  plementary  weeklies. 

combine<l  (Times,  Mirror,  Her-  f^S^wouW  give  Tl  000-line  The  combined  dailies’  ABC 
ald-Express  and  Examiner.)  and  white  ads  in  the  circulation  is  9.S,442.  Added  to 

Both  the  Times  and  Hearst  had  amounts  to  this  is  the  414,675  (sworn  sta^ 

previously  made  studies  ^ti-  cumulative  home  impression  free  distribution  of  the 

mating  circulation  duplication  of  ^ome  6  to  10  mil-  ^  ^  v  ] 

of  2%  in  the  morning  field,  Hn^irAo-  ».nryir.nicm  Vi«»  of  510,118.  The  regular  rate  of 

the  dailies  is  94c  a  line,  that  of 
the  weeklies  $1.29.  'The  flat 


nation  of  “the  people  that 
count”  within  the  .so-called  “Los 
Angeles  sprawl.” 

Current  Circulaliun 

The  Los  Anyeles  Times,  main¬ 
taining  that  “numerous  facts 
have  lieen  distorted,”  issued 
a  “fact  sheet”  stating  that  its  may  be  a  loss  of  100,000  in  corn- 
circulation  in  the  area  is  now  bined  circulation  of  the  two 
over  1,100,000  Sundays,  over  dailies,  when  the  final  figures 


2%  in  the  evening  field. 

‘We  are  estimating  that  there 


750,000  weekdays. 

“This  means  Times  advertise- 
ers  now  have  a  tremendous 
lionus  in  circulation  of  some 
‘200,000  homes  on  Sundays  and 
weekdays,”  the  bulletin  stated. 
“Times  Sunday  circulation 


are  known.  That  will  just  cover 
the  circulation  duplication,  and 
will  mean  there  has  been  no  loss 
in  the  number  of  readers,”  Mr. 
Lang  stated. 

Both  the  Times  and  the  H-E 
are  announcing  new  rates 


lion  during  the  campaign,  he 
lK)inted  out. 

Mr.  Duggan  said  the  Times’ 
Sunday  circulation  represents 
by  itself  the  nation’s  fifth  larg¬ 
est  consumer  market. 

“It  has  more  households  than 
any  other  market  except  the  top 
four  —  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia,”  he 
said. 

‘.\n  .Advertiser's  Dream’ 


group  rate  of  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  is  $1.50,  or  a  group  milline 
of  $2.89,  with  a  bulk  rate  for 
5,000  lines  or  more  a  year  of 
$1.40,  or  a  $2.70  milline.  This 
is  a  73c  or  32.7%  reduction  at 
flat  rate,  or  83c,  a  37.2%  re¬ 
duction  at  the  bulk  rate. 

Circulation  Rise 


reaches  more  homes  than  the  of  April  1.  The  Times  is  boost-  ,  ,  A  nape  inserted  in  the  latest 

total  dwelling  units  of  39  of  ing  its  $1.32  daily  line  rate  to  promotion  brwhure  f bejng  de- 

the  50  states.  .  .  .  J1  65,  a  25%  incase  based  on  Publ.shed  this  week  by  Hearst 

“One  Sunday  Times  ad  de-  40%  increase  in  circulation.  reaches  declared  that  “one  of 

livers  nearly  .300,000  more  homes  Sunday  rates  are  going  up  to  ine^  conclusions.  maior  reasons  for  the  fold- 

than  the  liest  rated  television  .«2.40  from  S2.  an  1105,  increase  “1-  Los  Angeles  has  the  great-  lor  tne  lom 


than  the  liest  rated  television 
show  in  the  area  .  .  .  .some  400,- 
(KKi  more  than  the  second  rated 
show!  Remember,  these  shows 
are  the  liest  of  tv.  (Frank  Dug- 


$2.40  from  $2,  an  11%  increase  n..v.  Examiner  and  the 

■l2%  circutation  hst  market  potential  m  the  couh-  ™f  ta,?»n  n^ 


based  on 
growth. 


try.  It  is  an  advertiser’s  dream. 


The  Herald-Examiner’a  open  j-  Lot  Ankele,  now  has  two  """■ 

rate,  now  $1.05  a  line,  becomes  K>ant  newspapers.  ‘‘CLAN  ciiSlation  rose  47.7% 

gan,  eastern  sales  manager  of  $1.70  on  April  1,  with  2c  a  line  “3.  The  rwent  retrenchment,  1950-1960  decade  while 

the  Times  in  the  New  York  discount  for  every  additional  5,-  far  from  bringing  bad  news  to  .  Aneeles  Countv  population 
office  of  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  000  lines  after  the  first  1,000,  the  prospective  advertiser,  has  45  Aty  »»  fho  same  ma- 

created  an  even  brighter  picture  .  •  ,  *  '  ’ 

for  him  IkeeaiKse _  terial  Stated. 

tor  mm  because  “Families  in  CLAN-land  look 

‘the  1961  two-paper  adver-  their  home  town  newspapers 
tiser  gets  almost  half  a  mil-  information  they  cannot 


said  they  were  “Perry  Mason”  and  a  Sunday  open  rate  of  $1.80, 
and  “Gun  Smoke.”)  with  the  same  discounts. 

“Comparing  with  the  average  “These  new  rates  of  the  two 
tv  audience,  the  advantage  can  metropolitan  papers  are  such  ^  ^ 

l>e  more  than  800,000  homes  for  that  you  can  buy  them  with  lion  more  circulation,  pays  13c  to*fi*nd**i'n”*the  Los  Angeles 

one  Sunday  Times  insertion,  their  unduplicated  coverage  of  milline  less  metropolitan  newspapers,  name- 


And  Times  daily  coverage  in  the  field  at  a  lower  milline  cost 


depth  tops  the  average  tele¬ 
vision  show  by  as  much  as  400,- 
000  homes!” 

John  Lang,  vicepresident  of 
Hearst  Advertising  Service,  an¬ 
nounced  as  “conservative  esti- 


-  -  the  1961  three-paper  ad-  ly,  home  town  news,  and  the  ad- 


than  it  was  previously  possible  vertiser  gets  a  77,000  circula-  vertising  of  home  town  mer- 
to  buy  the  four  papers,” 

Lang  said. 


Mr 


tion  bonus  for  a  smaller  linage  chants,  in  addition  to  national 
rate,  paying  22c  milline  less.  and  international  news.” 

“ - even  the  1961  four-pa-  H.  A.  Lessersohn,  New  York 

per  advertiser  benefits,  though  sales  manager  for  Nelson  Rob- 
Both  papers  showed  linage  his  total  available  circulation  erts  &  Associates,  obtained  the 


Linage  Cains 


mates”  a  circulation  of  the  daily  gains  in  January  that  were  con-  may  be  slightly  smaller,  each  following  additional  information 

Herald-Examiner  of  650,000,  tinuing  into  February.  line  placed  will  save  him  as  from  CLAN  headquarters: 

and  Sunday  of  700,000.  The  Mr.  Duggan  left  New  York  much  as  85c  for  additional  ad-  “The  national  linage  gain  for 

daily  Examiner  was  running  at  to  return  to  home  base  with  vertising.  (Continued  on  page  56) 
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IINLA.M)  TYPOGRAPHY  WININERS 


‘Well-Edited  Newspapers’ 
Should  Silence  Moans 


Chicago 

Awards  for  exctdlence  in  ty- 
ixipraphy  and  makeup  went  to 
25  newspapers  in  10  states  at 
the  winter  meeting  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  hen* 
this  week. 

Winners  in  the  five  circulation 
categories  were; 

Iowa  City  (la.)  Iowan. 

Goshm  (Ind.)  News. 

Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle 

Kankakee  (Ill.)  Journal. 

.Akron  (O.)  Beaeon-Joumal. 

In  the  contest,  the  23rd  spon¬ 
sored  for  memliers  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  by  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Medill  school  of  jour- 
nali.sm,  246  newspapers  were 
submitted  for  judpinif 

The  complete  roster  of  win¬ 
ners  and  honorable  mentions: 

CLASS  A  (flatted  presses) 
loira  City  (la.)  Iowan;  Morris 
(Ill.)  Herald;  Bozeman  (Mont.) 
Chronicle;  Blnffton  (Ind.) 
.Xews-Banner  and  Woodstock 
(Ill.)  Sentinel. 

CLASS  B  (under  10,000) 
Goshen  (Ind.)  News;  Ann  Ar- 
bor  (Mich.)  Michiyan  Daily; 
Ottawa  (Kans.)  Herald;  Green¬ 
ville  (Mich.)  News  and  Colum¬ 
bia  (Mo.)  Missourian. 

CLASS  C  (10,000-20,000) 
Marion  (Ind.)  Chroniele;  Mar¬ 
tins  Ferry-Bellaire  (O.)  Times- 
Leader;  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Sentinel;  Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star- 
Courier  and  Ottawa  (Ill.)  Re¬ 
publican-Times. 

CLASS  D  (25,000-75,000) 
Kankakee  (Ill.)  Journal;  She¬ 
boygan  (Wis.)  Press;  Kansas 
City,  (Kans.)  Kansan;  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot;  and 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital. 

CLASS  E  (over  75,000)  Ak¬ 
ron  (O.)  Beacon- Journal;  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press;  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press; 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  and 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times. 


“3.  While  Inland  newspai>ers 
are  making  more  attractive  use 
of  white  space,  they  realize  that 
the  newspa|>er  on  the  doorstep 
is  like  an  old  friend  calling  and 
readers  don’t  want  their  old 
friends  to  change  too  radically. 

“4.  Practically  all  newspapers 
in  the  competition  are  encounter- 
injj  dilliculty  making  up  inside 


did  not  match  the  .smaller 
Classt's  A  and  B  and  the  larg¬ 
est,  Class  E,  in  appearance.” 

The  judges  were:  Paul  E. 
Neville,  managing  t*ditor  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News; 
W.  William  Hesse,  designer- 
tyiK)grai)her;  and  Ralph  T. 
Stewart,  production  director  of 
John  W.  Shaw  Advertising 
Agency,  Chicago. 


Coosa  Mill 
Stock  Swap 
Offer  Made 


Drama  Critic  Nanieil 


Cleveland 
Peter  Bellamy,  former  drama 
and  movie  critic  of  the  Cleveland 
News  who  was  in  the  Sunday 


pages  carrying  6  col  X  20  or  department  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
7  col  X  20  ad  layouts.  has  teen  named  drama  critic  and 

‘‘5.  Class  C  and  I)  newspa-  entertainment  tnlitor  of  the 
pers,  the  middle  circulation  Plain  Dealer.  He  is  the  son  of 
liracket,  boast  .some  outstanding  the  late  Paul  Bellamy,  long-time 
newspap«*rs  but  generally  they  e<litor  of  the  Plain  Dealer. 


George  Brandenburg 
Of  E&P  Dies  at  56 


A  proposal  for  Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation  to  acquire  complete 
ownership  of  Coosa  River  News¬ 
print  Company  will  be  submitted 
to  meetings  of  shareholders  if 
l)oth  companies  May  22  for 
approval. 

The  plan  is  for  an  exchange 
of  stock  —  1.36  shares  of 
Kimberly-Clark  for  each  share 
of  Coosa  River  stock.  Kimberly- 
Clark,  which  has  managed  the 
publisher-owned  mill  since  its 
start  in  1949,  owns  191,665 
shares  of  Coosa  Riv’er.  This  is 
about  39  percent  of  the  489,780 
outstanding  shares. 


6%  Increase 


George  A.  Brandenburg,  Mid¬ 
west  etlitor  of  Editor  &  Plb- 
LISHER.  fell  to  his  death  from  an 
office  building  at  360  North 
Michigan  Avenue  here  Feb.  19. 

He  had  been  working  in  the  E&P 
office  in  the  building. 

As  a  chronicler  of  newspaper 
events  since  1931,  when  he  joined 
E&P  as  fulltime  correspondent 
in  Chicago,  Mr.  Brandenburg 
l>ecame  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  and  respected  people  in 
the  business.  In  1939  he  was 
elected  national  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalistic  society,  and  he 
traveled  extensively  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  duties. 

Mr.  Brandenburg  was  born  56 
years  ago  at  Elgin,  Ill.  His 
career  in  journalism  began  as 
student  editor  of  the  Elgin  High 
School’s  Mirror.  While  attending  sometimes  stopped  at  the  Hudson 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  at  River. 


George  A.  Brandenburg 

home-office  editors  whose 
news  judgment,  in  his  view. 


with 


Judges'  Comments 


Discussing  this  year’s  com¬ 
petition,  the  judges  reported 
several  general  conclusions: 

“1.  The  populace  served  by 
the  newspapers  that  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  are  receiving  a  well 


Northwestern  University  he  was 
an  editor  of  the  Daily  North¬ 
western.  After  graduation  from 
college  he  went  to  work  for  the 


As  president  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Club,  Mr.  Brandenburg 
gave  it  new  life  and  vigor  and 
saw  it  grow  to  a  position  of 


At  the  current  price  of 
Kimterly-Clark  stock,  $73.50  a 
share,  the  total  value  of  the 
666,100  shares  involved  in  the 
acquisition  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  $49  million.  Kimberly- 
Clark  does  an  annual  business 
of  $400  million.  Earnings  for 
nine  months  to  Jan.  31  were 
$22,591,000  or  $2.34  a  share. 
Sales  and  earnings  in  three 
months  to  Jan.  31  increased 
about  6  i>ercent  above  the  totals 
for  a  year-ago  third  fiscal  quar¬ 
ter. 

In  1960,  the  last  year  for 
which  a  statement  has  lieen 
issued,  the  Coosa  River  company 
had  a  net  income  of  $2,324,944 
on  sales  of  $31,182,000.  Pub¬ 
lisher-stockholders  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  customers  for  the  mill’s 
output  of  about  200,000  tons  of 
newsprint  annually.  Excess  pulp 
production  from  the  mill  is  sold 
to  Kimterly-Clark. 

The  Coosa  River  firm  was 
organized  by  Southern  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  years  when  news¬ 
print  was  acutely  in  short 
supply.  It  was  the  second  mill 
established  by  the  southern 
group,  the  pioneer  venture  being 
at  Lufkin,  Texas.  Several  major 


Elgin  Daily  News  as  a  sports  prestige  and  occupying  handsome 

A^Titer  and  general  reporter.  He  quarters.  He  had  also  been  established  mills  m  the  South. 


also  worked  for  the  Elgin  Daily  honoretl  with  election  as  presi- 
Courier  before  joining  E&P.  dent  of  the  Chicago  professional 
The  first  story  he  wrote  for  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
E&P  in  May,  1931,  was  the  death  In  the  newspaper  business  Mr. 
of  Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher  Brandenburg  was  known  as  “Mr. 
edited,  attractive  product  that  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  Circulation.”  That  was  his  spe- 
should  do  much  to  still  the  it  made  the  “lead”  position  in  cial  field  of  interest  and  he 
moans  of  detractors  of  the  daily  the  magazine.  In  the  passing  became  an  expert  in  it,  both 
press.  years  Mr.  Brandenburg  had  the  through  his  weekly  departmental 

“2.  The  newspapers  that  are  distinction  of  having  written  in  E&P  since  1936  and  in  numer- 
good  in  one  department  —  say  more  bylined  “lead”  articles  in  ous  convention  panel  discussions. 

E&P  than  any  other  member  of  Mr.  Brandenburg  made  his 
the  staff.  He  ivas  an  ardent  home  at  Oak  Park,  Ill.  His  sur- 
booster  of  midwestern  journal-  vivors  are  his  wife,  Florence, 
ism  and  he  had  little  patience  and  a  son,  Richard. 


presswork,  makeup,  ad  layout  — 
are  invariably  superior  through¬ 
out  and  exceptionally  well- 
edited. 


Kimberly-Clark  also  owns  a 
little  more  than  half  interest  in 
Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper 
Company  Ltd.  which  has  a  pulp 
and  newsprint  mill  at  Kapus- 
kasing,  Ont.  The  New  York 
Times  Company  owns  a  42  per¬ 
cent  share  of  Spruce  Falls. 

The  Department  of  Justice 
has  filed  suit  to  compel  Kim¬ 
terly-Clark  to  divest  the  paper 
wholesaling  firm  of  Blake,  Mof- 
fitt  &  Towne,  San  Francisco, 
w’hich  it  acquired  last  year  for 
190,000  K-C  shares. 


lU 
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FAR  AS  POSSIBLE' 


W eeklies  V ote  to  Keep 
‘Politics’  in  Legal  Ads 


He  pointed  out  that  other  :i7  miles  fn>m  New  York  City, 
weeklies  in  those  small  towms  The  Lonpr-Islander  is  sent  to 
have  closed  up,  hut  that  he  con-  area  newcomers  for  three  weeks, 
ducted  no  subscription  drives,  after  which  a  note  urging  a 
Mr.  Burke  .said  he  visits  his  nine  subscription  is  attached. 


Kv  Rick  FritMlinan 


country  correspondents  once  If  there  is  no  response,  the 
•ach  week.  weekly  makes  follow-up  phone- 

,  calls.  “We  found  that  in  a  jjeriod 

Vi  Oman  »  AiikIc  time  the  newscomer  will  dis- 

The  first  woman’s  panel  in  the  cover  a  community  of  intere.st 
history  of  the  association  dis-  the  area,”  Mr.  Haines  said. 


Syracuse  man  of  the  Legislative  Commit 


cussed  “Today’s  Woman  Reader 
—  What  She  Wants  and  Why!” 


The  paj>er  waits  a  year,  then 
starts  sampling  the  area  again 


New  York  State’s  wwkly  pub-  tee  until  the  sale  of  his  new.s-  Panelists  were  Mrs.  Raymond  for  thr^  wwks. 
ishers  want  to  preserve  some  pa|>er,  the  Hooxivk  Falls  Sland-  J.  Dulye,  Walden  Citizen  Her-  c  ong  s  anc  er  a  ^  as  a 


semblance  of  political  designa-  ard  Press, 


Mrs.  Fred  W.  Stabbert, 


tion  for  procuring  legal  adver-  The  resolution  was  sent  back 
ti.>,ing.  to  the  daily  imblishers  and  an- 

M  the  New  York  Press  Asso-  other  meeting  of  the  two  com- 
eiation’s  llOth  annual  conven-  mittee.s  is  expected  soon  to  dis- 
tion  here  Feb.  Ifi-IT,  they  passed  cuss  the  matter  further, 
a  re.solution,  with  one  dissent-  „  _  , 

ing  vote,  which  added  four  .Wll-nmn  I  roble,... 

words  —  so  far  <is  possible  —  A  number  of  panels  high- 


The  resolution  was  sent  back  Calliroon  Sullivan  County  Demo- 


no- return  iiolicy  with  its  news 
dealers  which  it  has  found  works 


words  —  so  far  as  possible  —  A  number  of  panels  high- 
to  Section  214  of  the  county  H^htetl  the  sessions  of  the  New 
law, -SO  that  it  would  read:  Such  York  Press  Association,  which 
designation  should  include  “so  vvere  attended  by  more  than  ”00 
far  as  |X)ssible”  newspapers  ad-  j)ersons. 


vocating  the  principle  of  the 
lK)litical  party. 


to  the  daily  imblishers  and  an-  rmt;  Mrs.  James  R.  Carl)erry,  successfullj^ 

other  meeting  of  the  two  com-  Penn  Yan  Chronule-Kx press;  ^Martin  E.  Weiss,  IFcsthari/ 

mittee.s  is  expected  soon  to  dis-  and  David  Simonson,  assistant  Times,  described  a  circulation 

cuss  the  matter  further.  to  the  publisher  of  the  Mount  contest  oiK-rated  by  his  news- 

Kisco  Patent  Trader.  l>ai>cr,  which  gave  away  $10,000 

Small-To»»n  Problein>  Mrs.  Dulye  said  today’s  'n  prizes,  including  a  car  and 

A  number  of  panels  high-  woman  reader  was  more  quizzi-  in^*  1700  new  sX 

lightetl  the  sessions  of  the  New  fashiona  e  an  oo  et  percent  for 

York  Press  Association  which  fhe  local  jiajier  for  infornia-  scribers,  over  80  percent  lor 
lorK  I  ress  Associaiion,  wniin  _  thimrs  ”  two  and  three  year  periods, 

were  attended  by  more  than  :i00  ^mn  on  many  things. 

jiersons.  Yd  Readers  creased  25  percent. 


Lynn  H.  Canienter,  Dundee 
Observer,  Christopher  H.  Burke, 


Mr.  Simonson  said  few  women 


The  following  addition  was  Berlin  Gazette,  and  Dean  would  read  papers  which  have 


also  sugge.sted  to  Section  214: 

Provided,  however,  that  in  the 

event  no  neivspaper  in  the  eoun-  hilities  of  a  small  town  jiub-  “remember  that  ads  are  00  i>er 
ty  iiualifies  under  the  foregoiny  Usher.  cent  of  the  news  you  are  pre 

requirements,  the  members  of  Mr.  Worden  asked  those  pres-  .seating.  So  take  time  to  plai 
the  Board  of  Superidsors  rep-  ^nt  “to  imagine  living  in  a  towm  gootl  ads  and  stimulate  read 
resenting  either  political  /uirty  of  300  or  less.”  He  pointed  out  ers.” 

may  designate  an  independent  that  when  his  father  .starte<l  Mr.  Simonson  said  the  Paten 


M.  Worden,  Brookfield  Courier,  no  ads.  “If  you  want  your  paper  »^ne  eiwiion  01  micers, 

discussed  problems  and  possi-  to  be  a  trend-setter,”  he  .said,  ^  , 

hilities  of  a  .small  town  pub-  “remember  that  ads  are  fiO  i>er-  Fiwics,  moved  up  to  pr^id^t. 


two  and  three  year  periods. 
The  ad-line  rate  was  then  in¬ 
creased  25  percent. 

New  (Mlicers 

In  the  election  of  officers, 
James  E.  Roche,  Whitehall 


cent  of  the  new.s  vou  are  pre-  succeeding  Carl  W.  Funk,  Pu- 
.senting.  So  take  time  to  plan  Democrat;  Raymond  J. 

gootl  ads  and  stimulate  read-  ‘^ulye,  Walden  Citizen  Herald, 
»>  to  first  vicepresident;  and  David 

Mr.  Simonson  said  the  Patent  Stein,  Riverdale  Press,  to 


newsjuiper.  the  Courier  in  1875,  Brookfield  Trader,  a  semi-weekly,  covers  se^nd  vicepr^ide^. 

Publishers  of  the  weeklies  was  the  largest  town  in  the  H  townships  in  an  area  close 
spelled  out  their  position  as  an  county.  But  the  railroad  by-  to  New  York  City.  He  pointed  Mid-York  Weekly  was  1^ 

advisory  for  the  New  York  passed  it,  and  larger  towns  to  the  paper’s  use  of  a  full-page  9' 

State  Publishers  Association,  sprang  up  on  the  edge  of  the  women’s  photo  feature,  which 

comprised  of  dailies,  in  a  situa-  Courier’s  territory.  They  drew  runs  each  of  the  two  edition  Bulletin  and  DeWitt  Times,  as- 

tion  which  arose  when  the  “offi-  business  away,  leaving  but  a  days  in  addition  to  regular  sistant  treasurer, 

cial  newspaper  designation  was  few  local  advertisers  on  which  women’s  news,  was  an  indica-  ^ 


withdrawn  from  Albany  news-  the  weekly  could  draw. 


jKijwrs  because  they  did  not  sup- 


poor  location  now,’ 


tion  of  the  importance  the  Pat¬ 
ent  Trader  attached  to  its 


|)ort  the  Democratic  party  can-  Mr.  Worden  said.  “We  can  still  women  readers 


City  Record  .Aulburized 


go  out  of  the  village  to  get 
plenty  of  ads  but  adding  up  the 
cost  of  salesmen  and  the  shop 


Clubs,  Colleges 
Mrs.  Carberry  said  that  one 


(Mayor  Erastus  Coming  of  and  we  would  scarcely  break  reason  for  the  Chronicle-Ex- 


Colttrado  Press 
Winners  Postc^l 

Denver 

The  Colorado  Springs  Free 
Press  and  the  Pagosa  Springs 
Sun  were  sweepstakes  winners 
in  the  daily  and  weekly  classes, 


Albany  this  week  signed  a  local  even.”  press’  success  with  women  read-  of  the  Colorado 

law  authorizing  the  City  Record  He  said  that  all  efforts  now  ership  was  l^ause  it  concen-  pre^lss^J^^ation’s  Better  Nev^ 
as  a  Monday-Friday  newspaper  are  l)eing  placed  on  job  printing  trates  on  club  news.  The  paper  ConteQtc  Thev  won  in 

to  carry  the  city’s  legal  notices.)  and  the  weekly  “almost  shifts  has  club  members  write  their  P  a  a  ort 

The  publishers  of  dailies  for  itself.”  Mr.  Worden  added  own  reports.  “This  way  it’s  P  .  ^  ratines 

voted  at  their  meeting  recently  that  his  firm  doesn’t  go  after  much  more  interesting,”  she  xi,  ^  ^  ■  xu 

to  confer  with  the  weeklies  be-  newspaper  advertising  or  cir-  added,  “and  much  less  work  for  P  '''^‘tmers  were  e 


law.  A  Supreme  Court  justice  in  700. 

Albany  had  ruled  that  the  Re-  “We  lose  money  on  the  pa- 
publicans  could  not  designate  per,”  Mr.  Worden  said,  “but  we 
the  Albany  newspapers  liecause  have  plenty  of  printing  woric.” 
they  were  independent  politi-  Asked  from  the  floor  why  he 


fore  proceeding  with  any  cam-  culation  and  merely  “takes  what  us.”  ouma  an 

paign  to  have  the  political  re-  comes  in.”  Present  circulation  Mrs.  Carberry  said  there  were  p  ^  ^  ameni. 
quirement  taken  out  of  the  state  of  the  Courier,  he  claimed,  was  42  women  on  the  Chronicle-Ex-  ?•  ;  •  k 

law.  A  Supreme  Court  justice  in  700.  press  payroll.  Thirty-five  were  ioi‘' 

Albany  had  ruled  that  the  Re-  “We  lose  money  on  the  pa-  correspondents  in  35  towns.  *  ^  oun  am  ews, 


Picture  Clinic 


won  photo  prizes. 


iney  were  independent  politi-  Asked  irom  the  noor  why  he  Syracuse  University  pro- 

cally  and  therefore  ineligible  persisted  in  running  a  paper  fessors  Edmund  C.  Arnold, 
for  this  “form  of  patronage.”  which  was  losing  money,  he  said  Graphic  Arts  Department,  and 
Adontinn  of  the  weeklv  news-  for  sentimental  reasons.  ’  ITredeiHeV  A  rtemn  Phnfntr- 


for  this  “form  of  patronage.” 

Adoption  of  the  weekly  news¬ 
papers’  resolution  followed 
meetings  of  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittees  of  both  associations  and 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  commit- 


Two  Syracuse  University  pro-  Folsoill  Weekly  Sold 
fessors,  Edmund  C.  Arnold,  Folsom,  Calif. 

Graphic  Arts  Department,  and  J.  Clifton  Toney  and  Fred 
Frederick  A.  Demarest,  Photog-  Curry  have  purchased  the  weekly 


Ixtcal  News 


Mr.  Burite  said  the  Gazette  not  to  use  bad  pictures. 


raphy,  held  a  round-table  photo  Folsom  Telegraph  from  Milton 
clinic.  They  advised  weeklies  Kjer  and  Orville  Wegat,  who 


have  announced  their  retirement 


was  published  in  a  town  of  1,200 


panel  on  promotion,  from  newspapering.  Vernon  F, 


tees.  The  resolution  was  pro-  but  had  a  circulation  of  2,000  Davis  Haines,  Huntington  Long-  Paine  was  broker.  The  new 
posed  by  James  M.  Brahan,  past  because  he  “worked”  all  the  Islander,  pointed  out  that  his  owners  formerly  were  associated 
president  of  the  New  York  Press  small  towns  around  him  into  his  weekly  had  13,000  circulation  in  in  operation  of  the  Fairchild 


Association  and  former  chair-  paper. 
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an  area  of  135,000  population  (Calif.)  Solano  Republican. 


I 


News  Media  Solidly 
Against  Canon  35 


Chicago 

The  nation’s  news  media  srot 
their  “day  in  court,”  and  line<l 
up  solidly  against  a  two-jiara- 
graph  bit  of  advice  that  has 
stirred  controversy  for  25  years. 
The  occasion  was  a  hearing  here 
Feb.  18  before  a  nine-man  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Bar 
As.sociation  on  “Canon  35,”  an 
advisory  rule  that  bans  broad¬ 
casting  and  photography  during 
courtroom  trials.  Although  they 
don’t  have  to,  most  of  the 
nation’s  judges  abide  by  the 
canon,  one  of  3d  promulgated  by 
the  ABA  in  a  code  of  ethics. 

Most  of  the  news  me<lia  di.s- 
agree  with  “35.”  And  their 
representatives  expressed  the 
disagreement  eloquently,  at 
times  vehemently,  at  the  hearing. 

“Canon  35  continues  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  news  photog¬ 
raphers  and  to  deny  them  their 
constitutional  rights,  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  a  public  duty  and  their 
professional  self-respect,”  said 
Joseph  Costa,  National  Press 
Photographers  Association. 

Appeals  for  MtMliliculiuii 

Theotlore  A.  Serrill,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  said,  “We 
feel  that  a  modification  of  Canon 
35  is  long  overdue  and  urgently 
request  that  considerations  for 
amending  it  lie  given  the  immedi¬ 
ate  attention  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.” 

What  they  all  wanted,  in 
regard  to  letting  cameras  and 
“mikes”  come  before  the  bar, 
was  put  by  Arthur  B.  Hanson, 
general  counsel,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association: 

“I  would  leave  this  to  the 
judgment  of  the  trial  judge,”  he 
urged. 

From  Washington  came  an 
echo  of  their  pleas  from  Chair¬ 
man  Newton  N.  Minow  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  : 

“The  canon  is  clearly  wrong 
in  stating  the  taking  of  photo¬ 
graphs  and  the  broadcasting  or 
televising  of  court  proceedings 
‘are  calculated  to  detract  from 
the  essential  dignity  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  distract  the  witness  in 
giving  his  testimony,  degrade 
the  court  and  create  misconcep¬ 
tions  with  respect  thereto  in  the 
minds  of  the  public.’  It  should  be 
for  the  trial  judge  to  decide 
whether  and  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  and  safeguards  proceed¬ 
ings  might  appropriately  be 
reported  by  radio  or  television,” 
Minow  said. 


Early  in  the  five-hour  hearing, 
ABA  President  John  C.  Satter¬ 
field  commented  on  the  matter 
briefly,  and  expresse<l  a  major 
concern  of  the  bar.  The  United 
States  has  “the  greatest  judicial 
system  in  history,”  he  said.  “We 
want  to  pre.serve  that  system 
and  the  way  that  system  is 
transmitted”  to  people  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

('unimillee  Pri»b«*s 

Sporadically,  there  were  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  committee, 
probing  and  pointeti.  What  dis¬ 
turbances  or  interference  would 
this  extended  news  coverage 
cause  in  courtroom  procedure? 
Would  elected  judges  permit 
televising  in  order  to  let  their 
constituents  see  them,  or  yield 
to  the  jiressures  of  constituents 
demanding  tran.smission  of  the 
trial  beyond  the  word  report? 
What  effects  would  it  have  on 
the  jurors,  the  judges,  the  wit¬ 
nesses  and  the  public?  Would 
the  news  media  give  a  true 
picture  of  what  was  happening? 

Some  of  the  answers  were 
tentative,  cautious,  and  awaited 
further  studies  for  clarification 
or  confirmation. 

All  the  representatives  agreed 
that  modem  technology  provides 
recording  equipment  that  is 
unobtrusive,  that  is  hardly 
detectable  in  the  courtroom. 

On  the  question  of  methods  in 
coverage,  John  H.  Colburn, 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  suggested  that  new 
courtroom  facilities  be  “designetl 
to  include  press  facilities  so  that 
reporters,  photographers  and 
broadcasters  can  work  unobtru¬ 
sively.  In  all  cases  where  photo¬ 
graphing,  broadcasting  and 
televising  is  permitted,  we 
recommend  that  it  be  done  under 
pooled  conditions  closely  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  media  under  the 
direction  of  the  trial  judge,”  Mr. 
Colburn  said. 

Acting  for  CAiineras 

Gabe  Pressman,  president  of 
the  Radio-Newsreel-Television 
Working  Press  Association,  dis¬ 
cussed  one  argument  for  the 
canon— the  psychological  threat 
arising  “from  the  tendency  of 
judges,  lawyers  or  witnesses  to 
‘act’  for  the  cameras  rather  than 
concentrate  on  their  vital  func¬ 
tion  of  helping  the  cause  of 
justice.” 

“But  could  not  a  similar  argu¬ 
ment  be  advanced  for  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  newspaper  reporters  or 


even  memliers  of  the  public?  By 
extension,  wouldn’t  it  provide 
greater  in.surance  if  the  pre.ss 
and  public  were  barre<l  and  the 
process  of  justice  completely 
isolated?”  he  asked. 

The  nt‘ws  me<lia  representa¬ 
tives  put  the  responsibility  for 
determining  whether  to  permit 
cameras  and  microphones 
stiuarely  upon  the  judge. 

Mr.  Hanson,  answering  a  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  the  rights  of  a 
witness,  defendant  or  juror  to 
protest  being  photographed  or 
recorded,  said,  “It’s  up  to  the 
trial  judge  to  detemiine  whether 
their  objections  should  be 
honorwl.” 

PcMtrly  Informed 

Stressing  the  educative  func¬ 
tions  of  extended  coverage,  Mr. 
Costa  .said,  “There  is  no  field  of 
gov’ernment  activity  concerning 
which  the  people  are  as  poorly 
informed  as  the  field  occupied  by 
the  judicial^'.” 

“That  which  is  carrietl  out 
with  dignity  will  not  liecome 
undignifiwl  liecause  more  people 
may  be  permitte<l  to  see  and 
hear,”  he  added. 

Throughout  the  hearing,  much 
evidence  to  support  the  appeal 
against  Canon  35  was  drawn 
from  cases  in  Texas  and  Colo¬ 
rado,  where  judges  make  the 
decision  on  whether  to  allow 
photography  and  broadcasting. 

The  representatives  wanted 
the  “Colorado  plan”  to  form  the 


basis  for  a  revised  canon  un4 
hoped  to  see  it  happen  ihii 
summer,  when  the  ABA  on. 
venes  in  San  Francisco,  Aug.  6-  . 
10,  for  the  annual  meeting. 

(><mh1  Hearing 

After  it  was  all  over,  l  om- 
mittee  chairman  John  H.  Yauch 
Sr.  said,  “It  was  a  goo<l  luar- 
ing.”  He  hoped  to  “deal  with  the 
matter  with  finality”  betwi^e* 
now  and  August  in  order  to  ^  ub 
mit  a  recommendation  to  the 
convention. 

Mr.  Yauch  openetl  the  hearing 
with  an  emphasis  on  “mutual 
concern.” 

“Don’t  attach  any  significance 
to  the  fact  that  we’re  on  ojiposite 
sides  of  the  table,”  he  told  the 
gathering. 

“We’re  very,  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  preserving  a  free 
trial.” 

“And  I’m  not  saying  that  the 
material  you’re  going  to  pn'sent 
...  is  opposed  to  a  free  trial.’ 

• 

W*>rl<l's  New  GM 

WASmNGTO> 

Bill  G.  Whorton,  former  staffei 
for  the  late  Sen.  Andrew  F 
Schoeppel  (R-Kan.),  has  l)eei 
name(l  general  manager  o' 
World,  weekly  newspaper  pub 
lished  here  by  Willard  Garve; 
of  Wichita.  Mr.  Whorton’? 
newspaper  exjierience  was  in 
the  circulation  or  managerial 
departments  of  Kansas  pajiers. 


New  York  Reporters 
Share  Broun  Award 


Washington 

Judges  who  considered  100 
entries  in  the  21st  Hey  wood 
Broun  Memorial  Award  compe¬ 
tition  found  two  reporters  on 
the  .same  newspaper  worthy  of 
the  prize. 

So  separate  checks  for  $250 
were  handed  to  Dale  Wright  and 
Michael  Mok  of  the  .Vcw  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  at  cere¬ 
monies  here  Feb.  19.  The 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper  will 
receive  a  pair  of  plaques. 

For  the  first  time,  the  judges 
recommended  honorable  mention 
citations  (plaques)  be  conferred. 
They  went  to  Jack  Mabley, 
Chicago’s  American,  for  a  series 
on  the  John  Birch  Society;  Ian 
Menzies  and  Ian  Foreman,  the 
Boston  Globe’s  team  of  education 
writers;  and  Irving  Lieberman, 
Don  Forst  and  Normand  Piorier 
of  the  New  York  Post  for  a  case 
involving  a  federal  judge. 

Mr.  Wright  was  given  half  of 
the  grand  prize  for  his  work  in 
joining  a  group  of  migrant  farm 
laborers  and  reportin.g  their 


experiences  under  the  title,  “The 
Forgotten  People.” 

Mr.  Mok  got  himself  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  hospital  for  mental 
patients  and  spent  eight  harrow¬ 
ing  nights  and  days  there  before 
emerging  with  a  series  of  stories 
that  have  spurred  remedial  legis¬ 
lation.  He  also  has  lieen  awarded 
the  Women’s  Press  Club  of  New 
York  prize. 

This  was  the  first  time  the 
Broun  Award  judges  considered 
the  reporting  of  two  members  of 
a  single  newspaper  staff  as 
rating  equal  merit  “in  the  spirit 
of  Heywood  Broun.”  In  other 
years,  teams  of  reporters  on  the 
same  paper  have  sharevl  the 
prize  for  a  single  entry. 

This  year’s  judges  were  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Strout,  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  Herbert  F.  Com, 
retired  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star;  and  Henry 
Brandon,  of  the  Sunday  Times 
of  London. 

The  competition  is  open  to  all 
U.S.  new'smen,  irrespective  of 
guild  membership. 
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Hearst  Corp.  Assails 
CBS  Show’s  Falsity 


Ituhani  E.  Berlin,  president 
of  tlie  Hearst  Corporation,  has 
brsiuded  the  CBS  show,  “Death 
in  the  City  Rtwin,”  as  a  program 
full  of  inaccuracies,  slanted  ma¬ 
terial  and  falsehoo<ls. 

"It  is  a  jjerfect  example  of 
slovenly  rejxirting  and  faulty 
n'search,”  Mr.  Berlin  declared. 

His  statement  was  read  by 
Ed  Edstrom  of  the  Hearst  Head¬ 
line  .Sendee  Washington  bureau 
before  the  film,  narrated  by 
Charles  Collingt\’ood,  was  shown 
to  400  i>ersons  at  the  National 
Press  Club  Feb.  15. 

Charles  Lee  Coney  .Jr.,  of  CBS 
News,  also  made  a  statement 
saying  the  network  knew  of  no 
material  errors  in  the  program 
which  re|>orte<l  on  the  closing 
of  the  Lok  Angeles  Mirror  and 
Lus  Angeles  Examiner’s  week¬ 
day  nl  it  ions.  The  show  was 
originally  broadcast  Jan.  25. 

Mr.  Coney  said  CBS  would 
corn‘ct  any  errors  on  the  air 
if  they  were  called  to  its  atten¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Berlin’s  .statement  fol¬ 
lows: 

“This  program  is  full  of  in- 
^  accuracies,  slanted  material  and 
falsehoo<ls.  It  is  a  perfect  ex¬ 
ample  of  slovenly  reporting  and 
faulty  research. 

“The  statement  made  by  the 
narrator  that  ‘By  1960  The 
Hearst  Corporation  posted  a  loss 
of  $6  million,’  is  completely 
false.  The  Hearst  Corporation 
is  a  profitable  company  and  has 
l»een  since  its  inception.  It  is 
privately  held  and  operates 
newspaiiers,  a  book  publishing 
company,  a  magazine  division, 
lumbering  activities,  paper  mills, 
cattle  ranches,  mines,  a  circula¬ 
tion  organization,  a  worldwide 
feature  service,  television  and 
radio  stations,  and  other  enter- 
l»rises. 

“The  capital  value  of  its  prop¬ 
erties  is  in  the  nine  figure 
bracket  and  its  cash  position  re¬ 
mains  constantly  in  eight  fig¬ 
ures.  Other  than  its  current 
obligations  it  has  no  debt. 

Op«‘niling  Losses  Corrected 

“Hearst  Consolidated  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc.,  through  its  wholly 
owned  subsidiary,  Hearst  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Inc.,  operates  the 
liOS  Angeles  papers.  These  are 
corporate  entities,  distinct  from 
T'ae  Hearst  Corporation.  'These 
subsidiary  corporations  have 
been  experiencing  operating 
losses  as  is  the  case  with  many 
new'spapers  and  is  in  the  process 
of  being  corrected.  The  change 
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in  Los  Angeles  was  part  of  this 
process. 

“The  difference  l)etween  The 
Hearst  Corporation  and  Hearst 
Consolidated  Publications,  Inc. 
was  obviously  known  to  the  com¬ 
mentator  as  he  referre<l  to  both 
companies  by  their  proper 
names. 

“References  were  made  to 
members  of  the  Hearst  family 
which  were  misleading,  insult¬ 
ing  and  in  no  way  relevant  to 
the  subjwt  of  the  program. 

“Closing  any  business  enter¬ 
prise  is  a  melancholy  and  un¬ 
happy  task.  It  directly  affects 
the  lives  of  many  loyal  and  com¬ 
petent  employees,  but  when  it 
is  economically  unsound  to  con¬ 
tinue  operation,  there  is  no  al¬ 
ternative. 

Ecoiioiiiic  Dreisiun 

“The  reason  for  the  cessation 
or  publication  of  the  Examiner 
was  economic  and  economic 
alone. 

“In  the  case  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner,  its  current  pay¬ 
roll  was  $8  million  a  year  more 
than  in  1941  and  newsprint  costs 
were  $7,500,000  a  year  more  for 
the  same  jieriod.  Other  costs 
have  had  comparable  increases. 
Circulation  and  advertising 
revenues  have  lieen  unable  to 
-’»;eep  pace. 

“The  attempt  by  the  program 
to  create  a  mystery  about  the 
Los  Angeles  situation  is  ludi¬ 
crous.  It  would  have  been  a 
grave  economic  mistake  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  Evening  Herald- 
Express  and  continue  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  Morning  and  Sunday 
Examiner.  This  would  hav'e  sur¬ 
rendered  the  Los  Angeles  eve¬ 
ning  field  to  the  opposition.  This 
would  have  forced  the  morning 
and  Sunday  Examiner  to  oper¬ 
ate  from  an  untenable  base 
against  the  opposition’s  morn¬ 
ing,  evening,  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  with  a  probable  combined 
advertising  rate. 

“No  publisher  in  his  right 
mind  would  close  a  profitable 
paper  and  no  publisher  would 
continue  operating  properties  in 
the  same  city  with  multi-million 
dollar  losses.  Surely,  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System  is 
aware  of  this  fact  through  its 
ow’n  experience. 

“Truly,  this  CBS  program  is 
part  of  the  ‘vast  wasteland’  de¬ 
scribed  by  FCC  Chairman,  New¬ 
ton  B.  Minow.” 

Jack  Beck,  producer  of  CBS 
Reports,  said  in  an  office  memo¬ 
randum  that  he  and  his  staff 
had  been  unsuccessful  in  num- 
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erous  attempts  to  have  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Hiarst  family  or 
sjwkesmen  apjiear  on  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

.4t  one  time,  Mr.  Beck  said, 
he  had  a  tentative  acceptance 
by  Frank  Conniff  but  this  was 
cancelled.  Mr.  Bec-k  .said  a  com¬ 
munication  from  Randolph  A. 
Hearst  .said,  “You  jieople  are 
l)erfectly  free  to  reixirt  the 
story  as  you  are  able  to  cover 
it;  but  I  don’t  feel  that  we 
should  say  anything  beyond  our 
printe<l  statement  in  the  Exam- 


Howurd  Wood  Headn 
New  .\I\P.\  Foiiiidutioii 

J.  Howard  Wood,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  elected 
president  of  the  newly  forme<l 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association  Foundation  during 
the  directors’  meeting  this  week 
at  Sarasota,  Fla.  Davdd  Lind¬ 
say  Jr.,  imesident  and  editor  of 
the  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune, 
was  named  vicepresident. 

Other  officers  are:  James  S. 
Copley,  Copley  Press,  treasurer; 
Barnard  L.  Colby,  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day,  secretary;  and 
Stanford  Smith,  ANPA,  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer. 

The  foundation  was  created  to 
accept  gifts  for  research  in  the 
fields  of  freetlom  of  the  press. 


Bluir  Justice  W  ins 
Prize  fur  'Fliird  Time 

Austin,  Tex. 
Blair  Justice,  science  writer 
for  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  has  been  awarded  the 
Texas  Medical  Association’s 
.Anson  Jones  Award  for  the  third 
time.  His  entry  this  year  con- 
sisteil  of  news  of  me<lical  events 
from  Florida,  North  Carolina, 
Colorado,  and  New  York. 

Bob  Smith  of  the  Big  Spring 
Herald  was  selectcxl  as  the  top 
rej)orter  in  his  category  for  a 
series  of  articles  dealing  with  a 
mental  health  patient. 

The  wlitor  of  the  Alice  News, 
James  Kerkhotf,  was  namwl  the 
winner  in  the  category  for 
weekly’  newspapers  on  the  basis 
of  the  general  coverage  given  to 
metlical  and  health  subjects. 

• 

INuiikmI  .\mbais»«a<lor 

Washington 
One-time  news  reporter  John 
Bartlow  Martin  has  been  named 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic.  He  was  a  reporter 
for  the  Indianapolis  Times 
following  his  graduation  from 
DePauw  University  in  1937.  He 
tumetl  to  free-lance  writing  and 
served  on  the  speech  staff  of 
Adlai  Stevenson  in  1952  and 
1956  and  on  President  Kennetly’s 
speech  staff  in  1960. 


New  Hampshire  Papers 
In  Unique  News  Service 


The  Concord  Daily  Monitor 
and  the  Keene  Evening  Sentinel 
have  announced  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  a  .statewide  news  .service 
to  six  other  New  Hampshire 
afternoon  newspapers. 

Four  reporters — three  from 
the  Monitor  and  one  from  the 
Sentinel — will  form  the  news¬ 
writing  core  of  the  service  that 
will  reach  an  estimatetl  79,000 
newspaper  subscribers  through¬ 
out  the  state. 

They  will  concentrate  on 
expanded  coverage  of  state  and 
federal  government  activities  in 
Concord,  plus  news  developments 
elsewhere  in  New  Hampshire 
that  have  statewide  significance. 

Their  dispatches  will  be  aimed 
at  supplementing,  rather  than 
duplicating,  news  transmitted  by 
the  wire  services. 

In  addition  to  the  Monitor  and 
the  Sentinel,  newspapers  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  new  service  are 
the  Claremont  Daily  Eagle, 
Foster’s  Daily  Democrat  in 
Dover,  the  Laconia  Citizen,  the 
Valley  News  in  Lebanon  and  the 
Portsmouth  Herald. 

The  four  reporters  are: 

Jay  Gallagher,  43,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Keene 


Sentinel  and  now  chief  of  the 
Sentinel- Valley  News  State 
News  Service. 

Leon  W.  Anderson,  59,  iwliti- 
cal  editor  and  daily  columnist 
for  the  Monitor  where  he  has 
worked  for  35  years. 

Enoch  (Charlie)  Shenton,  47, 
city  editor  and  civic  affairs  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Monitor  where  he 
has  worked  nearly  20  years. 

Robert  J.  Drury,  41,  Monitor 
assistant  city  editor  and  for  14 
years  legislative  correspondent 
in  Concord  for  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader. 

Mr.  Gallagher  has  been  roving 
the  state  for  the  Sentinel  and 
Valley  News  for  the  past  five 
months  writing  special  stories 
of  statewide  interest.  Some  of 
his  reports  have  appeared  in 
other  New  Hampshire  news¬ 
papers. 

Under  the  plan,  the  Monitor’s 
newsmen  will  specialize  on  cover¬ 
age  of  state  government  and 
regional  offices  of  the  federal 
government  in  the  Concord  area. 
However,  their  activities  will  not 
be  restricted  to  these  fields. 

The  undertaking  for  the  Moni¬ 
tor’s  reporters  will  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  regular  duties. 
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Editors  at  American  Press  Institute  Seminar 

They  come  from  26  papers,  work  at  20  three-hour  sessions,  and  '  talk  shop  endlessly. 


NOTE 

TAKERS: 

Charles  Lucey, 
Trenton  Times; 

Creed  C.  Black. 

Wilmington 

Newspapers; 

Michael  J.  Ogden, 
P.-ovidence 
Journal  and 
BjI'etin. 


GUEST 

EXPERT: 

Mark  Bhridge, 
at  right,  of 
Louisville 
Times  and 
Courier  Journal 
reports  on 
the  economics 
of  publishing. 


LISTENING: 
Thomas  L. 
Boardman  of 
Cleveland  Press 
(left)  and 
Robert  J.  Leeney 
of  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register. 


MEDITATING:  William  H.  Horn¬ 
by,  managing  editor  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  (Colo.)  Post.  Is  Intent  on  an 
expert's  approach  to  an  editorial 
project.  All  members  of  the  Semi¬ 
nar  were  managing  editors  or 
executive  editors  of  large-city 
dallies. 


Pictures  by  Bob  Warner.  E  &  P 


MULLING 
over  some 
points  about 
Improving 
newspapers: 
Barton  W. 

Morris  Jr.  of 
Roanoke  Times 
and  World  News. 


IDEA  BOOK:  Bob  Leeney  went 
home  to  New  Haven  after  two 
weeks  of  listening,  talking,  and 
jotting  of  thoughts  for  future 
consideration. 
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CRITIQUE: 

Newbold  Noyes  Jr. 
(cctrler)  hears 
his  newspaper, 
the  Washington 
Star,  analyzed 
by  fellow 
editors. 


^•orido 


A  SUGGESTION  is  offered  by 
Victor  O.  Jones,  managing  editor 
of  the  Boston  Globe,  to  Charles 
L.  Bennett  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
newspapers. 


NOW,  HERE'S  AN  IDEA!  says  Al  Neuharth,  assistant  executive  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  holding  up  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  for 
examination. 


MORE  DISCUSSION:  Facing  camera  are  Jane  A.  Stretch  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  Courier  Post  and  Fred  W.  Stein  of  the  Binghamton  Press.  Others 
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are  Creed  Black,  Wilmington;  Thomas  L  Kiene,  Topeka;  Charles  Lucey, 
Trenton;  Edward  E.  Lindsay,  Decatur;  Barton  W.  Morris  Jr.,  Roanoke. 
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CIRCULATION 

Chicken  Dinner  News 


Smaller-City  Diet 


By  Kenneth  R.  Byerly 

“Chicken  Dinner  News”  is  the 
term  D.  Latham  Mims,  general 
manager  of  the  Harrisonburg 
(Va.)  News-Record,  used  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  kind  of  local  cover¬ 
age  that  makes  that  newspaper 
one  of  the  37  smaller-city  dailies 
whose  circulation  exceeds  the 
population  of  their  home  towns. 
(E&P,  Feb.  17). 

The  great  stress  placed  on 
local  and  area  news  coverage  is 
emphasized  by  comments  of  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  these  “blue  ribbon” 
dailies  in  such  widely  scattered 
states  as  South  Carolina,  New 
Jersey  and  South  Dakota: 

Anderson  (S.  C.)  Independ¬ 
ent-Tribune  (morning  newspa¬ 
per  published  40  miles  from 
larger  Greenville,  100  from  the 
South  Carolina  capital  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  130  from  Atlanta, 
serving  an  extensive  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  area  in  the 
two  states)  —  James  R.  Young, 
associate  editor:  “We  are  very 
community-minded  in  coverage 
...  go  to  press  late  .  .  .  12:30 
and  1  a.m.  except  Saturday 
nights,  so  we  have  all  the  late 
obituaries,  sports  and  police 
stuff  such  as  wrecks. 

“We  run  photos  of  vacation 
Bible  school  groups,  all  grand 
juries,  every  athletic  team  in 
the  area,  babies,  service  men, 
old-timer  groups,  lots  of  rural 
pictures  with  people,  civic  clubs, 
fraternal  group  officer  installa¬ 
tions  .  .  .  ground-breaking  for 
churches,  schools  and  lodges 
with  plenty  of  people  around 
watching  the  high  brethren’s 
spade  work. 

“We  go  heavy  for  county  rec¬ 
ords  .  .  .  real  estate,  vital  sta¬ 
tistics,  city  hall  items  .  .  .  run 
agate  as  we  cover  six  counties 
in  South  Carolina  and  ten  in 
Georgia. 

“We  run  birthday  names,  and 
hospital  admissions  and  dis¬ 
charges  by  the  column.  Our 
obituaries  name  all  pallbearers, 
honorary  pallbearers,  flower 
girls  and  all  connected  with  the 
final  rites  .  .  .  sometimes  three 
preachers  to  a  funeral.  All  sur- 


This  is  the  second  part  of  the 
report  which  Mr.  Byerly  has 
prepared  on  his  survey  of 
smaller-city  daily  newspapers. 
He  is  an  associate  professor  at 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina. 


vivors,  including  grandchildren, 
are  used  if  supplied  us. 

“A  double  column  page  2  di¬ 
gest  of  w'ire  copy  takes  care  of 
most  of  our  readers.  Page  one 
has  the  world,  state  and  local 
high-lights  .  ,  .  inside  are  the 
facts  of  life  .  .  .  fire  calls,  am¬ 
bulance  runs,  lost  or  strayed 
pet  animals,  crop  conditions  and 
other  local  matter.” 

Where  ^’e  (^n  Excel 

Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press 
(evening  newspaper  publishe<l 
near  the  New  Jersey  shore  alxmt 
50  miles  from  New'ark  and  New 
York  City)  —  Ernest  W.  Lass, 
publisher:  “While  Asbury  Park 
has  a  population  of  some  18,000, 
it  is  the  hub  of  a  city  zone  of 
91,433  and  a  trading  territon,' 
of  313,499.  The  opportunity  to 
expand  circulation  is  obvious, 
but  is  fraught  with  problems. 
We  try  to  maintain  widespread 
interest  in  the  news  of  Asbury 
Park  as  the  center  of  this  area, 
but  find  thousands  of  potential 
readers  who  care  little  if  any¬ 
thing  for  it.  Many  moved  re¬ 
cently  from  the  New  York  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  and  maintain 
great  interest  in  news  from 
there.  This,  and  their  desire  for 
national  and  international  news, 
is  .satisfied  by  the  metropolitan 
dailies  which  circulate  heavily 
in  our  area. 

“So  we  strive  to  give  our 
readers  complete  cov'erage  of 
their  community,  a  field  in  which 
we  feel  that  we  can  excel  .  .  . 
we  maintain  a  news  staff  of 
some  50  persons  covering  about 
75  municipalities,  each  with  a 
governing  body,  school  board, 
etc.  Our  extensive  local  cover¬ 
age,  supplemented  by  AP  news 
and  feature  services,  and  UPI 
wirephoto,  gives  us  a  well- 
rounded  report  with  emphasis 
on  local  news.” 

Service  Can’t  Be  Duplicated 

Mitchell  (S.  D.)  Republican 
(afternoon  newspaper  published 
in  the  vast  and  lightly-populated 
Great  Plains  area)  —  Florence 
K.  Ronald,  publisher:  “First,  a 
very  trite  statement  —  we  try 
to  put  out  a  good  newspaper 
since  that  is  what  we  are  sell¬ 
ing.  We  feel  that  the  service 
we  give  our  16%  counties  can¬ 
not  be  duplicated  by  any  other 
media. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 


BELL-RINGER! — Kenyon  &  Eckhardf,  Inc.'s  prize-winning  ad  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News'  year-long  campaign  to  promote  advertising  is 
reviewed  by  David  C.  Stewart  (left)  K&E's  president,  and  James  T. 
Scott,  chairman  of  the  News'  operations  committee.  A  $500  prize  for 
the  best  ad  in  the  series  was  presented  by  Media  Agencies  Clients 
magazine.  The  ad  was  also  selected  as  the  bell-ringer  of  the  month  by 
E&P  (AD-lines,  Feb  10).  K&E  will  match  the  prize  to  provide  a  $1000 
grant-in-aid  to  an  outstanding  marketing  and  advertising  student. 


Color  Sparks  Winter 
Projjress  Edition 

Spokane,  Wash. 

The  sparkle  of  color  ran 
through  the  entire  midwinter 
Progress  Edition  issued  by  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Reidew. 

More  than  70%  of  the  pages 
of  the  104-page  special  .section 
devoted  to  yirogress  contained 
color.  There  were  75  full-color 
photos. 

Headlines  in  color  or  tiny 
figures  in  spot  danced  across 
most  of  those  pages  which  were 
without  full-color  photographs. 
Only  30  pages  in  the  section 
lacked  color  of  some  sort, 
whether  editorial  or  advertising. 

Tuned  to  Fair 

The  accompanying  Inland 
Empire  Magazine  similiarly  re¬ 
flected  the  color  of  the  area  the 
Spokesman-Review  serv’es.  Full- 
color  was  spotted  throughout. 

The  27th  progress  issue  was 
tuned  to  the  Seattle  World’s 
Fair  with  “Around  the  World 
in  the  Inland  Empire”  as  its 
theme.  A  two-page  spread  pro¬ 
vided  a  figure-covered  map 
showing  the  racial  origins  of 
the  region’s  cosmopolitan  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  progress  magazine  was 
edited  by  Joe  Bailey.  Color 
photos  were  by  Dale  Morgan 
and  art  work  was  by  Jack 
Rogers. 
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2  ‘Specials’  Cover 
Farming,  Industry 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

Within  the  same  week,  the 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat 
published  two  annual  “specials,” 
the  Industrial  Review  and  Fore¬ 
cast  and  State  Farm  Show 
Roundup.  Stories  and  pictures 
featured  expansions  and  mod¬ 
ernization  programs  planned  by 
steel  and  coal  companies  and 
utilities.  The  Industrial  Review 
was  presented  in  22  standard- 
size  pages.  The  State  Farm 
Show  Roundup,  in  20  tabloid 
pages,  supplemented  the  news¬ 
paper’s  daily  coverage  of  the 
week-long  Pennsylanvia  State 
Farm  Show,  Harrisburg,  by 
three  staff  writers  and  a  photo¬ 
grapher, 

• 

Soil  Contest  Cited 

Minneapolis 
The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  have  received  a  1961 
Merit  Award  from  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Society  of  America 
for  an  “outstanding  contribution 
to  soil  and  water  conserv’ation.” 
The  award  is  based  on  the  news¬ 
papers’  15-year-old  soil  conser¬ 
vation  contest  for  farmers  and 
for  publicizing  soil  conservation 
activities.  George  Peterson,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  who  accepted  the 
award,  originated  the  conserva¬ 
tion  contest  in  1947. 
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THFNfW  1962  E&P  YEAR  BOOK,  PACKED  WnHj 

EXaUSIVE  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  NEWSPAPER, 
INDUSTRY,  AVAUABU  IN  NO  OTHER  PUBIKATION . 


;r,Compi«Ni  list  of  all  doily  and  Sunday  nowspapors  in  tho  U,S.,  Canada 
"and  posMssions,  complota  wHh  circuiations,  ociKfartliing  rotas,  nomas  of 
ail  oxocutivas  and  daportmontal  oditors. 


Cross'indaxod  nowspapor  mochankal  information,  with  lists  of  aquipmanf  I 
found  in  all  U.S.  nowspapor  plants,  dkoctory  of  monufacturors  and  sup> 
piiors  of  nowspapor  oquipmont  and  supplios.  D 

Complota  lists  of  foroign  nowspapors,  with  circuiations,  rotos,  and  nomos 
of  publishing,  odHorial  adWHsing  oxocutivos. 

Lists  of  syndicatos,  nows  sorvioos,  mat  and  picturo  sorvicos,  nowspapor 
roprosontativos,  prow  associations,  odvortising  organizations.  ^  ■ 


_ _ _ 

•  New  for  1962  —  Compiete  directory  of  U.S.  weekiy  newspapers,  names 

_ _  _ _  _ I _ 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


850  Third  Avenue 


New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Circulation  Department 


Ciinard  Sets  Sail 
For  Sales  in  Dailies 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


Rv  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


No  man  is  an  island,  but  any  British  Isles  and  France,  con- 
one  of  Cunard  Steam-Ship  Com-  tinuing  their  weekly  express 
pany  Ltd.’s  eight  luxury  liners  sendee  which  normally  sees  one 

is _ ji  “Luxury  Vacation  Island,”  of  the  giant  superliners  sail 

as  the  122-year  old  shipping  from  New  York  each  Wednes- 
tirm’s  $1,000,000  newspaper  and  day. 
magazine  campaign  puts  it. 

This  year,  Cunard  is  spending 
an  estimate<l  $600,000,  or  GO^^,  The  Cunard  Line  fleet,  which 
(>f  its  total  advertising  appropri-  accounts  for  approximately  25% 
ation,  for  200,  300  and  400-line  Qf  total  passenger  carrying 
black  and  white  ^  insertions  in  capacity  of  all  steamship  lines 
news])apers  published  in  100  t^he  transatlantic  .steamship 
key  travel-conscious  cities.  Bal-  trade,  includes,  in  addition  to 
ance  of  the  budget  is  going  into  ^.j^g  Queens,  the  35,000-ton 
full-color  pages  and  half  pages  “Mauretania;”  the  famed  world 
in  10  consumer  magazines.  cruise  liner  “Caronia;”  the 

.■\s  for  the  past  10  years,  22,000-ton  liner  “Sylvania;”  and 
Cunard’s  basic  advertising  theme  j^gj.  sister  ships  “Carinthia,” 
is  the  provocative  catch  line,  “ivemia,”  and  “Saxonia,”  which 
“(letting  there  is  half  the  fun  j^j.g  employed  in  Cunard’s  Ca- 
.  .  .  go  Cunard.”  And  it’s  Comp-  nadian  serv’ice. 
ton  .Advertising,  Inc.’s  job  to  To  understand  the  objectives 
work  with  (leorge  L.  O’Reilly,  gf  Cunard’s  current  newspaper 
manager  of  Cunard’s  advertising  magazine  advertising,  it  is 

and  publicity  department,  in  de-  first  necessary  to  take  a  look  at 
veloping  variations  of  this  basic  ^fig  passenger  liners’  situation 
theme.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  jjj  general.  Last  year  was  a  dis- 
Cunaixl’s  alert  top  management, 
neither  Mr.  O’Reilly  nor  Comp- 
ton  are  at  a  loss  for  fresh  sales 
ideas  on  which  to  hang  their 
advertising. 
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Soaie  typical  examples  of  Cunard's  newspaper  ads. 

to  the  year  and  to  the  fact  that  a  holiday  in  Europe,  and  traffic 
there  were  24  fewer  westbound  to  and  from  Canada  suffered 
.sailings  and  22  fewer  eastbound  because  of  economic  difficulties 
sailings  than  in  1960,”  Mr.  Daly  within  Canada  itself. 

.said. 

Cruise  .Sailings  Brisk 

Queens  Kept  Busy 

'The  recent  improvement  in 
Cunard’s  general  manager  travel,  Mr.  Daly  continued,  has 
noted  that  one  important  fact  reflected  itself  in  Cunard’s 
that  emerged  last  year  was  that  cruise  operations.  'The  “Maure- 
in  spite  of  economic  and  politi-  tania’s”  Christmas  and  New 
cal  disturbances,  the  carryings  Year’s  Cruise  sailed  fully 
of  the  “Queen  Elizabeth”  and  booked,  and  the  “Caronia’s” 
the  “Queen  Mary”  held  up  to  South  Pacific-Far  East  Cruise 
a  total  of  103,100  compared  with  which  sailed  Jan.  27,  showed 
110,800  in  1960.  “substantial  betterment”  over 

“Viewed  against  the  overall  j^st  year.  Advance  bookings  for 
1961  North  Atlantic  trade  pat-  all  1962  cruises  are  already 
tern,”  Mr.  Daly  said,  “their  per-  ahead  of  1961,  Mr.  Daly  re- 
formance  demonstrates  their  ported 
continumg  a^eal  to  the  travel- 

mg  pu  1C.  e  signs  or  _  present  situation.  As  for  the 

KLT'reTTeaT  DuTng  th^  ^ 

,  .  _+  10C1  A  counting  on  its  $1,000,000  news- 

last  quarter  of  1961,  Cunard  ^  ,  .  j  • 

_ .*  ,  j  1  .  •  paper  and  magazine  advertising 

carryings  showed  a  marked  in-  '  .  ^  C  i  u  ..u- 

A  T  campaign  to  help  shape  this, 

crease  over  1960,  and  January  ^  f  f 

and  February  1962  advance  2-Part  r.ampaign 


For  example,  G. 
general  passenger  manager  for 
(Cunard  in  the  U.S.,  announced  ^ 
as  far  back  as  last  June  that  the 
largest  transatlantic  carrier  on 
the  North  .Atlantic  had  sched-  "Bt 

uled  231  transatlantic  sailings 
for  the  jieriod  Jan.  4,  1962, 
through  Jan.  11,  1963. 

Such  advance  planning  not 
only  enables  Mr.  O’Reilly  and 
Compton  to  get  a  head  start  on 
thinking  about  advertising  strat- 
egy,  but  it  also  enables  Cunard 
to  start  selling  its  sailings  via 
giant  network  travel 
agents  throughout  the  U.S.  and 

Canada.  George  L.  O’Reilly 

Included  in  the  1962  sched¬ 
ule  announced  by  Mr.  Brown  appointing  one  for  most  s 
are  163  crossings  betw’een  New  ship  companies.  Bookings  „ 

York,  the  British  Isles  and  the  off  sharply,  as  most  of  the  new  ahead  of  last  yeaFs.”  According  t 

Continent  and  68  crossings  be-  tourists  who  set  out  for  a  Eu-  Mr.  Daly  explained  that  the  joined  Cu 

tween  Canadian  and  European  ropean  vacation  preferred  time-  North  Atlantic  passenger  trade  following 

ports.  Ports  of  call  in  the  British  .saving  jet  plane  travel.  And  is  characteristically  subject  to  tising  departn 
Isles  and  on  the  Continent  for  Cunard’s  record  was  no  excep-  ups  and  downs  which  take  their  book  divisions 
the  eight  liners  of  the  Cunard  tion,  as  attested  to  by  W,  Y.  pattern  from  economic  and  po-  Inc.,  Cunard’s 
fleet  are  Southampton,  Liver-  Daly,  Cimard’s  general  manager  litical  conditions  in  Europe  and  vertising  is  d 
pool,  Cobh,  Greenock,  Cherbourg  in  the  U.S.  North  America.  'Thus,  in  1961  camps:  1)  A< 

and  Le  Havre.  Although  Cunard  in  1961  Atlantic  travel,  air  as  well  as  transatlantic  i 

The  superliners  “Queen  Eliza-  again  carried  the  largest  num-  sea,  was  subject  to  special  in-  promote 

beth”  and  “Queen  Mary,”  which  ber  of  passengers  across  the  fluences.  The  American  business  The  ads  proi 
alone  can  carry  some  185,000  Atlantic  of  any  single  line  —  recession  had  a  telling  effect  on  atlantic  side  oi 
passengers  for  the  period  an-  177,547  —  the  total  figure  was  1961  spring  travel,  undoubtedly  tion  generally 
nounced,  will  make  90  voyages  30,()00  below  1960,  “almost  solely  tension  over  the  Berlin  situation  tw’o  columns 
between  New  York  and  the  attributable  to  factors  unique  deterred  many  Americans  from  (Continued 
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AD-iines  |  U.S.  Steel  Corp.  Set 
For  Automotive  Push 


Bv  Rol>ert  B.  Molntvre 


It’s  not  so  much  a  question  of 
Madison  Ave.  not  being  what  it 
used  to  he.  as  it  is  a  question  of 
it  not  l)eing  where  it  used  to  i)e 
— and  it's  not  moving  to  get  away 
from  the  FTC  and  the  FCC. 


While  the  Mad  Maelstrom  still 
holds  more  major  agencies  than 
any  other  street  in  the  world, 
the  old  Boulevard  of  Broken 
Dreams  is  slowly  losing  its  status 


March  linage  could  come  in 
and  (/a  out  like  a  lion,  depending 
on  how  individual  newspapers 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
use  a  unique  .Automotive  News¬ 
paper  Service  now  being  offere<l 
free  on  reiiuest  to  both  dailies 
and  weeklies  by  United  States 
Steel  Corp. 

The  .service,  prepared  for  U.S. 
Steel  by  Metro  .As.sociated  Serv¬ 
ices,  Inc.,  is  keyed  to  a  two- 


Among  the  prospects  suggested 
are;  Brand  name  gasoline  and 
oil  companies;  Tire  distributors 
and  dealers;  Auto  accessory 
.stoies;  Service  stations;  Ga¬ 
rages;  Car  rental  firms;  .Auto 
repair  specialists;  Car  washing 
firms;  Driving  .schools;  and 
Seat  cover,  muffler,  shock  ab¬ 
sorber  installers. 


8-Page  Pap«*r 


that  it  holds  for  them  also. 

The  twin-pronged  theme  wa* 
deliberately  planned  to  o.ien 
wide  the  opportunity  for  other 
than  car  dealers  to  join  in 
profitably  exploiting  the  plan. 

The  “Make  the  Most  of  Motor¬ 
ing”  theme  also  sparks  ideas  for 
stimulating  advertising  for 
eveiything  from  fashions  to 
picnic  supplies,  luggage,  acces¬ 
sories,  restaurants,  motels,  etc. 

Coverage  al.so  includes  ideas 
and  elements  for  advertising  on 
behalf  of  local  factories  that 
may  be  among  suppliers  to  the 
auto  industry. 


s 
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Ot  An  eitrht-nnire  nrnrif  hook 


Ford  Considers  S 


as  .Ad  Alley. 

Julien  J.  Studley,  Inc.,  real 
estate  brokerage  firm  specializing 
in  leasing  space  (office  space, 
that  is)  to  ad  agencies,  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  study  of  agency  use  of 
space,  expansions,  moves  and 
costs  in  relation  to  billings. 

The  study  noted  that  although 
a  total  of  193  agencies  are  lo¬ 
cated  on  Mad  .Ave..  only  14  of  the 
50  top  shops  still  had  Mad  .Ave. 
addresses  last  year.  Until  re¬ 
cently,  almost  all  of  the  ad  in¬ 
dustry  was  headquartered  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Mad  .Ave. 
between  44)th  and  57th  Sts.  Now, 
according  to  the  Studley  re|)ort, 
the  boundaries  stretch  as  far  east 
as  2nd  .Ave.  and  west  to  6th  .Ave. 
North  and  south  limits  have  been 
extended  up  to  61st  St.  and  down 
to  38th  St. 

Following  directly  behind  Mad 
Ave.  as  the  favorite  location  for 
ad  shops  is  5th  .Ave.  with  10  of 
the  top  50  agencies.  New  build¬ 
ings  on  Park  Ave.  house  seven 
major  agencies,  and  the  rest  are 
scattered  along  6th.  3rd.  Lexing¬ 
ton  and  Vanderbilt  .Aves..  with  a 
few  spotted  on  cross  .streets. 

* 

The  study  abso  reported  that 
New  York  agencies  employ  45.000 
of  the  85.000  ad  men  and  women 
in  the  U.S.  Employment  in  the 
industry  as  a  whole  rose  about 
5%  during  *61.  while  the  number 
of  employes  in  New  York  agen¬ 
cies  gained  about  7%. 

Manhattan  agencies  paid  a 
total  of  $24  million  in  rents  last 
year,  an  increase  of  almost  20*'o 
over  ’60.  Those  that  leased  less 
than  10.000  sq.  ft.  of  space  last 
year  contracted  for  about  $6.25 
per  sq.  ft.  in  rent.  .Agencies  leas¬ 
ing  10.000  to  20.000  sq.  ft.  paid 
an  average  rent  of  $5.75  and 
those  requiring  more  than  20.000 
sq.  ft.  paid  $5.25  per  sq.  ft.  Rents 
in  each  category  were  about  15% 
per  sq.  ft.  higher  than  for  the 
old  buildings  vacated. 

*  *  * 

Remember  when  agencies  were 
considered  undesirable  tenants? 
20 


pronged  theme:  1)  “Make  the 
Most  Out  of  Motoring;”  and  2) 
“Spring  Out  in  a  New  ’62.” 

Sample  copies  of  the  service 
in  kit  form  were  .sent  last  week 
to  Metro  Newspaper  Service 
subscribers  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  with  March  shipments. 

Kit  (x>nlt‘nls 

The  kits  include:  1)  A  bro¬ 
chure  outlining  a  suggested 
space-selling  program  designed 
to  give  newspapers  an  earlier 
start  on  Springtime  automotive 
linage  and  in  addition  to  bring 
new  advertisers  into  a  paper’s 
automotive  pages.  This  program 
is  slanted  to,  through  and  be¬ 
yond  auto  dealers  —  from  a 
newspaper’s  own  retail  stores 
and  local  manufacturers,  all  the 
way  to  the  car  factories  in  De¬ 
troit.  Thus,  it  not  only  provides 
a  wider  range  of  linage-building 
possibilities,  but  it  enables  news¬ 
papers  to  demonstrate  to  their 
customers  in  Detroit  what  a 
good  job  newspapers  can  do  to 
promote  the  sale  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts. 

While  new  car  dealers  and 
distributors  are  held  up  as  be¬ 
ing  the  newspapers’  No.  1  pros¬ 
pect  for  additional  advertising 
— over  and  above  factory  ads — 
in  any  section  they  develop  from 
the  kit  material,  U.S.  Steel 
hasn’t  overlooked  other  pros¬ 
pective  advertisers  from  the 
automotive  classification. 


organized  as  a  space-selling 
presentation,  and  also  as  a  pat- 
tem  for  a  special  “Motoring” 
•section.  Cover  page  of  this  proof 
lxK)k  (see  cut)  features  a  huge 
“motoring  mood”  illustration  of 
a  winding  road  through  open 
country,  and  is  available  matted 
in  either  .standard  full-page  or 
tabloid  size.  The  proof  book 
also  offers  a  wide  range  of  topi¬ 
cal  evlitorial  features  with  illus¬ 
trations,  plus  a  number  of  sug¬ 
gested  layouts  for  ads. 

3)  A  postage  prepaid  reply 
card  for  oixlering  the  free  mats 
of  all  ad  elements  and  pictures 
in  the  service. 

Another  feature  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  is  inclusion  of  mats  of  sil¬ 
houetted  pictures  of  representa¬ 
tive  new  1962  car  models  from 
all  lines  and  in  two  sizes. 

The  new  Automotive  News- 
l)aper  Service  is  a  major  part  of 
a  program  initiated  by  U.S. 
Steel  on  behalf  of  the  economi¬ 
cally  important  auto  industry. 
The  complete  program  includes 
point  of  purchase  materials  for 
participating  dealers  and  special 
promotional  effort  in  25  mar¬ 
kets. 

Newspapers  in  these  25  mar¬ 
kets,  selected  by  U.S.  Steel  on 
the  basis  of  the  newspapers’ 
1960  new-car  ad  linage  and 
willingness  to  showcase  the  na¬ 
tional  promotion  for  the  auto 
industry  (E&P,  Jan.  27,  page 
26),  will  receive  the  equivalent 
of  :v  full-page  black  and  white 
ad  designed  to  run  as  a  tabloid 
spread.  In  addition,  these  pa¬ 
pers  will  be  given  a  non-adver¬ 
tising  preprint  for  use  as  the 
front  and  back  covers  of  a  sec¬ 
tion  dedicated  to  the  auto  in¬ 
dustry'.  Representatives  of  the 
newspapers  in  these  25  markets 
were  briefed  on  their  role  last 
month  in  Chicago  (E&P,  Feb. 
3,  page  24). 

Retail  Tie-Ins 

The  decision  to  make  the  com¬ 
plete  Automotive  Newspaper 
Service  available  to  other  news¬ 
papers  was  prompted  by  the 
potential  for  additional  business 

EDITOR  a:  PUl 


Preprint  in  Spring 

I)ETR(*IT 

Ford  Division  of  Ford  Motor 
Company  will  probably  use  pre¬ 
print  color  in  newspapers  as 
part  of  its  Spring  advertising 
program. 

Frank  Thomas,  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  office  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  denied, 
however,  that  this  newspaper 
medium  was  l)eing  .selected  in 
place  of  the  Judy  Garland  show 
schedulevl  for  Feb.  25.  This  tele¬ 
vision  program  is  reported  to 
cost  well  over  $500,000. 

“We  were  not  a  serious  con¬ 
tender  for  this  show,”  Mr.  ^ 
Thomas  .said.  “There  is  a  .strong  " 
probability  that  we  will  use  pre¬ 
print  color  as  a  strong  market 
release  this  Spring.  How  many 
newspapers  will  be  on  the  list  I 
depends  on  budget  considera-  ) 
tions.”  I 

Mr.  Thomas  said  a  preprint  j 
sche<lule  would  be  financed  from  - 
national  and  not  from  Ford 
Dealer  advertising  funds.  It  will 
use  money  that  would  have  been 
budgeted  for  newspapers  any¬ 
way,  he  said,  and  will  repre¬ 
sent  neither  a  switch  in  media 
nor  new  money. 

• 

Premium  Price  i 

In  a  story  about  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
offering  one-color  and  black  ads, 
the  word  “premium”  was  in¬ 
advertently  omitted.  (E&P,  Feb. 

17,  page  15).  The  premium  for 
color  w'ill  be  $800  for  ads  from 
1000  lines  to  a  full  page,  ap¬ 
plied  in  addition  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  contract  black-and-white 
rate. 


Daily  Names  Rep  I 

Gallagher-DeLisser,  Inc.,  has  i 
been  appointed  national  adver-  ■ 
rising  representative  for  the 
Punxsutawmey  (Pa.)  Spirit,  ac- 
cording  to  William  G.  Setree,  m 
advertising  manager  of  the  daily.  , ; 
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Again,  and  for  the  6th  consecutive  year 


THE  PLAIN  DEALER 
is  FIRST*  in  America  in 
Department  Store  Advertising 

Cleveland  top  retailers 
know  who  buys  what 
in  this  great  market . . .  and, 
by  a  wide  margin,  choose 
The  PLAIN  DEALER  as  their 
important  selling  medium 

*Source:  Media  Records 


Rtprtmnted  by  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Syracuse,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco,  Miami.  Member  of  Metro 
Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network.  Eastern  Travel  and  Resort  Representatives:  The  Corfield  Company,  527  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 
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Wilkes-Barre 

HAZLETON 


TOTAL  OF  Lackawanna  &  luzernc  couwnes 
IN  SROS  CONSUMER  MARKETS  *  NOV.1,1961 
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FIGURES COMFUTEO  USING  ARC  AUDITORS  REPORT, 
VEAK  ENOING  JUNE  30,1961  AS  A  SOURCG. 


SAWYER  •  FERGUSON  •  WALKER  COMPANYJNC.. 
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Stern  Urges  Bolder 
Use  of  Newspapers 


Hoi  ston,  Texas 

Advertising  a>tency  executives 
were  advis«*<i  to  use  newspapers 
“Ixildly  and  frwiuently”  for  basic 
continuity  sche<lulin>r  by  Edward 
M.  Stem,  media  director  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Beldin>t,  ChicaRo* 

Speaking  In-fore  the  South¬ 
west  Council  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  Mr.  Stem  cited  .some 
of  the  creative  devices  available 
through  the  newspai>er  medium, 
such  as  “Hi-Fi”  color;  ROP  spot 
or  four  color;  use  of  special  roto 
.sections  such  as  the  Pillsbury 
Bake-Off  prize  reci])es  section; 
use  of  Sunday  supplements  and 
comic  sections  in  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  ways. 

Giles  .NcHspaper  Uses 

He  also  called  attention  to  the 
use  of  zoned  sections  and  pos¬ 
sibility  of  split-mn  buys  and  the 
participation  in  developing 
better  discounts  for  better 
schedules. 

“In  my  opinion,”  said  Mr. 
Stem,  “much  media  selection  is 
often  done  in  the  comfortable 
security  of  buying  the  biggest  in 
the  field,  in  temis  of  circulation 
and  or  advertising  leadership.” 

He  .said  media  people  could  he 
more  effective  in  buying  new.s- 
paper  space  if  they  understand 
the  role  of  the  newsiiaper  in  its 
community,  its  impact  on  the 
market  and  the  objectives  .sought 
by  the  advertiser. 

“Newspaper  buying,  in  my 
opinion,  can  be  more  creative  if 
we  observ'e  some  of  these  funda¬ 
mental  rules,”  he  continued. 

“1.  Be  creative  by  isolating 
and  concentrating  the  ad  budget 
in  those  markets  that  represent 
the  lion’s  share  of  your  sales 
potential. 


“2.  Be  creative  by  .selecting 
only  those  newspapers  (in  com¬ 
petitive  markets)  tliat  apjiear 
to  best  meet  your  own  ol)j**c- 
tives.  Have  the  courage  to  buy 
only  the  smalle.st  pajH-r  in  a 
market — or  perhaps  only  the 
bigge.st — when  it  .suits  your  own 
purpose.  Don’t  be  a  slave  to  ad 
linage  statistics.  Certainly  eval¬ 
uate  what  other  advertisers  are 
doing,  hut  avoid  making  recom- 
me<lations  only  on  this  basis.  A 
machine  or  a  clerk  can  .select 
media  equally  well  by  this 
method. 

“3.  Don’t  weaken  your  news¬ 
paper  sche<lules  by  playing  it 
safe — by  adding  some  thin  local 
radio  and/or  television  sched¬ 
ules.  Do  a  goo<l  strong  job  in  at 
least  one  medium.  You  simply 
can’t  reach  all  your  prosjK-cts  all 
the  time. 

“4.  If  you  need  large  ads  for 
effective  copy  presentation  and 
impact,  don’t  sacrifice  them  for 
.smaller  ads  to  gain  fre<iuency. 
Perhaps  you  can  achieve  l)oth 
objectives  by  using  the  ‘wave’ 
or  ‘cycle’  approach. 

.Suggeslh  Fre€|u»*ncy 

“5.  By  all  means,  use  as  much 
fretjuency  as  you  can.  Too  little 
is  a  sheer  waste  of  money.  Tr>’ 
to  achieve  broadcast-type  fre¬ 
quency.  Broadcast  got  that  way 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  medium 
— not  because  advertisers  were- 
smart  enough  to  plan  heavy 
frequency. 

“Many  newspaper  campaigns 
fail  for  lack  of  proper  weight,” 
Mr.  Stern  said.  “How  many  ‘big’ 
schedules  can  you  remember  that 
started  off  with  a  full- page, 
dropped  to  a  thousand  line  ad  in 
week  three,  and  wound  up  with 
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Edward  M.  Stern 


a  300  line  ad  in  weeks  six,  nine 
and  twelv-e? 

“The  poor  advertiser  wondered 
why  he  nc-ver  achieved  his  mar¬ 
ket-share  goal.  Today’s  con- 
-sumer  is  Ireing  bombarderl  by 
almost  2,000  advertising  mes¬ 
sages  daily,  and  it’s  hard  to 
IH-netrate  and  claim  a  share  of 
her  mind. 

“Rt*meml)er,”  he  concluded, 
“media  strategy-  is  not  a  game 
of  directing  proper  coverage.  We 
are  tr>’ing  to  get  people  to  stop 
buying  Brand  ‘.A’  and  to  buy 
our  Brand.  We  must  penetrate 
their  indifference  and  communi¬ 
cate  our  ideas  so  that  a  buying 
decision  results.  In  most  situa¬ 
tions,  frequency  is  a  must. 

• 

Meskill  Named 


John  Meskill,  formerly  media 
director  of  McCann-Marschalk, 
has  joined  Donahue  &  Coe  in 
the  same  capacity.  Peter  Dalton, 
who  joined  l)onahue  &  Coe  three 
years  ago,  is  now  associate  me¬ 
dia  director.  The  media  depart¬ 
ment  will  continue  under  the 
direction  of  Gerald  T.  Arthur. 
• 


Honor  Fred  He^ian 

Chicago 

Fred  Hegman,  Chicago  man¬ 
ager  of  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley, 
Inc.,  who  is  retiring  March  1 
after  42  years  with  the  firm,  was 
honored  at  a  luncheon  given  by 
the  Chicago  Chapter,  American 
Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  here  Feb.  13. 

• 

Change  of  Pace 


Full-color,  half-page  ads  in 
This  Week,  Parade  and  First 
Three  Markets  Group  are  being  1 
used  by  Lipton  Tea  as  part  of  a 
campaign  (via  Sullivan,  Stauf¬ 
fer,  Colwell  &  Bayles)  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  “Change-of-Pace  Vaca¬ 
tion  Contest,”  in  which  10  top 
prizes  are  expenses-paid  vaca¬ 
tions  for  two  in  Hawaii  plus 
31000  spending  money. 
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People  fascinate  people . . . 
and  these  people  make  the 

Thorn  McBride  story. 


Kurt  Milner 
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Elia  Valdez 


Jill  Torrance 


High  adventure  and  exciting  backgrounds  involving  colorful  people  keep  the  comic  reader  coming  back 
day  after  day.  Send  for  proofs  and  prices  now. 


News  Service 


940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego  12,  California  BEImont  4-7111 


PRIDE  IS  FOR  WINNING 
THE  TOUGH  ONES 

Boston  is  one  of  the  most  competitive  newspaper  towns  on  earth. 


Three  papers  are  fighting  it  out  —  and 
all  three  have  a  story  to  tell  you. 

The  Record-American  talks  circulation. 
The  Globe  talks  growth  and  total  linage 
(although  35%  of  the  Globe’s  morning 
linage  and  37%  of  the  Sunday  linage 
is  classified  advertising). 

The  Herald-Traveler? 

We  talk  leadership  where  leadership 
counts. 

Our  pride  comes  from  the  fact  that  we 
continue  to  run  more  display  adver¬ 
tising,  more  retail  advertising,  more 
national  advertising  than  any  other 
Boston  newspaper.  (And  we’ve  been 
increasing  our  share  of  the  market 
over  the  years.) 


And  we’re  proud  of  the  quality  of  our 
circulation  —  proud  that  even  the 
Globe’s  own  study  (The  New  Boston 
Study)  shows  that  Herald-Traveler 
readers  have  a  12%  higher  median  in¬ 
come  than  Globe  readers. 

We’re  proud,  too,  that  we  beat  the  so- 
called  “growing”  paper  at  its  own  game 
last  year.  (The  Globe,  still  last  in  daily 
circulation,  lost  over  5,(X)0  in  circula¬ 
tion  last  year.) 

But  here  are  the  facts  and  figures. 
They  show  that  we  keep  winning  the 
tough  ones.  Our  pride  comes  from  con¬ 
tinued  leadership  where  leadership 
counts  —  in  one  of  the  toughest  news¬ 
paper  towns  on  earth. 


A  GUIDE  TO  NEWSPAPER  LEADERSHIP  IN  BOSTON 
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Media  Selection  Factor 

Leading 

Paper 

Margin 
of  Lead 

Authority 

Circulation  —  Total  Daily 

Record-American 

56%* 

ABC  9-30-61 

Total  Display  Advtg.  (7  Days) 

Herald-Traveler 

8% 

Media  Records 

Total  Retail  Display 

Herald-Traveler 

8% 

Media  Records 

Total  General  Display 

Herald-Traveler 

7% 

Media  Records 

Automotive  Display 

Globe 

5% 

Media  Records 

Financial  Display 

Herald-Traveler 

69% 

Media  Records 

Total  Classified  (7  Days) 

Globe 

81% 

Media  Records 

Total  Advertising  (7  Days) 

Globe 

8% 

Media  Records 

Retail  Advertising  Classifications  (7  Days): 

Department  Stores 

Herald-Traveler 

5% 

Media  Records 

Grocery  Stores 

Herald-Traveler 

5% 

Media  Records 

Clothing  Stores.  Total 

Herald-Traveler 

72% 

Media  Records 

Shoe  Stores,  Total 

Herald-Traveler 

19% 

Media  Records 

Jewelers 

Herald-Traveler 

53% 

Media  Records 

Furniture  &  Hshid.  Stores 

Herald-Traveler 

31% 

Media  Records 

Median  Family  Income  of  Readers 

Herald-Traveler 

12% 

Globe  Studyy 

Readers  with  Family  Income  {10,000  and  Over 

Herald-Traveler 

28% 

Globe  Study 

Readers  with  Family  Income  $8,000  and  Over 

Herald-Traveler 

7% 

Globe  Study 

Readers  with  Family  Income  under  $4,000 

Globe 

47%- 

Globe  Study 

Reader  Household  Heads,  Professional, 

Managers,  Officials 

Herald-Traveler 

5% 

Globe  Study 

Readers  with  any  College  Education 

Herald-Traveler 

3% 

Globe  Study 

Exclusive  Readers,  Family  Income 

$10,000  &  Over 

Herald-Traveler 

69% 

Globe  Study 

Exclusive  Readers,  Family  Income 

$8,000  8.  Over 

Herald-Traveler 

21% 

Globe  Study 

Exclusive  Readers,  Family  Income 

$6,000  8.  Over 

Herald-Traveler 

3% 

Globe  Study 

Exclusive  Readers,  Family  Income 

undtr  $6,000 

Globe 

14%** 

Globe  Study 

Exclusive  Readers,  Family  Income 

undtr  $4,000 

Globe 

60%- 

Globe  Study 

Circulation  in  the  50  Cities  8i  Towns  of  the 

Boston  Std.  Metro.  Area  having: 

Highest  Median  Income 
per  Hshid. 

Herald-Traveler 

20% 

ABC  and  1960 
Census 

Most  Housing  Units  Added. 

1950-1960 

Herald-Traveler 

7% 

ABC  and 

Census 

Greatest  Increases  in 

School  Enrollment,  1950-1960 

Herald-Traveler 

15% 

(1950, 1960) 
ABC  and  Mass. 
Dept.  Ed. 

Media  Records  figures  are  for  full  year,  1961.  larger  daily  plus  Sunday. 
Globe  Study  cited  above  is  “The  New  Boston",  published  in  1961. 

*2nd  Papor  is  Hsrsid-Travsiar.  3rd  Paper  is  Globe. 

•*2nd  Paper  is  Record-American.  3rd  Paper  is  Herald-Traveler. 

^Median  Incomes  (not  published  by  Globe)  computed  from  Globe  Study  figures. 
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Canard  Sets  Sail 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


newspapers  with  high  frequency 
throughout  the  year. 

“These  ‘departure  date’  in¬ 
sertions,”  Mr.  O’Reilly  ex¬ 
plained,  “are  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  us  because  prospects 
contemplating  a  voyage  must 
.select  a  date  well  in  advance. 

“However,  a  substantial  por¬ 
tion  of  our  newspaper  budget, 
as  well  as  our  copy  emphasis, 
goes  into  insertions  promoting 
our  various  cruise  .services.  The 
insertions  frequently  run  with 
a  coupon  in  the  Sunday  travel 
sections  of  newspapers  on  our 
schedule.”  He  added  that  the 
coupon  offers  readers  folders 
containing  detailed  information 
on  any  one,  or  all,  of  Cunard’s 
varied  cruise  offerings. 

Another  important  service 
promoted  in  Cunard’s  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  the  line’s 
wholly- owned  subsidiary, 
Cunard  Eagle  Airw'ays,  which 
operates  regular  flights  between 
IMiami  and  London,  Miami  and 
Nassau,  and  New  York  and 
Bermuda. 

‘Minimum  Waste* 

According  to  Mr.  O’Reilly, 
who  began  his  advertising  ca¬ 
reer  at  Wendell  P.  Colton  Co., 
New  York  ad  agency,  the  bulk 
of  transatlantic  business  is 
knowTi  to  originate  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  markets  which  can  be 
reached  with  “a  minimum 
amount  of  waste  with  news¬ 
papers.” 

Mr.  O’Reilly  pointed  out  that 
a  major  influence  in  Cunard’s 
selection  of  newspapers  on  its 
schedule  has  been  the  quarterly 
summary  of  passport  statistics 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  State,  and  prepared  by 
Hearst  Advertising  Service’s 
travel  and  resort  department 
(E&P,  Feb.  10,  page  17). 

Newspapers  do  an  excellent 
job  in  telling  our  ‘departure 
date’  and  cruise  stories  to  the 


public  in  those  markets  where 
travel  prospects  are  most 
heavily  concentrated,”  he  said. 
“We  plan  to  continue  using  the 
medium  for  some  time  to  come.” 

Papers  Give  .Specifies 

Mr.  O’Reilly  noted  that  Cu¬ 
nard  uses  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  for  promoting  specific  de¬ 
tails  behind  the  line’s  varied 
transatlantic  and  cruise  ser\’ices 
— sales  stories  where  the  detail 
is  so  considerable  that  “only  the 
flexibility  and  readability  of 
newspaper  advertising  permits 
telling  the  complete  story.” 

Cunard,  he  went  on,  uses  the 
10  national  consumer  magazines 
to  tell  both  its  transatlantic  and 
cniise  sendees  stories  but  in  a 
more  “general,  relaxed  pres¬ 
entation”  and  in  a  medium 
“where  reproduction  quality  en¬ 
courages  the  use  of  full-color 
to  glamorize  our  story  of 
‘Luxury-Vacation-Island’  living 
aboard  our  liners.” 

“While  we  haven’t  yet  used 
ROP  newspaper  color,”  Mr. 
O’Reilly  added,  “it’s  quite  pos¬ 
sible  we  may  do  so  in  the 
future.” 

Budget  Increasing 

Within  recent  years,  Cunard 
has  increased  its  total  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriation  and  has  been 
putting  more  of  the  total  into 
newspapers.  Media  Records 
figures  on  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  compiled  for 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  show  an  interesting  pat¬ 
tern  for  Cunard’s  newspaper 
outlays.  Following  are  the 
steamship  line’s  expenditures  in 
newspapers  from  1953  through 
1958:  1953,  $329,894;  1954, 

$398,149;  1955,  $279,693;  1956, 
$445,362;  1957,  $358,635;  and 
1958,  $518,874. 

In  September  of  1959,  Cunard 
upped  its  newspaper  expendi¬ 
ture  to  about  $520,000  (E&P, 
July  18,  ’59,  page  20). 

While  some  steamship  lines 
have  openly  admitted  that  they 
do  not  try  to  compete  with  the 
airlines  (E&P,  Jan.  27,  page 
17),  preferring  to  tell  travellers: 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sundoy 


“If  you’re  in  a  hurry,  fly.  If  you  Her  maiden  voyage  departure 
want  to  travel  relaxed,  go  by  from  Liverpool  on  July  4,  1810, 
.ship,”  Cunard  definitely  feels  it  setting  in  motion  the  first  regu- 


doen  compete  with  air  travel. 
As  Mr.  O’Reilly  said,  “obviously 
a  person  contemplating  overseas 
travel  has  two  choices:  either 
a  quick  trip  by  air  or  an  en¬ 
joyable  crossing  by  .ship.  Our 
advertising  is  aimed  at  inducing 
him  to  make  the  latter  and,  in 
our  opinion,  the  better  choice.” 

Mr.  O’Reilly  said  that  air-sea 
travel  combinations  are  an  in¬ 
creasing  factor  in  the  European 
travel  market.  He  anticipates  a 
stepping-up  of  advertising  and 
promotion  in  this  area. 

Mr.  O’Reilly  noted  that  gen¬ 
erally,  steamship  and  airline 
travel  ads  parallel  each  other  in 
key  markets  and  are  purchased 
in  various  media  depending  on 
passport  issuances  in  any  given 
market. 

Trawl  .Sections 

“Over  the  years,”  Mr.  O’Reilly 
said,  “we  have  come  to  believe 
that  a  newspaper  travel  section 
is  the  natural  place  for  us  to 
concentrate  our  advertising  for 
Cunard  because  the  average 
travel  .section  is  read  by  50% 
of  the  newspaper’s  potential 
readers.  What’s  more,  readers 
of  these  travel  sections  are  more 
travel  conscious  because  they 
are  pre-sold  on  travel.  Our 
problem  is  to  get  them  to  travel 
overseas  by  Cunard  ships.” 

Summing  up,  Mr.  O’Reilly 
said  there  are  three  basic  rea¬ 
sons  why  Cunard  utilizes  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  its  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising:  1)  Newspapers  offer 
the  opportunity  to  advertise 
with  frequency  in  markets 
where  there  is  a  known  potential 
for  steamship  business;  2) 
Newspapers  have  an  immediacy 
which  enables  Cunard  to  tell 
its  story  in  a  “forceful,  dramatic 
way;”  and  3)  Newspapers  en¬ 
able  Cunard  to  give  local  sup¬ 
port  to  the  sales  efforts  of  its 
trav'el  agents. 

“As  is  the  case  with  other 
steamship  lines,  a  very  high 
percentage  of  Cunard’s  pas¬ 
senger  bookings  are  developed 
by  our  agents,”  Mr.  O’Reilly 
said.  “Thus  it  behooves  us  to 
reciprocate  the  support  our 
agents  give  us.” 

Cunard  History 

The  history  of  Cunard  is  the 
history  of  transatlantic  steam 
navigation.  The  “Britannia,” 
the  first  Cunard  liner  (taking 
the  word  “liner”  in  the  modem 
sense  as  meaning  a  unit  in  a 
fleet  providing  a  regular  ad¬ 
vertise  service  to  specific  ports 
on  specific  dates)  was  the  first 
steamship  to  establish  regular 
communication  across  the  At- 
i  lantic. 

EDITOR  ac  PUI 


lar  Atlantic  steamship  line, 
sprang  from  the  foresight  of 
Samuel  Cunard,  merchant  and 
shop  owner  of  Halifax,  N.S.  He 
was  joined  in  the  venture  by 
Robert  Napier,  noted  Scots  engi¬ 
neer,  George  Bums  and  David 
Maciver,  .ship  owners  in  the 
British  coastal  trades. 

Originally  established  as  the 
British  and  North  American 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com¬ 
pany,  the  second  decade  of  the 
Cunard  story  was  ushere<l  in 
in  the  1850’s  with  the  line’s 
adoption  of  the  iron  hull  to  re¬ 
place  wood  hulls  and  the  screw 
proj)eller  instead  of  the  paddle 
wheel.  The  first  Cunarder  to  be 
built  of  iron  and  propeller 
driven  was  the  “Andes”  in 
1852. 

From  the  present  year  of 
Cunard  history,  it  is  possible 
to  look  back  through  years  that 
have  seen  far  greater  mechani¬ 
cal  progress  than  could  have 
been  foreseen  when  the  “Britan¬ 
nia”  first  sailed — progress  mani¬ 
fested  in  such  Cunarders  as 
the  “Persia”  (1856);  “Senda” 
(1881);  “Etruria”  (1884); 
“Campania”  (1893);  “Lusitania” 
(1907);  “Mauretania”  (1907); 
“Aquitania”  (1914)  just  to  name 
a  few. 

But  the  great  “Queen”  liners, 
and  eveiy  ship  in  the  Cunard 
fleet  today,  specialized  ma¬ 
chines  though  they  may  be,  are 
firstly  great  ships  and  the  logi¬ 
cal  descendants  of  the  “Bri¬ 
tannia.” 

• 

Sales  Managers 

Chicago 

T.  W.  Bums  and  D.  P.  Rowe 
have  Ijeen  appointed  sales  man¬ 
agers  in  the  western  division  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune's  general 
display  advertising  department. 


M^TNON  6AS0UKS  FLOW  EVEN  AT  ST  NELOW  ft 


AAARATNON  GASOLINES  FLOW  AND  AWAT  TOD  M  d 


MANATNON  GASOINKS  FUW  EVEN  ATSTIELSW  d 


ASK  FON  MARATHON  SOTER-lf  01  WLEhmIw  ft 


HI-FI — Ohio  Oil  Co.  placed  this 
Four-color  preprint  ad  in  69  news¬ 
papers  in  its  six-state  mid-west 
marketing  territory. 
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V^ub  reportei’s  once  grew  up  on  the  Five  W’s.  The 
man  in  the  green  eyeshade  would  say:  “Tell  ’em  Who, 
What,  When,  Where,  Why.”  Reportorial  and  newspaper 
reputations  were  built  on  the  Five  W’s. 

But  times  change.  News  practises,  too.  At  The  Kansas 
City  Star,  as  on  other  papei’s,  we  feel  the  Five  W’s  no 
longer  are  adequate  for  reporting  complex  events  of 
the  space  age.  So  we  now  add  the  I,  of  Intei^pretation, 
and  the  A,  of  Analysis. 

But  we  still  believe  in  facts.  We  continue  to  rely  on 
the  R,  of  Responsibility — the  newspaper’s  basic  obliga¬ 
tion  to  make  involved  subjects  intelligible  and  to  present 
a  lucid,  meaningful  news  picture. 

In  line  with  this  thinking.  The  Star  is  creating  a 
series  of  sections,  titled  “Background  for  Better  Un- 
dei*standing,”  which  are  penetrating  explorations  of 
vital  problems  and  issues  of  our  times. 


The  current  section,  product  of  Alvin  McCoy,  The 
Star’s  Pulitzer-prize-winning  reporter,  deals  with  the 
space  age  and  race  to  the  moon.  McCoy  spent  weeks 
in  Washington  and  at  Cape  Canaveral  gathering  ma¬ 
terial.  He  tells  of  our  progress  and  contrasts  American 
and  Russian  accomplishments.  Two  significant  aspects 
of  the  space  race  are  thoroughly  examined:  missiles 
for  defense  and  peacetime  dividends  from  space 
research. 


McCoy’s  discussion  and  related  material  occupied  four 
pages  in  The  Sunday  Star  Februaiy  18.  If  you  care  to 
see  a  copy,  just  drop  us  a  note. 


Earlier  offerings  in  the  ‘‘Background  for  Better 
Understanding”  series:  a  review  of  the  Berlin 
impasse  by  Col,  Kenneth  L.  Fox,  The  Star’s 
military  commentator;  “The  Great  Struggle — 
Communism  Challenges  Freedom”  by  Fox  and 
W.  W.  Baker  of  The  Star’s  editorial  staff.  A 
forthcoming  report  deals  2vith  Latin  America. 


Rated  by  Newspaper  Publishers  One  of  America's  Ten  Best  Dailies 


RETAIL  SURVEY; 

Food  Chain  Runs 
Double-Truck  Hi-Fi 


The  first  full  double-truck  Hi- 
Fi  preprint,  instead  of  the  usual 
single-sheet  insert,  was  used  last 
week  by  Shop-Rite  Super  Mar¬ 
kets  in  eight  New  Jersey  dailies 
to  announce  the  New  Jersey 
chain’s  11th  Anniversary  “Mil¬ 
lion  Dollar  Give-Away.” 

According  to  Zal  Venet,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Venet  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J.,  Shop- 
Rite’s  ad  agency,  the  preprinting 
of  the  double-truck  ad  was  han¬ 
dled  by  Eastern  Colortype, 
Clifton,  N.  J.,  and  was  published 
in  the  following  papers:  Newark 
Star-Ledger,  Newark  Evening 
News,  Bergen  Record,  Passaic 
Herald  News,  Elizabeth  Daily 
Journal,  Plainfield  Courier 
News,  Patterson  Evening  News, 
and  the  Camden  Courier. 

Mr.  Venet  said  the  newspapers 
had  only  to  print  the  full-page 
black  and  white  Shop- Rite  ad 
on  the  right-hand  facing  page 
opposite  the  Hi-Fi  preprint 
which  contained  fuU-color  repro¬ 
duction  of  dinnerware  being 
offered  free  each  week  with  the 
purchase  of  $7.50  worth  of 
groceries. 

The  agency  president  said  that 
the  ad  was  the  first  preprint  ever 
to  be  used  by  a  retail  super 
market  chain  and  the  first  full 
double-truck  to  ever  be  used  by 
any  advertiser  in  any  category. 

Preparation  of  the  unique  ad 
was  handled  under  the  direction 
of  Mr,  Venet  who  said  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  when  he  sought 
better  control  of  the  preprint 
sheet  “instead  of  having  to  use 
the  dinky  single  sheet.” 

“By  planning  this  Shop-Rite 
ad  as  a  double  truck,”  he  said, 
“we  not  only  gained  control  of 
the  preprint  sheet,  but  we  also 
nailed  down  our  position  in  the 


newspapers — center  fold.” 

The  double-truck  preprint  first 
appeared  in  the  Sunday,  Feb.  11 
edition  of  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  and  ran  in  the  other 
dailies  Monday  through  Wednes¬ 
day,  Feb.  12,  13,  and  14.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  900,000  copies  of  the  prt;- 
print  were  used  as  direct  mail 
folders. 

While  the  sche<luled  papers 
charged  the  local  contract  rate, 
Mr.  Venet  said  that  some  papers 
in  addition  gave  credit  for  the 
paper. 

The  promotion  was  backed 
with  in-store  material,  publicity, 
and  black  and  white  and  two- 
color  ads  in  every  major  daily 
newspaper  in  Shop-Rite’s  four 
state  trading  area. 

«  «  « 

RETAIL  SURVEY 

•  The  White  House,  El  Paso, 
Texas,  department  store,  will 
run  a  96-page  tabloid  section  in 
the  El  Paso  Times  of  Sunday, 
Feb.  25,  to  announce  the  March  1 
opening  of  a  new  branch  store, 
according  to  Rufus  Fairchild, 
advertising  manager. 

«  *  * 

•  “Men’s  Wear  Report,”  a  28- 
page  special  section  coinciding 
with  the  opening  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail 
Clothiers  and  Furnishers,  was 
published  Feb.  11  as  part  of  the 
Washington  Post.  The  section 
carried  about  16,000  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  addition  to  the 
474,000  Sunday  circulation  of 
the  Post,  5,000  copies  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  were  distributed  to  conven¬ 
tion  delegates.  An  additional  2,- 
000  copies  were  mailed  to  men’s 
wear  retailers  throughout  the 
U.S. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 
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Television  Bureau  Chides 


Newspapers  for  Slow  Data 


Norman  Cash,  president.  Tele¬ 
vision  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
this  week  chided  newspapers  for 
their  slow  reporting  of  adver¬ 
tising  statistics. 

“We  are  able  to  report  six  to 
eight  weeks  after  the  fact  what 
films  and  brands  are  .spending 
for  tv  advertising,”  Mr.  Cash 
said.  “We  find  it  is  one  of  our 
best  tools  for  selling  the 
medium.” 

(Newspapers,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
report  dollar  figures  once  a  year, 
usually  during  the  second  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  following  year.  Once 
a  month  linage  figures  of  major 
classifications  are  reportetl  by 
Media  Records  for  52  cities  and 
published  in  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER.) 

Mr.  Cash  said  that  the  un¬ 
official  total  tv  sales  for  1961 
was  $1,695,000,000,  and  added 
that  the  official  figure  broken 
down  by  brands  would  be  avail¬ 
able  in  March. 

Discounts  Cliargc 

Discounting  the  charge  of  dis¬ 
criminatory  discounts  leveled 
last  week  by  Jeno  J.  Paulucci, 
president,  Chun  King  Corp. 
(E&P,  Feb.  10,  page  16)  Mr. 
Cash  declaml  any  advertiser 
could  today  place  $1,000,000  a 
day  in  tv  advertising  in  prime 
time.  He  said  the  tvB  had  set 
as  its  1962  goal  an  increase  of 
15%  in  tv  over  1961,  which  was 
six  per  cent  ahead  of  1960. 

“We  think  it  is  good  business 
to  recognize  the  big  volume  and 
frequency  buyers,”  Mr.  Cash 
said.  “Giving  them  discounts 
does  not  preclude  the  small 
buyer  from  making  effective  use 
of  the  medium.” 

Mr.  Paulucci  in  a  telegram  to 
Newton  N.  Minow,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  complained  that 
firms  spending  from  $500,000  to 
$1,000,000  a  year  for  t\'  adver- 
I  tising  must  use  only  spots 


during  other  than  prime  time  or 
buy  10  to  20-second  spots  he 
called  “not  long  enough  to  be 
good  commercials.”  He  sug- 
gestetl  10%  as  a  fair  discount 
for  volume,  saying  advertisers 
were  not  entitled  to  as  high  as 
60%  which  some  advertisers  get. 

Analyzing  the  tvB  goal  of  a 
15%  jump  in  tv  advertising  this 
year,  Mr.  Cash  said  the  top  100 
advertisers  that  now  spend  $1 
billion  a  year  in  advertising 
should  increase  about  5%,  or 
account  for  $50,000,000  more  in 
1962  than  in  1961,  while  other 
advertisers  should  go  up  $175,- 
000,000  for  a  total  increase  of 
$225,000,000  in  national  adver¬ 
tising. 

“We  will  be  able  to  get  much 
of  our  increase  in  business  by 
showing  advertisers  what  com¬ 
petitors  are  doing  in  our 
medium,”  he  said,  adding  that 
the  t%’B  this  year,  would  have  a 
better  measure  than  ever  before 
on  the  use  of  local  tv  through 
Broadcast  Advertisers  Reports. 

BAR  is  now  covering  75  mar¬ 
kets,  compiling  statistics  by  ac¬ 
count  name. 

Other  1962  promotion  plans 
of  the  tvB  include  telecasts  of 
its  28-minute  program  called 
“The  Sales  Machine”  first  shown  |k 
in  Detroit  last  November.  It  will 
be  aired  over  WPIX-TV  in  New 
York  next  month  and  subse¬ 
quently  over  other  stations  in 
key  markets.  During  May  and 
June  sales  clinics  will  be  held 
in  17  cities.  Available  for  show¬ 
ing  to  advertisers  are  some  2,000 
different  slides  for  film  presen¬ 
tations. 

Financed  by  $1,000,000  re¬ 
ceived  in  memberships  from  250 
tv  stations,  three  networks,  16 
representatives  and  seven  uni¬ 
versities,  Mr.  Cash  said  that  tvB 
income  should  increase  $50,000, 
or  about  three  percent,  this  year. 

In  addition  to  its  sales  staff  of 
seven,  the  bureau  works  with 
sales  personnel  on  all  member 
stations. 


PICTURE  BOOK  DESIBNER 

$12,000— $15,000  ' 

Magazine  of  renown  seeks  skilled,  imaginative  designer  to  create  i 

color-illustrated  books  on  peoples,  places,  and  the  world  of  nature.  ] 

Sure  picture  judgment,  strong  story  sense  and  feel  for  the  dra-  1 

matic  a  must.  Ability  to  translate  editorial  concepts  into  visual  I 

presentations,  utilizing  the  entire  range  of  illustrations  materials  | 

— color  photographs,  paintings,  lithographs,  wood  cuts,  maps, 
etc. — to  create  superior  picture  setiuences  essential.  Must  be  able 
to  work  with  photographers  artists,  map  makers.  Knowledge  of 
typography  and  production  techniques  helpful.  Opportunity  to 
work  with  unparalleled  resources.  Generous  benefits  and  oppor-  I 

tunity  for  advancement.  In  confidential  letter,  detail  your  pro¬ 
fessional  qualifications,  positions  held,  education  and  travel. 

Eastern  seaboard.  Box  1181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Fastest  way  to  make  controlled-quality  color  engravings... 

Vario-Klischograph 


You  will  make  agency  quality  color  engravings  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time  when  you  use  a  Vario-Klischograph.  It’s  an  engrav¬ 
ing  plant  in  itself  ...  the  most  profitable ...  the  most  practical 
.  .  .  the  most  modern  engraving  method  you  can  use. 

In  a  single  operation,  as  it  enlarges  or  reduces  and  mechan¬ 
ically  screens,  the  Vario  electronically  scans,  color  separates, 
color  corrects  and  removes  undercolor.  All  this  from  either 
reflected  copy  or  transparency.  Plates  can  be  re-etched  for 
local  correction  if  desired. 

Additionally,  with  a  simple  adjustment  of  the  controls,  it 


will  improve  on  poor  copy,  emphasizing  details  for  quality 
reproduction. 

The  Vario  engraves  on  almost  any  plate  material  available 
from  your  local  source:  copper,  zinc,  magnesium,  aluminum, 
or  plastic.  It  also  makes  screened  positives  for  engraving  and 
offset  work. 

Find  out  how  you  can  double ...  or  triple  ...  the  output  of 
your  engraving  operation  with  a  K-181  Vario-Klischograph. 
Write  today  for  detailed,  illustrated  brochure  and  specifica¬ 
tion  sheet. 


KLISCHOGRAPH  by 


htejvi 


80  Varick  StrMt.  ttew  York  1 3,  N.  Y. 


Yes!  Please  send  me  full  color  brochure 
and  spec  sheet  on  the  Vario-Klischograph. 

FREEl 

NAME 

1 

COMPANY  NAME 


Headquarters  for  *  Klischograph  Electronic  Engravers  *  RPM  Paper  cutters 
See  Klischograph  Equipment  in  operation  at  the  1962  DRUPA  Exposition 


Atlantic  Expands 
Co-op  Program 

^Kti  ■h^|B  The  Atlantic  Companies  are 
launchinpr  a  country-wide  coop- 
erative  newspaper  advertisinjj 
which  will  prive  the 
aprent  a  “one-two  punch”  in 
^  fiprhtinpr  competition  and  in  nain- 

inp:  new  clients,  it  was  announctnl 
Miles  F.  York,  president. 

The  Atlantic  Companies,  com- 
-*•'  prisinp:  Atlantic  Mutual  In.«ur- 
«wnii..v.K...uni.  m,»,  >iun,>o.»  aucc  Compauv  and  its  whollv- 

cii)()y  in  1C  ()l(I-st\  Ic  owned  subsidiary  Centennial 

Kentucky  BoiirlxMl  company  write  vir- 

. . .  •  nBHHpvBHM  tually  all  types  of  insurance 

iw  .uui  t'xcept  life  insurance. 

Suc<*esftful 

inp  illustrations,  and  provides 

greater  continuity  lietween  Mr.  York  said  that  Atlantic’s 
Early  Times  newspaper  and  innovation  in  1961  of  a  coopera- 
mapazine  advertising.  The  pho-  tive  advertising  program  had 
swi'Tiu  Trt  pu«vr<t  ■  tographs  used  in  the  newspaper  proved  so  successful  that  the 

lj  Switch  TO  PHOTOS  identical  to  the  maga-  company  was  expanding  its  1962 

■I  '  Newspaper  ads  for  Early  zine  ads  for  the  same  period,  program  from  90  to  117  news- 

Times  Kentucky  Bourbon  have  The  first  in  this  new'  news-  papers  and  also  enlarging  the 

a  new'  look.  A  recent  change  by  jiaper  photo  ad  series  is  an  size  of  the  advertisements  sub- 

BDSli^  Early  Times  Distillery  Co.  from  Early  Times  ski  scene,  current-  stantially.  The  new  campaipm 

®  the  use  of  line  art  to  photo-  ly  appearing  in  .some  300  major  will  once  again  emphasize  the 

graphs  adds  sparkle  to  current  new’spapers  across  the  nation.  .services  and  advantages  of  the 
newspaper  advertising  (via  Er- 
don,”  Reyn-  win  Wasey,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan 
,  non-filter  Inc.). 

The  change  in  format  (.see 
broke  this  cut)  adds  realism  to  advertis- 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Reynolds  Uses  Color 
To  Debut  ‘Brandon’ 


Full-page  and  l.jOO-line  ads  w’eek  in  New  England  and 
in  two  colors  and  black  and  Southern  California, 
white  have  been  sche<luled  in  In  addition  to  new’spapers, 
daily  newspapers  by  R.  J.  Reyn-  magazines,  radio-tv  and  outdoor 
olds  Tobacco  Co.  as  part  of  a  advertising  will  be  employe<l  for 
multi-media  campaign  (via  Win.  the  newest  member  of  Reynolds’ 

lineup  of  Camel,  Winston  and 
(m  Salem  cigaret  brands. 

I  1  Copy  describes  Brandon  as 

«  the  result  of  seven  years  of  re- 

search.  “ReyBlend  7,”  a  copy¬ 
righted  phrase,  is  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  special  “harmonizing” 
process  developtnl  by  Reynolds 
for  the  controlled  blending  of 
fine  tobaccos. 


AMERICAS  lARGESr 
IDBACCO  RESEARCH 
(MB)  ANNOUNCES 

AN  IMPORTANT  NEW 
CIGARETTE 


KKWIHI^l 


4-COIX)R  .\D.S  How'ever,  Mr.  York  said  that  the 

Heavy  newspaper  and  tv  bar-  new  series  of  ads  will  be  less 
rages  in  test  markets  are  l>eing  >nstitutional  and  more  sales- 
laid  dow'n  by  Armstrong  Cork  nnentetl. 

Co.’s  new'ly  forme<l  consumer  “The  major  puriwse  of  this 
products  division  to  market  a  campaign,”  Mr.  York  pointed 
new  household  product.  One  out,  “is  to  help  the  agent  develop 
Step  Floor  Care.  good  sales  leads  through  a  com- 

The  test  markets  —  Harris-  bination  of  newspaper  adver- 
burg-York-Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  tising  and  sales  promotional 
Greater  Philadelphia  markets  follow-up.” 

—  are  getting  four-color,  full-  „ 

page  newspaper  ads  where  avail-  ***“'  * 

able,  backed  by  1800-  and  1000-  Under  the  cooperative  pro¬ 
line  black  and  white  insertions  gram,  Atlantic  pays  the  cost  of 
(via  BBDO).  the  insertion  and  shares  the  cost 

The  product,  which  makes  it  of  the  agent’s  listing, 
possible  to  clean  and  polish  re-  of  a  sales 

sihent  flooring  m  one  operation,  package  designed  to  help  the 
IS  being  plugged  with  the  theme,  and  retain  old 

.\s  it  cleans,  it^pohshes.  business.  Tie-in  material  includes 

new.spaper  mats  and  one 
KIHM.  C.ULUK  AUS  minute  radio  commercials  for 

A  king-size  non-filter  menthol  the  agent’s  own  use,  as  well  as 
cigaret,  Kool  plain-end,  is  being  Ixioklets,  reprints  and  a  series  of 
introduced  by  Brown  &  William-  direct  mail  letters, 
son  Tobacco  Co.  in  12  New  Eng-  Atlantic’s  cooperative  adver- 
land  markets  with  1000-  and  tising  program  is  the  first  of  its 
1750-line  one-color  and  black  ads  kind  developed  and  operated  on 
in  newspapers  (via  Ted  Bates  a  continuing  basis  by  a  company 
&  Co.).  The  cigaret  replaces  the  functioning  under  the  American 
non-filter  re^lar-size  Kool.  .■\gency  System.  Doremus  & 

Company  is  the  Atlantic  Com- 
C\MI*AIGN  ROUNDUP  panics’  advertising  agency. 

•  Essex  House,  New  York,  • 

is  placing  10%  of  its  $30  000  .v^s  Oflfer  Prizes 
budget  for  ads  in  the  H  all 

Street  Journal  and  New  York  Chicago 

major  dailies.  Balance  of  the  John  Morrell  &  Co.,  meat 


■  A!Eiyi>L/W7S...  plant  expansions...  plant 
modernizations ...  are  all  within  the  scope 
of  engineering  and  architectural  services 
rendered  by  Lockwood  Greene.  A  sam¬ 
pling  of  these  projects,  both  major  and 

minor,  in  the  highly 
JtCWSpBpCT  specialized  news- 
paper-and-printing  field 
is  presented  pictorially 
printing  in  a  new  brochure 
•  ^  now  available... 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC 


BOSTON  16,  MASS. 
316  Stuart  St. 


SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
Montgomary  Bldg. 


ii'-'  i*' 


the  pom^  <rf  IHbomb 


V,*  • 


•y-j  - 


-.tiVr  .a 
"'rr-i-  -ff 


■  ig  a  conTfotled  trickle.  4,an  would  have  an  aimSI 
;^imltl«s  source  of  electric  power.  ^ 

“if”  is  a  big  one.  It  means,  among  other  things, 

V  buitding  a<iontalner  to  hold  100*mil!ion  degree  temperatures  ^ 
...  hot  erKMjgh  to  vaporize  any  known  material.  ;  , 

Theo«McriW.  this  c»nwn«  problem  could  b|^Wed  .  ^ 

by  holding  the  hydrogen  reaction  inside  a  powerful 
magnetic  field,  a  sort  of  “magnetic  bottle." 

^il  now.  this  magnetic  bottle"  would  have  reguired  a  series 
huge  magnets  consuming  a  powerhouse  full  of  electricihC 

But  Westihghouse  has  built 
d^nlphis  super  magnet,  no  larger  than 

only  a  6-volt  battery  fof'paiffl^f', 

'  v^twice  as  intense  as  a  conventional  ^fnagnel 
.'%cie^Ss'^lieve  that  future  super  magne^^lW 
^  prO^de  the  “bottle"  to  harness  the  po\««Nr  «la?%#i 
Vf)u:^  be  sure ...  if  ifs  Westinabouse 
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Seldom  have  so  many  natio 

ag^reed  o 


I 


iiie  things 


••• 


GOSS  PRESSES 


It 


A  common  bond  links  hundreds  of  publishers 
around  the  world.  It’s  hard  at  work  in  their  press¬ 
rooms,  probably  the  most  valuable  equipment  they 
will  ever  own— a  Goss  press. 

There  are  good  reasons  why  so  many  publishers 
choose  Goss.  Offering  the  only  complete  line  of 
newspaper  presses  and  equipment  enables  us  to 
tailor-equip  pressrooms  of  every  size.  But  features, 
dependability  and  service  are  the  biggest  reasons 
why  Goss  has  long  been  the  popular  choice. 

Goss’  list  of  “firsts,”  already  the  industry’s  long¬ 
est,  keeps  growing  longer  every  year.  And  the  engi¬ 
neering  skill  responsible  assures  dependable,  long¬ 
life  operation  for  your  equipment.  Goss  service 
begins  at  the  plant  planning  stage— we  can  help 
most  when  called  in  early.  And  there’s  round-the- 
clock  service  any  time  after  installation,  too. 


That’s  why  publishers  everywhere  “Get  in  Touch 
with  Goss.”  We’d  be  happy  to  hear  from  you. 


a 


Everyone  is  talking  about  the  new  Goss  Headliner''  Mark  II 
press— with  dozens  of  new  features  and  innovations.  Also  at 
right,  the  improved  Headliner  Mark  I. 


3  out  of  4  American  daily  newspapers 
are  printed  on  Qoss  presses 


A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-60SS-DEXTER,  INC. 
The  leader  in  graphic  arts  . . .  engineering,  service 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide 


I 


FAIRCHILD  ' 

news 

The  top  SSOO  prize  in  the  1%1 
Fairchild  News  and  Idea  Reporting 
Award  contest  was  split  hclwccn 
W  alter  N.  Mathews  of  the  New  ^  ork 
staff  of  ELECIRONIC  Nps  and 
Joel  Olesky  of  Fairchild's  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  for  their  story  on 
major  executive  cliaiifies  at  (iencral 
Dynamics  (^orp. 

Another  $500  top  prize  was  awarded 
to  Martin  Chitifried  of  the  New 
York  staff  of  SI  PERMARKET 
NEWS  htr  his  four-part  study  of 
New  Jersey  supermarketin;;. 
Second-place  $1(X)  awards  went  to 
Harry  Jenkins  of  the  DAILY'  NEWS 
REfjORD  New  York  staff  for  his 
consistent  market  coverage  of  the 
import  threat  to  the  cotton  textile 
iiuiustry,  and  Bernard  (iroger  of  the 
WOMEN'S  WEAR  DAILY  staff  in 
New  York  for  his  series  on  the  role 
of  discounting  in  corset  distribution.  | 
$.50  award  for  the  hest-of-the-year  i 
stories  on  the  individual  Fairchild 
papers  were  given  as  follows:  ' 

WOMEN'S  WEAR  DAILY— Ber¬ 
nard  Groger  for  his  corset  distribu¬ 
tion  story,  and  Fred  Eichelhaum, 
■New  York,  for  his  news  beat  on  i 
the  new  Montgomery  W'ard  presi¬ 
dent. 

HOME  FLRNI.SHINGS  DAILY'— 
Jim  Cattani,  Philadelphia  bureau.  ' 
for  his  work  on  the  Philco  instant 
dividend  plan,  and  DeSales  A. 
Cooke,  Baltimore,  for  service  on 
gigantic  forces  at  work  in  distribu¬ 
tion. 

DAILY  NEW  S  RECORD-J.  W. ; 
Cohn,  Geneva,  for  coverage  of  inter-  j 
national  conference  on  cotton  tex-  i 
tihs  at  Geneva,  and  Harry  Jenkins. 
New  York,  for  study  on  import  ' 
threat  to  cotton  textile  industry.  ; 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS— Walter  N. 
Mathews,  New  York,  and  Joel 
Olesky,  Washington,  who  split  the  ' 
top  award,  and  Leon  Tolopko,  New  ^ 
York,  for  his  continuing  work  on  i 
use  of  thermoelectric  materials  for  ' 
commercial  use. 

METALWORKING  NEWS— Marc 

Raizman.  Detroit,  for  story  on 
Ford's  Cardinal,  ami  Ladd  Kuzela. 
Los  .\ngeles.  for  story  of  a  new 
metal  cutting  machine  employing 
high  velocity  water  jet  stream. 

DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY— John 
Bassettt,  -San  Francisco,  for  story  on 
controversy  over  Walgreen  ads,  and 
Marvin  Caplan  and  Guy  De  Lort, 
both  of  Washington,  for  coverage  of 
Kefauver  hearings. 

FOOTWEAR  NEWS— Charles  Sil¬ 
versmith,  New  York,  for  “L.  1.  Inde¬ 
pendents  Unite  to  Dissuade  Dis¬ 
counts,”  and  Vivian  Infantino,  New 
York,  for  shoe  tie-in  on  .Norell 
opening. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Publishers  of 

Daily  News  Record,  Women's  Wear  Daily, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwear  News, 
Supermarket  News,  Drug  News  Weekly, 
Men's  Wear  Electronic  News,  Books, 
Metalworking  News.  Directories. 


John  Cowles  Jr.  Cited 
For  Theatre  Projitet 

Minneapolis 

John  Cowles  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Mimit’iipolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
has  been  chosen  “outstanding 
young  man  of  Minneapolis  for 
I'.lfil.” 

He  will  receive  the  distin¬ 
guished  .service  award  of  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Feb.  28  for  his  work  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  Tyrone  Guthrie  Theater 
proj(*ct  to  Minnesota  and  for 
his  participation  and  lead<‘rship 
in  other  civic,  cultural,  profes¬ 
sional  and  educational  endeavors 
and  associations. 

Mr.  Cowles  first  helped  per¬ 
suade  Sir  Tyrone  Guthrie  and 
his  associates  to  select  the  Twin 
Cities  as  the  home  for  a  new, 
non-profit  national  repertory 
company.  Mr.  Cowles  then  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  Tyrone 
Guthrie  Theatre  Foundation  in 
May,  1960,  and  provided  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  fund  drives  for  $2,- 
1.50,000  to  build  the  new  theatre. 
• 

Stan  Federman,  managing 
(Hlitor,  Milwaukee  (Ore.)  Re¬ 
view  —  named  editor  during 
absence  of  Publisher  Monroe 
Sweetland. 

*  *  4: 

Hi'GH  Gale,  reporter,  Pay¬ 
ette  (Idaho)  Independent — En- 
terprist — to  news  editor,  Ash¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Daily  Tidinys. 

«  «  * 

Donald  G.  McGillivray  to 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  bureau,  Vancou¬ 
ver  (B.C.)  Province,  succeeding 
Chris  Young,  new  editor, 
Ottawa  Citizen. 

*  *  * 

Calvin  L.  Porter,  former 
city  editor,  Sanford  (N.C.) 
Herald  to  assistant  city  editor, 
Lynrhlmry  (Va.)  News,  Earl 
Simpkins  Jr.,  copy  desk,  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal  to 
police  reporter,  l.,.ARRY  Pratt, 
formerly  of  news  .staff  of  the 
Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News  to 
general  assignments  reporters. 
News. 


LETTER  PERFECT  —  A  Portland 
(Maine)  Press  Herald-Evening  Ex¬ 
press  correspondent,  O.  B.  Denison 
Jr.,  used  Maine's  new  letter  li¬ 
cense  plate  law  to  advantage  with 
this  PRESS  plate.  A  rural  reporter, 
he  stole  the  march  on  his  city 
colleagues.  The  plates  are  good 
for  five  years  in  Maine,  but  cost 
an  extra  $30  to  order. 

Joe  DeBona  —  resigned  as 
New  London  (Conn.)  corre¬ 
spondent,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Sunday  Herald. 

urn* 

James  Scott,  mining  editor 
of  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and 
.Mail  the  past  20  years  —  now 
assistant  Inisiness  editor. 

*  *  * 

Allen  J.  Nieber,  city  editor 
since  19.52  —  appointed  staff  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  managing  editor 
of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press  for  special  projects.  Ray 
O.  Williams  —  promoted  to 
city  editor. 

• 

R.  Roger  Reeve,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Pittsburg 
(Calif.)  Post-Dispatch — to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Sunnyvale 
(Calif.)  Daily  Standard  Moun¬ 
tain  Vietv  Register  Leader.  Jay 
C.  Smith — moves  up  to  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager. 


personal 


Nt^w  Editor  NuiikmI; 

J.  Mare  Retires 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 

The  retin-ment  of  A.  J,  Mace, 
editor  of  the  Oshkosh  Daily 
Northwestern  and  a  member 
of  its  staff  since  1919,  was 
announced  recently  by  North- 
we.stern  co-puhli.shers,  Samuel 
W.  Heaney  and  .A.  Thomas 
Schfalm. 

Gilbert  R.  Lahudde,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  was  ap|K)inted  editor.  Arthur 
F.  Techlow  Jr.,  police  and  court 
reporter,  was  named  city  editor 
and  Joe  Harrand  was  assigned 
to  the  jiolice  court  beat. 

Mr.  Mace  left  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  to  join  the  Army  in  World 
War  I.  He  began  newspaper 
work  as  associate  editor  of  an 
Army  newspaper  and  later  going 
to  Washington  to  write  a  syndi¬ 
cated  column  and  features  for 
Army  hospital  newspapers.  He 
joined  the  Daily  Northwestern 
staff  as  a  reporter  in  1919. 

Serving  as  associate  editor  for 
the  past  sev’eral  years  as  well  as 
city  editor  for  13  years,  Mr. 
Labudde’s  appointment  con¬ 
tinues  an  association  with  the 
Oshkosh  Northwestern  he  began 
in  1927. 


New  Frontier  Policies  Face  The 
Ballot  Box  in  1962 

435  U.  S.  Representatives  —  36  U.  S.  Senators  —  35 
Governors  will  be  elected  this  year. 

CQ  Service  brings  the  full  analyzed  campaign  details 
—  currently  —  continually  updated  —  indexed  for  use 
as  a  running  reference. 

CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  SERVICE 

1156  19th  St.,  N.  W..  Washington  6,  D.  C.  202-FE  8-4660 


Wayne  Grundish,  formerly 
of  the  Pitt,shurgk  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette — to  copy  de.sk,  .Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  Press.  George  W. 
English  Jr.,  recent  graduate  of 
Lycoming  College  Pa. — to  Vine- 
land  Bureau,  Press,  as  general 
assignment  reporter.  CHARLES 
McGee  —  promoti*d  from  copy 
hoy  to  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter,  Pleasantville  Bureau, 
Press.  Succeeded  as  copy  Ixiy 
by  Ralph  Elwood  Atlantic  City 
High  School  graduate.  Edward 
Li  Puma,  formerly,  Mamaroneck 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Times — to  sports 
staff.  Press,  replacing  Gar 
Miller,  now  in  U.S.  Army. 


W.  C.  Stoni:b::aker,  formerly 
with  the  Sutherlin  (Ore.)  Sun- 
Tribune —  to  Payette  (Idaho) 
Indepeyidcnt-Entvrprise  as  news 
editor. 


Gertrude  O.  Cutij:r,  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Evening  Enterprise 
jiroof  room  —  to  the  women’s 
department,  Portland  Press 
Herald.  Charles  C.  Sutton — 
from  general  assignment  staff. 
Press  Herald — to  education 
reporter  for  Gannett  Publishing 
Comiiany’s  three  Portland  news- 
jiapers. 
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mention 


Daniel  R.  Anthony 

Dan  Anthony  III  (]ite(l 
lly  White  Foundation 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

Daniel  R.  Anthony  III,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Leaven¬ 
worth  Times,  is  the  Kansas  edi¬ 
tor  cited  by  the  William  Allen 
White  Foundation  for  journal¬ 
istic  merit. 

Announcement  of  the  citation 
was  made  by  Dolph  Simons  Sr., 
publisher  of  the  Lawrence  Jour¬ 
nal-World  and  immediate  past 
president  of  the  Foundation, 
during  the  annual  luncheon  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  here 
Feb.  9. 

Mr.  Simons  noted  that  the 
citation  recognized  the  journal¬ 
istic  tradition  of  four  genera¬ 
tions  of  Dan  Anthonys.  He 
jmiised  the  Leavenworth  Times 
as  “alert  but  not  afflicted  with 
the  chest-pounding,  smart-aleck 
crusading  which  has  become 
almost  normal  procedure  for  a 
few  dyspetic  journalists  .  .  . 
When  the  Times  strikes  it  has 
the  facts  and  strikes  with  force 
and  dignity,  such  as  in  a  city 
campaign  a  few  years  ago  when 
the  i)aper  courageously  called 
attention  to  exorbitant  paving 
costs  and  suggested  the  voters 
could  do  well  to  elect  a  new  set 
of  city  officials.” 

Dan  Anthony  III  serv’ed  in 
lx)th  World  War  I  and  11. 

• 

B<‘sl  Do^'Show  Story 

Lottisville.  Ky. 

Lew  Sharpley  has  won  the 
Dog  Writers  Association  of 
.\merica  award  for  the  best  dog- 
show  story  of  1961  written  under 
deadline  conditions.  Mr.  Sharp- 
ley,  a  copy  reader  for  the 
Louisville  Times,  has  written  a 
canine  column  for  the  Courier- 
Journal  for  15  years. 


Al  Retunm  i 

To  Newspaper  Work  * 

Costa  Mesa,  Calif.  , 

Albert  W.  Bates,  veteran  j 
newsman  and  public  relations  . 
executive,  has  been  appointed 
associate  editor-publisher  of  the  ^ 
Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot  for  the  ^ 
Huntington  Beach  edition. 

Orange  Coast  Publishing  Co.  , 
is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Times-  , 
.Mirror  Co.  , 

A  native  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Mr.  Bates  worked  on  , 
Oregon  newspapers,  was  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  at  national  head¬ 
quarters  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
and  has  been  a  public  relations 
executive  since  1934.  , 

Since  returning  to  California 
last  October,  he  has  served  as 
editorial  and  special  feature 
writer  and  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  Pilot. 

• 

III  Top  News  Spots 

Two  former  newspapermen 
have  been  placed  in  top  posi¬ 
tions  for  CBS  News.  Daniel 
Bloom,  a  former  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  is  now  editor-producer 
of  news  for  the  television  net¬ 
work.  Lee  Otis,  onetime  re- 
l)orter  and  radio  columnist  of 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  is 
managing  editor  of  news  for 
radio. 

• 

Fred  Mollenkopf,  —  From 
criminal  courts  for  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  to  the 
radio  -  television  department, 
writing  for  the  paper’s  new  TV 
Week  magazine. 

*  «  « 

Ted  Knap,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Times  .staff  —  a  Mar¬ 
quette  University  College  of 
Journalism  Byline  Award.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1940. 

•  •  « 

Basil  Dean,  vicepresident  and 
publisher  of  the  Edmonton 
(Alta.)  Journal,  —  elected  a 
director  of  the  Southam  Com¬ 
pany,  Toronto,  owner  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Canadian  newspapers. 

• 

Rosemary  Bair — to  Vale 
(Ore.)  Malheur  Enterprise  as 
assistant  makeup  editor. 

*  *  * 

Louis  Garragues — retired  as 
reporter,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin’s  Main  Line  bureau  to 
move  to  Florida. 

*  *  * 

Claire  Huff — resigned  as 
assistant  society  editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 


Sparks  Sucoeeils 
Father  .4»  Publinlier 

Hannibal,  .Mo. 

E.  L.  Sparks  Jr.,  has  lK?en 
named  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Courier-Post,  succeeding  his 
father,  E.  L.  Sparks  Sr.,  who 
retired  after  50  years  with  the 
newspaper.  Announcement  of  the 
appointment  was  made  by  Philip 
D.  Adler,  president  of  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises,  the  parent  company  of 
the  Courier-Post. 

The  new  publisher  starteil  his 
career  with  the  Courier-Post  as 
carrier  lx)y  in  1931  and  takes 
over  his  new  position  after 
having  served  in  all  departments 
of  the  newspaper. 

His  father  started  his  career 
at  the  newspaper  as  l)ookkeeper 
after  answering  an  ad.  In  1916 
he  was  advanced  to  the  position 
of  business  manager,  and  became 
publisher  in  1933,  succeeding 
J.  B.  Jeffries. 

Mr.  Sparks  continues  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Courier-Post  and 
chairman  of  the  board  and  as  a 
director  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

• 

Dennis  Smith,  advertising 
staff,  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat- 
Herald — to  editor  and  manager 
Andersoyi  (Calif.)  Valley  News. 

«  «  « 

TYI.ER  Todd,  newsman.  Oak- 
ridge  (Ore.)  Telegram  —  re¬ 
signed. 

*  «  « 

D.  S.  (Scotty)  Haines,  assist¬ 
ant  to  publisher,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal — resigned. 

*  *  * 

John  Robson,  staff,  Cleve- 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer — to  public 
relations  department.  Univer¬ 
sity  Hospitals  in  Cleveland. 
H/VRRY  Ijiniiart,  a  recent  grad¬ 
uate  of  Columbia  University 
and  a  reporter  on  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  1.)  Journal  to  staff. 
Plain  Dealer. 

•  *  * 

David  Mio,  a  copyboy  As- 
•sociated  Press  bureau,  Cleve¬ 
land  to  Willoughby  (Ohio) 
Netcs-Herald  as  a  photographer. 


Roboit  K.  Harrod — promot€“d 
to  state-suburban  editor,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer. 

*  *  ♦ 

Mrs.  Ray  Hopper,  Ontario 
reporter,  Boise  (Ida.)  Daily 
Statesman — to  Ontario  (Ore.) 
.■\rgu.s-Ohserver  as  society  and 

church  editor. 

*  «  « 

Tom  McCarthy,  formerly 
with  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Sun-Bulletin  —  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  staff  of  the  Elyria  (O.) 
Ch  ronicle-Telcgram. 

•  *  ♦ 

William  G.  .Me  Mac  kin,  a 
former  UPI  staffer — vicepresi¬ 
dent-public  relations  of  Klau- 
Van  Pietersom-Dunlap,  Milwau¬ 
kee  advertising  agency. 

«  *  ♦ 

Oliver  T.  Watkins,  formerly 
retail  ad  manager  of  the 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal — 
now  assistant  retail  manager 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 
James  O’Brien  and  William  S. 
Parker,  both  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner — to  the  sales 
staff. 

*  *  * 

Robert  W.  Lewis,  former 
newsman — named  acting  infor¬ 
mation  officer  at  Fort  George  G. 
Meade,  Md. 

*  *  * 

Dave  Emery,  picture  editor  of 
the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram — on  year’s  leave  of 
absence  to  study  political  science 
at  the  University  of  Oregon.  His 
father,  Richard  Emery,  former 
reporter-photographer,  Los 
.Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner — to 
South  Bay  bureau.  Long  Beach 
Independent,  Press-Telegram. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Ken  Thomas,  University  of 
.Michigan — reporter  on  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register. 

*  «  * 

Kenneth  Wallace,  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Journal  slot  man 
— resigned  to  farm  and  teach 
school  in  Costa  Rica.  Succeeded 
by  Bill  Rasco,  formerly  with 
the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press-Regis¬ 
ter. 


^t' A  aSout  time  ^ 

SOLIINAR  TABLES 

By  John  Ahlen  Knight 

.  .  .  Tha  bast  timas  at  aoch  day  far  haatiaq  aad  Ashia9  ara  qivaa 
with  amoiiaq  oeearoey  ia  tha  taaiaus  SOLUNAR  TABLES.  Thara's 
nathinq  aisa  ia  tha  warid  lika  thaai,  with  thair  1S-yaar  racard  la  aiara 
thaa  ISO  aawspapars  ia  tha  Uaitad  Statat  aad  Caaada. 

May  wa  sand  somp/as? 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


A  COLUMN  ON  COLUMNS 


By  Rick  Frietlman 


Cominjf  across  pood  writinp 
is  always  rewarding. 

Recently  as  a  judge  in  the 
“Best  Column”  category  of  the 
New  York  Press  Association 
contest,  we  went  over  135  col¬ 
umns  submitted  by  45  writers. 
They  touched  on  many  subjects 
and  gave  proof  of  the  vitality 
of  the  weekly  press. 

The  first  place  column,  “Lo¬ 
cal-Express,”  in  the  Mt.  Kisco 
Patent  Trader,  was  tops  in  all 
areas  considered  in  the  judging 
—  Quality  of  writing;  Origi¬ 
nality;  Effectiveness  of  Presen¬ 
tation,  and  Suitability  of  Title. 
One  column  was  on  the  problem 
of  moles;  the  second  on  the  fa¬ 
ther-son  relationship;  and  the 
third  on  national  deficit  financ¬ 
ing.  The  deficit  financing  col¬ 
umn  had  a  good  tie-in  with 
credit  buying  and  suburban  liv¬ 
ing,  both  close  to  the  hearts  of 
the  Patent  Trader’s  suburban 
readers. 

The  column  was  placed  neatly 
into  three  columns  under  the 
cartoon  on  a  regular-size  edi¬ 
torial  page.  The  sketch  of  a 
commuter  running  for  a  train 
set  off  the  column  title. 


The  second  place  winner  was 
“This  is  Fulton”  in  the  Fulton 
Patriot,  written  by  Chester  Ron- 
domanski,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  for  a  pa¬ 
per  container  and  milk  carton 
company. 

The  column  had  an  easy  pro¬ 
fessional  touch,  remininscent  of 
the  personal  columns  found  in 
weeklies  years  ago  but  fast  dis¬ 
appearing  today.  One  piece  was 
a  breezy  commentary  on  the 
first  snow  of  the  year  and  what 
it  is  like  to  hunt  for  a  pair  of 
rubbers;  a  foul-up  in  setting 
clocks  back  for  Eastern  Stand¬ 
ard  Time;  and  a  conversational 
overheard  in  a  local  coffeeshop. 
The  second  column  was  on  the 
responsibility  of  youth ;  the  third 
related  a  personal  experience  at 
one  of  the  national  political  con¬ 
ventions.  (This  last  was  pub¬ 
lished  right  after  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  election.) 


And  it  was  hard  to  top  an 
editorial  page  column  title  de¬ 
signed  for  suburban  reading 
called  “Local-Express.” 

The  writer  of  “Local-Ex¬ 
press”  signs  himself  “C.C.”  and, 
as  we  found  out  after  judging 
the  contest,  is  a  professional 
writer  for  a  national  publica¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City.  He  lives 
in  the  community  but  wishes  to 
remain  anonymous  and  the  Pat¬ 
ent  Trader  respects  this  wish  by 
keeping  his  identity  a  well- 
guarded  secret. 

He’s  been  writing  the  column 
for  more  than  a  year. 


Typographically,  the  column 
caught  the  eye  because  the  head 
was  reversed,  putting  white  let¬ 
tering  on  a  black  background. 

Mr.  Rondomanski,  in  his  40’s, 
and  a  former  editor  of  the  Daily 
Orange  at  Syracuse  University, 
has  been  writing  the  column  on 
and  off  for  15  years  and  regu¬ 
larly  for  the  past  five.  Married 
and  the  father  of  five  daughters 
(whose  antics  help  keep  the  col¬ 
umn  going),  he  remains  anony¬ 
mous  to  Patriot  readers  on  the 
wish  of  his  company. 


Calchv  Title 


A  fascinating  part  of  the 
third  place  winner,  “Eve’s  Gar¬ 
den,”  by  Grace  Weal,  in  the 
Adams  Jefferson  County  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  its  title.  On  reading  her 
three  entries,  one  got  the  feeling 
that  “Eve’s  Garden”  was  the 
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Honorable  lVIention»^ 


Rondomanski 


world  and  Grace  Weal  was 
roaming  around  in  it.  It  was 
the  most  suitable  title  in  all  the 
45  entries,  and  tied  up  perfectly 
with  her  home  town  of  Adams. 
The  title  was  her  idea  when  she 
started  writing  the  column  five 
years  ago. 

One  column  was  on  the  dis¬ 
appearing  art  of  self-reliance  as 
summed  up  by  this  final  para¬ 
graph  : 

The  chance  to  be  alone  be¬ 
comes  increasingly  difficult. 
Yet,  without  it  many  present- 
day  thinkers  are  aware  that 
initiative  becomes  stultified, 
courage  is  lost,  and  self-reli¬ 
ance  disappears.  Maybe  fami¬ 
lies  sho7ild  give  their  children 
a  chance  to  be  alone  vnth 
nothing  to  do  sometimes. 

Her  second  column  dealt  with 
the  President’s  “latest  speech” 
and  with  what  thoughts  it 
stirred  in  Mrs.  Weal.  The  third 
talked  of  August  “dog  days,” 
managed  to  get  in  a  pitch  for 
geriatrics,  and  tossed  in  a  few 
lines  of  verse. 

Where  “Eve’s  Garden”  scored 
particularly  high  was  in  its  pre¬ 
sentation  —  prominent  play  in 
the  middle  of  the  editorial  page, 
set  double-column  under  the  top- 
of-the-page  picture.  The  column- 
head  was  highlighted  by  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  woman  in  her  garden. 

Mrs.  Weal,  is  a  former  grade 
school  teat  her  in  her  middle 
Forties,  has  one  son  at  Annapo¬ 
lis,  and  two  others  in  high 
school. 


tween  present-day  sons  and  wor¬ 
ried  parents. 

The  second  entry  related  an 
incident  between  the  writer  and 
the  local  police;  the  third  remi¬ 
nisced  about  candles  on  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  back  in  the  days  lie- 
fore  the  “so-called  more  abun¬ 
dant  life  made  us  so  conscious 
of  material  possessions  and  so 
neglectful  of  the  things  of  the 
.spirit.” 

Mr.  Allen,  52,  has  been  editor/ 
publisher  of  the  Genesee  Coun¬ 
try  Express  for  11  years  and 
he’s  l)een  writing  the  column  for 
10  of  them.  Before  that  he  was 
editor  of  the  weekly  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Sun  for  13  years,  and 
back  Ijefore  that  he  worked  for 
Gannett  and  Hearst  papers  in 
Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

Some  of  his  material  comes 
from  the  antics  of  his  two  boys, 
one  now  in  the  army,  and  the 
other  just  out  of  high  school. 


Good  Writing 


The  five  honorable  mention 
winners  were  Orville  .411en’s 
“Millstone”  in  the  Dansidlle 
Genesee  Country  Express;  Joyce 
Swan’s  “Ferris  Wheel”  in  the 
Westfield  Republican ;  Mason 
Smith’s  “Mason  Smith”  in  the 
Gouvemeur  Tribune-Press;  Vir¬ 
ginia  Conn’s  “Conning  the 
New's”  in  the  Brighton-Pittsford 
Post;  and  Sue  Jones’  “In  One 
Ear”  in  the  Potsdam  Courier 
&  Freeman. 

Mr.  Allen’s  “Millstone”  was 
displayed  nicely  on  the  editorial 
page;  the  writing  was  excellent 
and  the  ideas  were  original. 

In  one  column,  he  worried 
about  his  son,  who  took  to  the 
road  for  a  vacation  and  this 
occasioned  some  reflections  on  a 
family  history  of  wunderlust 
and  the  humorous  byplay  be- 


One  of  the  best-written  en¬ 
tries  w’as  Joyce  Ferris  Swan’s 
“Ferris  Wheel.”  Mrs.  Swan  is  a 
highly  perceptive  writer.  One 
column  told  of  some  valuable 
lessons  learned  on  teaching  self- 
reliance  and  independence  to 
children  while  she  watched  a  hen 
“in  the  plodding  day-by-day 
drama  of  bringing  up  five  off¬ 
springs”  last  summer. 

The  second  told  of  a  four-day 
Seneca  Indian  festival,  wit¬ 
nessed  in  part  by  Mrs.  Swan 
and  some  American  Field  Serv¬ 
ice  foreign  students.  The  third 
related  her  experiences  with 
Anna  Maria,  a  spirited  Ameri¬ 
can  Field  Service  foreign  stu¬ 
dent  from  Spain,  who  was  stay¬ 
ing  with  the  Swans.  There  was 
nice  humor  in  this  one. 

Mrs.  Swan,  in  her  Forties,  is 
a  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate  (Journalism  ma¬ 
jor)  ;  author  of  sorts  (she  has  a 
book  half-finished) ;  and  house¬ 
wife.  She  has  had  .several  arti¬ 
cles  published  in  farm  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  magazines,  and  her  col¬ 
umn  appears  in  several  dailies, 
Mrs.  Swan  also  writes  features 
for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News, 

She’s  been  writing  the  column 
for  some  of  the  dailies  three 
years,  and  for  the  Republican 
for  almost  two  years.  It  was 
the  Republican  which  encour- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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introducing  the  new  Hoe  Lithomaster  Folder  . . .  specifically  de¬ 
signed  to  complement  the  productivity,  efficiency  and  operational 
economy  of  the  Hoe  Lithomaster  web  offset  press . . ,  features  jaw 
folding  mechanism  for  greater  accuracy,  long-nose  former  for 
smoother  handling  of  even  the  heaviest  stock  (up  to  60#  offset), 
all  ball-bearing  construction,  oil-tight  housing,  full  speed  lubrica¬ 
tion,  extra-heavy  side  frames  and  cross  bracing . . .  optional  equip¬ 
ment  includes  devices  for  scoring  and/or  perforating,  and  second 
tucking  cylinder  for  double  parallel  fold . . .  Capacity:  20,000  PPH 
. .  .  whatever  your  web  offset  requirements,  Hoe  has  the  press  and 
folder  to  do  the  job.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138  St.,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y. 
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Columns 

{Continued  from  ptige  36) 

aged  her  to  start  the  column 
three  years  ago.  At  that  time 
they  didn’t  have  the  room  to 
carry  it. 

Today,  she  also  writes  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  weekly,  and  their 
historical  column,  “From  Our 
Files.” 

Mrs.  Swan  is  the  wife  of  a 
soil  test  engineer  and  lives  on 
a  farm. 

Highly  Original 

Mason  Smith’s  “Mason  Smith” 
in  the  Gouverneur  Tribune- 
Press  was  highly  professional 
and  original. 

In  all  three  entries  he  dis¬ 
played  a  keen  awareness  of 
world  affairs  and  seemed  a 
throwback  to  the  days  of  the 
newspaper  essayist.  One  column 
was  on  the  impending  marriage 
of  his  daughter  and  was  titled 
“Father  of  the  Bride.”  A  sec¬ 
ond,  written  July  5,  dealt  with 
international  politics,  colonial¬ 
ism  and  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines.  The  third,  on  July 
28,  dealt  with  graduations,  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  world  the  grad¬ 
uate  was  about  to  face. 

Mr.  Smith’s  column  appears 
on  the  front  page.  In  1959,  after 
examining  how  a  number  of 
dailies  were  handling  front  page 
columns,  the  Tribune  decided  on 
a  format  which  would  l>e  simi¬ 
lar  to  one  used  by  Ralph  Mc¬ 
Gill  in  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con¬ 
stitution. 

A  prime  reason  was  that  Mr. 
McGill  wrote  on  major  issues  of 
the  day  in  his  column  and  so  did 
Mr.  Smith. 

“I’ve  been  writing  all  the  edi¬ 
torials  for  the  Tribune-Press 
since  the  Second  World  War,” 
Mr.  Smith  said.  “We  decide 
which  editorial  should  get  front 
page  space  in  the  column  then 
put  it  there  in  column  format. 
This  might  be  on  an  18-nation 
summit  meeting,  an  election  or 
some  serious  local  question.  A 


couple  times  a  year  I  go  up  to 
Albany  to  cover  their  legisla¬ 
ture  then  come  back  and  write 
it  as  a  personal  column.” 

A  grandfather  with  three 
married  children,  and  a  son  14, 
he  occasionally  uses  them  in  his 
column. 

Mr.  Smith,  52,  has  lieen  edi¬ 
tor/publisher  of  the  Tribune- 
Press  since  April  1,  1937. 

Ni«'e  Touch 

Virginia  Conn’s  “Conning  the 
News”  had  a  nice  light  touch. 
She  found  good  range  in  every¬ 
day  happenings  around  her  home 
and  had  a  talent  for  turning 
the  routine  into  something  off- 
l)eat  and  fun. 

One  column  started  with 
Madison  Avenue  as  viewed  by 
the  housewife  and  ende<l  on  the 
purchase  of  pointed  shoes.  The 
second  was  on  folding  clothes 
(she  got  amazing  mileage  out 
of  this) ;  the  third  was  on  some 
hijinks  with  the  local  drycleaner. 

Mrs.  Conn,  in  her  early  Thir¬ 
ties,  and  the  mother  of  five  chil¬ 
dren,  formerly  was  a  general 
reporter  for  a  small  daily  in 
Florida.  Her  column  has  been 
running  in  the  Post  for  two 
years  and  she  also  does  some 
reporting  for  them. 

GimmI  Range 

Sue  Jones’  “In  One  Ear”  dis¬ 
played  a  wide  range  of  topics. 
One  column  reviewed  the  show 
“Most  Happy  Fella”  which  had 
just  opened  at  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity’s  college  theatre.  The 
second  was  a  letter  to  children 
just  starting  school,  but  was 
aimed  at  their  parents.  The 
third  was  an  excellent  portrait 
of  somebody  named  “Sam.”  Mrs. 
Jones  described  him  as  a  “sorta 
a  Thomas  Wolfe,  Jack  Kerouac, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  Thorstein 
Veblen,  Bertrand  Russell,  A1 
Capone,  Edward  R.  Murrow, 
and  Rudolph  Valentino  all  rolled 
into  one  .  .  .  like  man,  is  he 
mixed  up.” 

Sue  Jones,  in  her  early  Twen¬ 
ties,  was  graduated  from  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  in  June,  1961. 


She  met  her  husband,  William 
Jones,  there.  He  was  the  editor 
of  the  Daily  Orange.  In  July 
Mr.  Jones  came  to  the  Courier 
&  Freeman  as  editor  and  Mrs. 
Jones  began  writing  her  column. 

Right  now  Mr.  Jones  is  on 
leave  of  absence  in  Australia  on 
a  Fulbright  Scholarship.  Sue 
Jones  is  with  him. 


THURSDATA 


BIRTHS  —  The  Belva-Glen 
(Ga.)  Pictorial  News  is  a  new 
offset  paper  serving  Belvedere 
and  Glenwood  in  DeKalb  Coun¬ 
ty,  Publisher  Dewey  Turner 
also  has  the  DeKalb  Tribune. 
Ruth  Turner  is  feature  editor 
of  the  new  paper  and  Richard 
White  production  manager.  .  .  . 
Len  Colby,  publisher  of  the 
Portage  (Mich.)  Herald,  is 
starting  the  Lakeview  Herald 
March  1  to  circulate  in  Battle 
Creek  suburbs.  Lakeview  man¬ 
ager  is  Dave  Williams;  the  edi¬ 
tor  is  Ben  Nottingham;  business 
manager  of  lx)th  newspapers  is 
Mildred  Colby.  ...  A  tabloid, 
the  Bearden  (Ark.)  Examiner 
was  launched  Thursday,  Feb. 
15.  Charles  E.  Looney,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ouachita  Citizen, 
said  the  Examiner  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  1,000.  News  editor  is 
Mrs.  Ray  Johnson;  managing 
editor  and  business  manager  is 
Kenneth  W.  Poindexter. 

*  «  « 

IN-DEPTH  —  Paddock  Publi¬ 
cations,  of  Arlington  Heights, 
Ill.,  publishers  of  14  suburban 
newspapers,  recently  announced 
in  a  house  ad:  “It’s  not  just 
what’s  up  front  that  counts.” 
The  ad  listed  special  in-depth 
reports  scheduled  for  early 
1962,  with  pictures  and  short 
biographies  of  the  writers  and 
photographers  working  on  them 
—  “Transurbia,”  mass  trans¬ 
portation;  “the  Aged,”  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  elderly;  “The  Hid¬ 
den  City,”  Chicago’s  decaying 
“inner  city;”  and  “The  Har¬ 
vesters,”  migrant  farm  labor- 


Frank  Eyrl 


Eyrl  Appointed 
Manager  of  UPI’s 
Canadian  Service 

Frank  Eyrl  has  l)een  named 
general  manager  for  Canada  of 
United  Press  International  by 
Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  Eyrl,  with  headquarters 
in  Montreal,  will  lie  in  charge  of 
all  UPI  services  in  Canada  as 
well  as  the  British  United  Press 
operation  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  In  addition,  he  will  be  a 
member  of  the  Iward  of  directors 
and  managing  director  of  British 
Unite<l  Press. 

The  appointment  takes  effect 
March  1  when  Robert  W.  Keyser- 
lingk,  managing  director  of 
British  United  Press,  retires. 

Mr.  Eyrl,  43,  has  been  assist¬ 
ant  general  business  manager  of 
UPI  since  March,  1960.  He 
joine<l  UPI  in  1941  in  New  York 
after  working  for  the  News  and 
Special  Events  Division  of 
National  Broadcasting  Company. 
During  the  war  he  worked  suc¬ 
cessively  as  editor  of  Allied 
newscasts  and  war  communiques, 
special  correspondent  of  UPI’s 
overseas  clients  in  New  York 
and  editor  of  UPI’s  foreign  desk. 
Later  he  covered  the  activities 
of  European  delegations  at 
the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly. 

Subsequently  he  w’as  assigned 
to  UPI  bureaus  in  Prague,  Paris, 
London,  and  Frankfurt,  where 
for  10  years  he  handled  UPI’s 
news,  new’spictures  and  tele¬ 
vision  business  affairs  for  a 
large  part  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Eyrl  was  bom  in  Vienna 
and  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Vienna  Law  (Al¬ 
lege  and  the  Academy  for  Politi¬ 
cal  and  Economic  Sciences.  His 
first  newspaper  experience  was 
as  a  special  correspondent  for 
Belgian  and  French  newspapers. 
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SILENT  —  The  Poison 
(Mont.)  Flathead  Beacon,  serv¬ 
ing  the  Bigfork  and  North  Flat- 
head  areas  for  two  years,  has 
suspended  publication  due  to 
“inadequate  economic  support.” 
The  subscription  list  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Poison  Flat- 
head  Courier. 

*  *  « 

MILLTOWN  —  The  Milltoum 
Sentinel,  South  River  Spokes¬ 
man  and  Metuchen  Recorder, 
New  Jersey  weeklies,  have  gone 
to  cold  metal  composition  and 
offset  production. 


r 
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Since  his  dramatic  capture  by  Israeli  commandos, 
Eichmann  has  written  only  rarely  to  his  family  in 
Buenos  Aires.  These  personal  letters,  which  the  over- 
lord  of  the  Nazi  gas  chambers  signed  simply  “Your 
Papa,”  have  been  given  exclusively  to  parade. 

sons  wi^ 


The  story  behind  the  story 

An  exclusive,  off-l^eat  news  source  is  Ijetter  than  money  in  the  bank!  Such  news  sources, 
collected  by  Parade  reporters  in  their  trips  everywhere  in  the  world,  have  Ijeen  responsible 
for  many  Parade  scoops.  For  example : 

When  the  Eichmann  story  was  Ijeginning  to  come  out  of  Israel,  Editor  Jess  Gorkin  sent 
Parade’s  Washington  correspondent,  Jack  Anderson,  to  South  America  to  track  down  rumors 
of  other  Nazis  in  hiding.  In  Argentina,  Anderson  gained  the  confidence  of  Eichmann’s  oldest 
son,  Klaus. 

Result:  While  all  the  world’s  publications  were  gathering  on-the-spot  stories  of  the  carefully 
guarded  prisoner  in  Tel  Aviv,  Anderson  got  an  exclusive  .  .  .  the  profile  of  the  prisoner  as 
revealed  in  letters  to  his  family !  This  word-picture  of  Eichmann  went  to  Parade’s  1 1  million 
reader  families  just  one  day  before  the  word  “Guilty”  was  flashed  from  Tel  Aviv. 

Depth  and  dimension  to  the  news,  in  America’s  Ijest  read  magazine  .  .  .  that’s  what  Parade 
adds  to  the  Sunday  package  of  70  strong  newspapers  all  over  America. 


THC  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 
or  STAONQ  NCWSrAPERS 


Obituary 


Joseph  Cashman,  !)8,  treas¬ 
urer  of  Dow  Jones  Co.  ( Wall 
Street  Journal)  at  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  192(5;  Feb.  15  at  Rose- 
mont,  Pa. 

*  *  ♦ 

Duncan  Craig  Campbfxl,  55, 
a  former  INS  bureau  chief  at 
Omaha;  Feb.  9,  at  Houston. 

«  «  « 

Eugene  J.  Wither,  (50,  a  for¬ 
mer  assistant  manaRinff  editor 
of  the  Lon  Anijelen  Herald-Ex- 
prenn;  Feb.  10. 

*  *  • 

William  H.  Rradfieij)  Sr., 
63,  publisher  of  the  (larland 
(Tex.)  Texnn  Menqiiiter  and 
mayor  of  Garland;  Feb.  13. 

*  *  * 

Cyril  J.  Morand,  (58.  former 
UP  bureau  chief  in  Philadel¬ 
phia;  retirwl  naval  commander; 
Feb.  14. 

*  *  « 

John  H.  Willia.ms,  73,  re¬ 
tired  photojrrapher  of  the  Bou¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Pont;  Feb.  13. 

*  «  « 

Edward  A.  Donnelly,  55, 
publisher  of  the  Prineville 
(Ore.)  Central  Oregonian ;  Feb. 
11. 

♦  •  * 

W.  Henry  Wh.son,  (53,  for  39 
years  with  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot-News  newspapers;  Feb. 
13.  He  was  city  editor  and  news 
editor  of  the  Patriot  and  city 
editor  of  the  \eivn. 

«  *  ♦ 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Byng,  (58,  spe¬ 
cial  writer  on  foreign  affairs. 
New  York  World  Telegram  and 
other  Scripps-Howard  newsjia- 
pers;  Feb.  15. 

*  *  * 

Al  Funderburk,  37,  free¬ 
lance  writer-photographer  and 
correspondent  for  the  ( treat 
Falln  (Mont.)  Tribune  and  sev¬ 
eral  magazines;  Feb.  16. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealfh 
Offers  Opporfunifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  Invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  msrkoting, 
advertising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  road 
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New  Stock  Exchange 
Starts  with  10  Listings 

A  new  stock  exchange  to  be 
called  the  National  opens  in  New 
York  March  7.  Lawrence  H. 
Taylor,  chairman,  said  he  antici¬ 
pates  widespread  public  interest 
in  its  daily  quotations. 

Nate  Polowetzky,  general 
business  editor  of  Associated 
Press,  said  only  two  requests  for 
service  on  the  exchange  have 
lieen  received.  Jesse  Bogue, 
financial  editor  of  United  Press 
International,  said  he  had  not 
heard  from  any  clients. 

The  National  will  start  with 
about  10  stocks.  It  will  have  its 
own  ticker  ser\dce  giving  quo¬ 
tations  over  a  system  that  at 
present  links  100  subscribers. 

Mr.  Taylor  ascribed  the  need 
for  a  new  exchange  to  the  fact 
that  iM'cause  of  the  tax  system 
many  companies  were  finding  it 
neces.sary  to  go  public.  Many  of 
these  are  growth  companies,  he 
said.  If  not  accepted  by  the  New 
York  or  American  exchanges 
they  are  traded  ov'er  the  counter. 
Neither  AP  nor  UPI  carry  over- 
the-counter  quotations,  because 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  in 
which  stocks  there  is  a  real 
public  interest  in  different 
localities. 

Fafulty*Stuflent 
Board  Names  Editor 

Austin,  Tex. 

University  of  Texas  regents 
have  approved  a  plan  to  change 
the  selection  of  the  editor  of  the 
Daily  Texan,  student  newspaper, 
from  elective  by  the  student 
body  to  appointive  by  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Publications  Board. 

The  board  is  made  up  of 
faculty  members  and  students, 
with  students  in  the  majority. 
Making  the  post  appointive,  the 
regents  held,  would  assure 
greater  responsibility  in  the  post, 
and  particularly  assure  persons 
of  known  qualifications  for  the 
office. 


illlllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllUIIIIIIM 

^  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

I  Like^  As,  and  As  With 

j  A  misuse  of  like  that  is  more  freakish  than  its  use 
m  as  a  conjunction  occurs  often.  The  grammatical  Old 
i  Guard  held  that  like  is  a  preposition  or  an  adverb,  and 
S  is  improper  in  sentences  like  “The  Kremlin  has  been 

H  making  noises  like  [as  if]  it  wants  such  a  meeting.” 

S  As  we  have  noted  previously,  this  idea  has  passed  pretty 
g  much  into  the  realm  of  superstition,  although  meticulous 
=  writers  still  hold  to  it. 

g  In  any  event,  the  timid  and  unobserv'ant  remember 
5  only  that  like  is  treacherous,  somehow.  For  fear  of  mis- 
1  using  it  they  avoid  it  altogether,  and  commit  the  more 
i  conspicuous  error  of  substituting  an  when  the  circum- 
M  stances  call  for  like  in  its  proper  role, 
i  “He  said  the  scientist,  just  an  any  other  citizen,  has 
1  the  right  to  petition  the  government.”  like. 

1  “Editors,  an  inventors,  are  creative  people.”  Not  only 
i  wrong  but  misleading;  the  writer  was  not  speaking  of 
3  editors  in  some  supposed  capacity  as  inventors,  but  in- 
S  tended,  as  the  context  show^,  a  comparison:  “Editors, 
1  like  inventors,  are  creative  people.” 

S  “Mrs.  Nelson,  an  all  who  grew  up  on  the  island,  has 
1  never  spent  a  day  in  school.”  like.  As  unth  sometimes  is 
B  used  in  avoidance  of  like:  “Mrs.  Nelson,  an  with  all.  .  .  .” 
1  That  is  also  a  boner;  w'hen  like  will  go,  use  it. 

3  “The  offense  was  relatively  trivial,  as  with  going  bare- 
S  foot  to  a  black-tie  affair.”  like. 

1  As  with  has  its  uses,  where  neither  like  nor  as  will 
1  do:  “The  best  course,  as  with  so  many  things,  lies  some- 
5  where  in  between.” 
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Wayward  Words 


The  use  of  atiother  with  an  additional  number  is  some¬ 
times  criticize<l:  “Eighteen  persons  were  summoned  as 
witnesses,  and  another  six  were  interrogated.”  The  rea¬ 
son  giv'en  for  the  criticism  is  that  another  means  one 
more  of  the  name  kind;  thus  it  would  be  correct  only 
if  the  second  figure  were  the  same  as  the  first.  This  does 
not  stand  up  against  dictionary  definitions  of  another, 
however,  one  of  which  is  “distinct,  or  different,  from  the 
one  considered.”  In  any  event,  another  in  another  nix 
modifies  the  omitted  but  understood  pernons.  Yet  it  must 
be  conceded  that  another  in  the  example  could  easily 
be  dispensed  with,  or  that  the  sentence  could  as  well 
be  written  and  nix  more  were  interrogated. 

*  *  * 

Artful  means  devious  or  crafty,  like  Dickens’  Artful 
Dodger.  Artistic  means  possessing  the  quality  of  art, 
as  “an  artistic  arrangement  of  flowers”  and  “artistic 
ability.” 

♦  ♦  * 

Bugger  is  widely  enough  known  in  the  sense  of  sod¬ 
omite  as  to  be  offensive  in  its  alternate  sense  as  a  term 
of  affection,  “a  cute  little  hugger.”  The  word  in  this 
sense,  although  it  will  be  understood  as  it  is  meant 
(without  a  sexual  connotation),  is  not  merely  slang 
but  exceedingly  coarse  slang,  and  such  an  expression 
coming  from  a  woman  may  mark  her  as  either  raffish 
or  ignorant.  Bugger  as  a  verb  (hugger  the  works)  suffers 
from  the  unsavory  association  of  bugger  in  its  sexual 


I  As  used  of  those  w’ho  are  laid  up,  critical  (“The  patient  i 
i  is  in  C7'itical  condition”)  should  be  handled  with  care.  It  I 
I  does  not  mean  simply  seriously  ill,  but  in  a  state  of  crisis,  I 

I  or  hovering  between  life  and  death.  Criticisms  of  the  1 

i  word  as  often  used  in  headlines  (“  ‘Auto  Victim  Critical’  1 

I  — and  he  has  a  right  to  be”)  are  captious.  1 

s  9 
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Late  news 
with 

Wood  Super  Floiigs 


When  an  important  news  story  breaks  just  before  press  time,  there’s  no  two  ways 
about  it... this  means  replate,  and  fast! 

One-piece,  no-pack  Wood  Super  Flongs  have  brought  to  newspapers  across  the 
country  a  late  news  advantage  never  before  possible  with  ordinary  mats. 

With  Super  Flongs,  originated  and  developed  by  Wood  Flong,  you  eliminate  the 
the  need  for  time-consuming  hand  packing.  This  means  faster  delivery  of  plates  to 
the  press  room. 

Your  readers  deserve  the  latest  news. 

Let  Wood  Super  Flongs  accomplish  this  for  you. 
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ONE-PIECE  SUPER  FLONG  no  pack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  551  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  7-2950 
SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Don  Marquis:  Rare 
Columnist  and  Poet 

By  Ray  Erwin 


O  RARE  DON  MARQUIS.  A  Bio- 
ffraphy.  By  Edward  Anthony.  Illustrate 
ed.  670  tuiktes.  Doubleday.  $5.95. 


Rare  indeed  is  the  newspajKT- 
man  who  is  also  a  serious  poet 
and  a  humorous  versifier.  Don 
Marquis  was  a  superlative  art¬ 
ist  in  all  three  categories  and 
in  later  life  was  a  successful 
author  and  playwright  as  well. 

One  of  his  early  associates  on 
the  Nt'W  York  Sun,  Edward  An¬ 
thony,  is  author  of  a  definitive 
and  detailed  biography,  which 
resurrects  many  Mai-quis  humor¬ 
ous  verses  and  serious  sonnets. 

The  creator  of  archy  the  cock¬ 
roach,  mehitabel  the  cat,  the  Old 
Soak,  Hermione  and  Her  Little 
Group  of  Serious  Thinkers  and 
many  other  fabulous  characters 
was  one  of  the  most  imaginative, 
prolific  and  creative  writers  of 
his  time  right  up  until  his  death 
25  years  ago. 

The  big  boy  from  Walnut, 


Bureau  County,  Illinois,  had  a 
packing  case  for  a  desk  at  the 
Sun  and  stencille<l  on  it  was  “1 
Gross  Tom  Cat,”  meaning  to¬ 
mato  catsup.  By  legend  this  was 
the  first  suggestion  of  mehita- 
l>el.  One  day,  at  Lipton’s  bar, 
Don  remarked  to  a  Sun  as¬ 
sociate,  Frink  Dana  Burnet: 
“Frink,  this  morning  there 
scampeml  across  my  desk  the 
goddam  biggest  cockrotich  you 
ever  saw.  I  believe  he  could 
damn  near  play  my  typewriter.” 
A  few  days  later  archy  began 
doing  that  in  notes  to  the  “boss.” 

Marquis  once  told  Keats 
Speed,  his  last  managing  editor 
on  the  Sun,  where  his  “The  Sun 
Dial”  column  l)ecame  famous, 
that  one  of  the  major  events  of 
his  life  was  meeting  Grantland 
Rice.  In  1902,  when  they  worked 
together  on  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
JoHmnl  and  roomed  together 
Rice  was  22  and  Marquis  24. 
Their  inseparable  companion 
was  an  older  man,  Frank  L. 


Editor  reveals  how 
to  excite  readers!  !{[i 

“Excitement  and  enthusiasm  were  I  ilV 
the  chief  ingredients  Arthur  Chris¬ 
tiansen  poured  into  Lord  Beaver- 
brook’s  famed  London  Daily  Express 
during  his  quarter  of  a  century  as 
editor  to  soar  its  circulation  to  an 
astronomical  four  million  and  cause  a  revolution  in 
British  journalism.  The  same  fascinating  formula  is 
used  to  tell  the  storv  in  his  autobiography,  as  read¬ 
able  and  exciting  as  the  popular  i)aper  he  i)rod>.icerl." 

—  Editor  &  Publisher 


"Surprising  glimpses  into  the  rowdy  and  romantic 
world  of  British  journalism  ...  A  valuable  exposition 
of  one  man's  attitude  toward  editing.” 

—  Saturday  Review 


HEADLINES 
ALL  MY  LIFE 


By  ARTHUR  CHRISTIANSEN 
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Stanton,  famous  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  columnist-poet.  Stanton 
and  Marquis  had  a  common 
bond  in  the  fact  they  both  had 
been  printers  on  country  week¬ 
lies,  both  had  set  poems  directly 
into  type  before  they  had  had 
a  chance  to  commit  them  to 
paper.  Marquis  called  this  the 
Tri|)e-to-Tyi>e-in-One-Operation 
School  of  Poetry. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  starterl 
a  monthly  calleil  Uncle  Remus’s 
Magazine  in  1907  and  Don  Mar- 
(juis  ser\’e<l  Harris,  whom  he 
idolized,  on  the  staff  until  after 
Harris’  death.  Years  later  he 
recalled  in  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  how  he  got  started  in 
New  York. 

Hits  New  York  Broke 

“When  I  got  to  New  York  I 
had  $7.50  cash  and  my  wife  was 
ill  in  a  hospital  in  .4tlanta.  To 
make  the  picture  complete,  I 
stepped  out  of  the  ferry  sta¬ 
tion  into  a  blizzard  —  it  was 
Thanksgiving  Day,  11>09  —  and 
the  blizzard  cuddled  up  against 
my  chest,  which  had  grown  used 
to  the  mild  Georgia  winters  and 
turned  itself  into  the  prettiest 
case  of  flu  you  could  imagine.” 

Marquis,  who  confessed  to 
altemating  periods  of  humility 
and  vanity,  self -depreciation  and 
outrageous  egotism,  wrote  in 
the  same  magazine: 

“Showmanship  figures  in 
eveiy'thing.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  failure  and  success  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  difference  between 
nonpareil  tj-pe  and  brevier  .  .  . 
A  column  must  have  plenty  of 
white  space,  a  challenging  make¬ 
up,  constant  variation  in  typo¬ 
graphical  style;  not  only  must 
it  catch  the  eye  but  it  must  have 
points  and  comers  and  barbs 
that  prick  and  stimulate  the 
vision,  a  surface  and  texture 
that  intrigue  and  cling  to  and 
pull  at  the  sight.  Franklin  P. 
Adams,  of  the  New  York  World, 
is  the  master  at  this  sort  of 
I  thing  ...  It  advertises  to  people 
I  that  here  is  quick  and  easy 
reading.  They  will  even  take  a 
difficult  thought  if  you  wrap  it 
up  in  easy  reading  for  them.” 

Mystery  of  Omission 

Still  unsolved  is  the  mystery 
of  why  Sun  Editor  Frank  M. 
O’Brien,  in  his  book,  “The  Story 
of  the  Sun,”  published  in  1918 
by  Appleton,  did  not  once  men¬ 
tion  Don  Marquis,  whose  column 
had  been  started  in  1913  and 
had  become  a  solid  success  by 
1915.  It's  presumed  that  pub¬ 
lisher  Frank  A.  Munsey  did  not 
understand  or  approve  of  the 
uninhibited  Marquis  humor.  He 
I  had  insisted  that  the  columnist 
work  regular  office  hours.  Mun- 
I  sey  had  even  less  confidence  in 
Marquis’  judgment  when  the 
latter  turned  down  a  chance  to 


l)ecome  Sun  editor,  so  he  made 
no  effort  to  keep  the  columnist 
when  he  acceptwl  a  $20,00(i-a- 
year  offer  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  for  the  column 
to  l)e  syndicatt“d. 

While  Don  was  dickering  with 
the  Trib,  he  left  the  room  to  go 
to  the  men’s  room.  Because  a 
woman  was  present  he  said  he 
was  going  to  make  a  telephone 
call  and  refused  the  telephone 
in  the  office  on  the  ground.s  it 
was  confidential.  The  Trib  ex¬ 
executives  got  the  idea  he  was 
telephoning  another  paper  to 
get  a  higher  bid.  Upon  his  re¬ 
turn  the  Trib  offer  was  increa.sed 
considerably.  “In  fact,  you 
might  call  this  the  story  of  the 
$5,0(K)  bowel  movement,”  Mar¬ 
quis  afterwards  wrote. 

The  daily  drudger>’  wore  the 
columnist  down  and  after  two 
and  one-half  years  he  reluc¬ 
tantly  went  to  Editor  Ogden 
Reid  and  begged  to  have  his 
contract  cancelled.  (He  had 
written  4,000,000  words  in  his 
columns  through  the  years.) 

“I  got  to  seeing  my  column  as 
a  grave,  23  inches  long,  into 
which  1  buried  a  part  of  myself 
every  day — a  part  that  I  tore 
raw  and  bleeding  from  my 
brain,”  he  afterwards  wrote. 

“For  the  fact  is,  that  while  it 
ruined  me,  I  loved  it.  It  sapped 
my  vitality,  made  corns  and 
bunions  on  my  brain,  wrecked 
my  life,  and  I  adored  doing  it . . . 

I  loathe,  hate,  abhor  and  dread 
the  column- writing  game;  I 
think  of  it  as  the  most  poison- 
ously  destructive  vice  to  which 
any  writer  may  become  addicted, 
and  the  hardest  work  to  which 
any  human  being  might  con¬ 
tract  himself;  and  at  the  same 
time  I  love  it  and  adore  it  and 
yearn  for  it  and  hav-^e  to  fight 
against  it.” 

Mr.  -\nthony  has  consummated 
monumental  work  in  digging 
up  detail  and  anecdote  and  Mar¬ 
quis  literary  gems  from  news¬ 
paper  files.  (He  quotes  a  remark 
by  DeQuincy  al^ut  the  press; 
“Worlds  of  fine  thinking  lie 
buried  in  the  vast  abyss,  never 
to  be  disentombed  or  restored 
to  human  admiration.  Like  the 
sea,  it  has  swallowed  treasures 
without  end,  that  no  diving-bell 
will  bring  up  again.”) 

Selected  aphorisms  from  a 
glittering  galaxy  in  the  Mar¬ 
quis  columns:  “TTie  art  of  news¬ 
paper  paragraphing  is  to  stroke 
a  platitude  until  it  purrs  like 
an  epigram.  A  Pharisee  is  a 
man  who  prays  publicly  and 
preys  privately.  Writing  in 
America  is  largely  a  matter  of 
plastering  pink  peppermint 
candy  over  the  realities  of  life. 
A  hypocrite  is  a  person  who— 
but  who  isn’t?  A  demagogue  is 
a  person  with  whom  we  disagree 
as  to  which  gang  should  mis¬ 
manage  the  country.” 
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As  the  water  shortage  worsens,  newspapers  are  prime  victims. 
Without  enough  water,  the  town  cant  grow... neither  can 
subscriptions.  Merchants  cant  thrive...  neither  can  advertising. 
Industry  goes  elsewhere... so  does  the  business. 


What’s  the  story  in  your  community? 

Is  a  water  shortage  possible?  Unless  someone 
acts,  a  water  crisis  can  become  an  actuality 
in  almost  any  community. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  SURE  YOU’LL  HAVE  PLENTY 

We’ll  send  you  a  catalog  listing  free  materials 
designed  to  help  you  arouse  public  interest 
in  the  growing  water  needs  of  your  town. 
Available  materials  include  background  copy, 
posters,  mats,  speeches  and  other  useful 
devices.  Send  for  your  free  catalog. 

Then  check  the  items  you  want  and  we’ll 
quickly  forward  them. 


THE  MARK  OF  PIPE  THAT  LASTS  OVER  100  YEARS 


CAST  IRON  PIPE  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION 
Thot.  F.  Wolfe,  Managing  Director,  3440  Prudential  Plaza,  Chicago  1,  lllinoia 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Picture  Editor  Has 
Only  Vague  Status 

Bv  Bob  Warner 


The  26  editors  who  attended 
a  two-week  seminar  at  the 
American  Press  Institute  re¬ 
cently  were  asked  by  E&P  to 
fill  out  a  short  questionnaire 
relating  to  the  status  of  picture 
editing  at  their  newspapers. 

The  answers  sugg^est  that  the 
picture  editor’s  position  is  de¬ 
fined  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways 
and  that,  generally,  his  posi¬ 
tion  is  vague,  in  comparison  to 
the  traditional  definition  of  an 
editor  or  managing  editor’s 
job. 

One  of  the  questions  was: 
Does  your  picture  editor  have 
responsibility  in  some  depart¬ 
ments  but  not  in  others?  Would 
you  give  an  idea  of  the  break¬ 
down?  The  next  question  was: 
Does  he  simply  handle  pictures 
but  not  select  them  or  vice- 
versa  ? 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  replies: 

A  Pr<wes!»or 

•  “He  now  processes  all  local 
art  and  participates  in  choices 
but  he  seldom  gets  in  on  the  act 
on  wire  art  except  as  engraving 
orders  clear  through  him.  We 
expect  to  make  him  responsible 
for  all  art  soon.’’  Check  marks 
showed  that  this  picture  editor 
handles  pictures  but  does  not 
select  them. 

•  “Mostly  Wirephoto.’’  This 
picture  editor  handles  and  se¬ 
lects. 

•  “Primarily  a  caption 
writer.’’  He  handles  pictures 
“but  does  some  selecting.’’ 

•  “Picture  editor  and  appro¬ 
priate  news  editor  pick  the 
pictures  together.  News  editor 
or  managing  editor  has  final 
say.’’ 

•  “Handles  and  selects  news 
pictures  only.  Sports  and 
Women’s  departments  handle 
their  own  art.” 

•  “PE  has  charge  of  photos 
and  color.  He  has  the  final  word 
on  color  but  plays  strong  ad¬ 
visory  role  on  black-and-white. 
Handles  mostly,  with  some  se¬ 
lection.” 

•  “Checks  all  assignments, 
handles  picture  page,  works 
with  managing,  city  and  state 
editors  on  spot  news  picture 
play.  He  both  handles  and  se¬ 
lects  pictures.” 

•  “Has  full  responsibility  in 
all  departments.  Selects  but 
does  not  handle  pictures.” 

In  the  above  quoted  cases, 
each  editor  had  answered  a  pre¬ 


vious  question,  “do  you  have  a 
picture  editor  at  your  paper?” 
in  the  affirmative. 

To  those  photojoumalists  who 
have  been  saying  that  picture 
editing  is  a  specialized  art 
which  can  improve  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  a  newspaper’s  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  wide  variety  of 
job  description  and  general  lack 
of  picture  responsibility  cited 
by  these  editors  is  not  an  en¬ 
couraging  picture.  Apparently 
there  are  many  newsmen  around 
who  have  been  given  the  title 
“picture  editor,”  but  few  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  that 
most  photojournalists  believe 
should  go  along  with  it. 

A  composite  picture  of  what 
photojournalists  would  insist  on 
as  rock  Iwttom  duties  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  editor  would  result  in  this 
description:  A  newspaper  pic¬ 
ture  editor  would  first  set  a 
policy  or  photojournalism  stand¬ 
ard  for  his  paper.  He  would 
then  l)e  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  coordinating  all 
the  various  departments  of  a 
newspaper  so  that  it  met  the 
standard.  While  it  is  obvious 
that  a  picture  editor  could  not 
handle  and  select  every  picture 
which  appears  in  a  metropolitan 
daily,  he  should  still  have 
enough  teeth  in  his  job  descrip¬ 
tion  to  be  able  to  oversee  the 
meeting  of  high  photojournalism 
standards  in  every  department. 

In  other  responses  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  editing  questionnaire,  11 
editors  said  their  newspapers 
had  no  picture  editor.  Then  this 
was  asked:  What  is  the  great¬ 
est  need  presently  in  your  photo 
department,  either  in  the  way  of 
assignments,  personnel  or  equip¬ 
ment?  Two  out  of  the  11  editors 
said  the  picture  editor. 

Whether  they  meant  by  this 
a  caption  writer,  wire  service 
handler  or  color  processing  spe¬ 
cialist,  we  do  not  know. 

*  ♦  * 

WISCONSIN  CH  AMP 

Edwin  Stein,  photographer 
for  the  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  Madison,  was  named  “Wis¬ 
consin  Photographer  of  the 
Year”  during  the  Wisconsin 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  annual  dinner. 

Mr.  Stein,  35,  a  member  of 
the  State  Journal  staff  since 
1956,  scored  with  three  first 
place  awards,  two  seconds,  four 
thirds,  four  fourths,  a  fifth,  and 
seventh  honorable  mentions.  He 


has  won  prizes  in  national  com¬ 
petitions. 

Nearly  500  photographs  from 
a  majority  of  the  state’s  daily 
and  weekly  papers  were  entered 
in  the  WPPA  contest. 

Mr.  Stein  and  two  of  his  fel¬ 
low  State  Journal  photogra¬ 
phers,  Richard  Sroda  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Vesey  combined,  collected 
32  of  the  98  awards  in  the  con¬ 
test — more  than  any  other  Wis¬ 
consin  newspaper. 

*  *  « 

PERSONAI,  NOTE.S 

Dave  Warren  —  to  photo¬ 
graphic  department,  T  o  p  e  k  a 
(Kans.)  Capital- Journal, 

«  *  « 

James  N.  Pitts,  photogra¬ 
pher,  A'ctr  Or/cnws  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune  and  .Vcic  Orleans 
States-ltem  —  married  Stella 
K.  Martin,  Times-Picayune  re¬ 
porter. 

• 

Editorials  .About  UN 
.Are  Wiilely  Sought 

Rockford.  Ill. 

Editorially  speaking,  the 
Rockford  Morning  Star  and 
Register-Republic  are  convinced 
that  their  editorial  pages  are 
being  read. 

The  basis  for  this  conviction 
is  an  avalanche  of  requests  for 
reprints  of  a  series  of  editorials 
and  editorial  comment  on  the 
United  Nations  published  in  the 
two  newspapers  last  October. 

The  Morning  Star  published 
si.x  editorials  and  two  editorial 
columns,  the  Register-Republic 
five  editorials. 

After  the  series  was  published, 
reader  letters  to  the  editor  ran 
“unusually  high”  from  the  start, 
according  to  Editor  Rex  L. 
Karney,  and  it  was  decided  to 
reprint  the  entire  series  in  a  16- 
page  lx)oklet. 

Some  1,500  copies  of  the  book¬ 
let  were  ordered  originally  and 
this  supply  was  depleted  in  a 
few  weeks  through  mail  and 
ov’er-the-counter  requests.  An¬ 
other  4,500  copies  had  to  be 
ordered  to  handle  the  flow  of 
requests  from  not  only  Rockford 
area  readers  but  by  this  time 
from  readers  all  ov’er  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  editorial  department  is 
still  receiving  requests  for  re¬ 
prints  of  the  series. 

• 

New  to  Reviewer 

Rick  Du  Brow  of  United  Press 
International’s  Los  Angeles  staff 
has  been  appointed  UPI  tele¬ 
vision  reviewer.  He  succeeds 
Fred  Danzig  who  resigned  to 
take  a  position  with  an  adver¬ 
tising  trade  publication.  Mr.  Du 
Brow  will  write  UPI’s  column, 
“TV  in  Review,”  on  a  six-day- 
a-week  basis,  using  Los  Angeles 
as  his  headquarters. 


Picture  Ban 
Argued  Again 
To  a  Standoff 

COLtTMBIA.  S.  C. 

A  lawyer  and  an  editor 
debating  Canon  35  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association’s  ethical 
code  agreed  here  that  court 
decorum  must  be  preserv’ed,  but 
disagreed  as  to  whether  photog¬ 
raphy  during  trials  affi-cts 
decorum. 

Wayne  Freeman,  editor  of  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News,  and 
Charles  B.  Elliott,  Columbia 
attorney,  discussed  the  contro¬ 
versial  edict  at  the  winter 
institute  of  the  S.  C.  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  Feb.  9-10. 

Mr.  Freeman  argued  that  trial 
judges  should  have  authority  to 
determine  when  pictures  and 
broadcasts  should  be  permitted. 

“The  right  of  people  to  know, 
not  just  freedom  of  the  press,  is 
involved  in  the  ban,”  he  said.  “A 
reporter  has  no  rights  in  the 
courtroom  that  are  not  extended 
to  other  citizens.  He,  the 
reporter,  represents  his  readers 
who  have  a  right  to  be  there  but 
can’t.” 

Mr.  Elliott,  former  law  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  traced  the  origins  of 
Canon  35  to  1937  when  it  was 
formulated  following  the  Lind¬ 
bergh  kidnaping  case. 

He  said  many  legal  authorities 
felt  some  trials  had  become 
“Roman  holidays”  and  that 
rights  of  defendants  had  been 
abridged. 

The  S.  C.  Supreme  Court 
ordered  retrial  of  two  convictions 
in  November,  partly  because  the 
trials  had  been  photographed. 
Mr.  Elliott  said  he  thought  the 
cases  would  have  been  reversed 
even  if  Canon  35  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  Freeman  argued  that 
courtroom  photographs  can 
be  made  inconspicuously.  Mr. 
Elliott  agreed,  but  he  said  this 
has  no  bearing  on  the  subject 
because  the  privacy  of  witnesses 
and  defendants  is  involved. 

“The  accused  is  entitled  to  the 
presumption  of  innocence,”  Mr. 
Elliott  said.  “He  is  not  volun¬ 
tarily  in  court.  ...  He  is  forced 
to  be  there  under  law.” 

• 

Elected  to  Board 

Des  Moines,  la. 

Marvin  C.  Whatmore,  general 
manager  of  Cowles  Magazines 
and  Broadcasting  Inc.,  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  Company. 
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AN  EDITOR  AND  HIS  ALL-GIRL  STAFF 


lly  Arthur  Cier\o 

Weirton,  W.  Va. 

To  u  stranger,  the  newsroom 
of  the  IVeirfon  Daily  Times 
gives  the  appearance  of  a 
woman’s  social  club.  For  there 
he  sees  seven  women  with  a  man, 
presumably  the  guest  speaker. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  the 
women  are  staff  members  and 
the  male  is  Earle  Wittpenn, 
editor. 

Although  short  skirts  and 
handbags  are  becoming  as  much 
a  part  of  newsrooms  as  ticker 
tapes  and  t>T)ewriters,  Earle  is 
unique  with  an  all-girl  staff  of 
its  size. 

Thais  Shuler,  Jackie  Cordray 
and  Emily  Hor\'ath  cover  gen¬ 
eral  assignments.  Judy  Cook  is 
society  editor  and  Carol  Mick  is 
part-time  photographer.  Proof¬ 
readers  are  Lou  (it’s  a  girl) 
Zaney  and  Elane  Colesante. 

Earle  is  responsible,  in  part, 
for  hiring  the  seven  women.  For, 
unlike  Schopenhauer  (or  was  it 
Nietzsche?),  he  doesn’t  believe 
that  women  “are  the  long-haired, 
short-brained  sex.”  In  fact,  he 
is  the  first  to  defend  their  quali¬ 
fications  for  the  journalistic  field. 
As  he  puts  it: 


HOME-LIKE  atmosphere  prevails  in  the  newsroom  of  the  Weirton 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Times,  with  Editor  Earle  Wittpenn  and  his  all-girl  staff. 
From  left:  Emily  Horvath,  Carol  Mick,  Judy  Cook,  Lou  Zaney,  Thais 
Shuler,  Elane  Colesante  and  Jackie  Cordray. 


“The  sex  of  our  reporters 
hasn’t  hindered  their  ability  to 
do  a  fine  job.  For  the  most  part, 
they  do  just  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  the  male  reporters  I  have 
worked  with.  The  same  goes  for 
our  photographer  and  proof¬ 
readers. 


“In  fact,  our  girls  hold  one 
distinct  advantage  over  the  men 
reporters.  That  is  their  inherent 
charms,  which  generally  help 
women  get  what  they  want.  On 
news  assignments,  this  is  very 
helpful. 

“As  you  know,  most  news 


sources  are  men.  And  a  man,  in 
most  cases,  is  more  willing  to 
talk  to  a  woman  than  another 
man.  Maybe  it’s  l)ecause  he’s 
accustomed  to  talking  over  his 
problems  with  his  wife  at  home. 
Regardless,  this  makes  it  easier 
for  our  reporters  to  get  facts 
for  stories. 

“Besides,  a  woman  reporter 
on  an  assignment  is  usually 
extende<l  more  courtesy  than  her 
male  counterparts.  This  also  is 
helpful  in  gathering  news.” 

To  illustrate  his  point,  Earle 
refers  to  a  cave-in  that  trapped 
four  miners  underground  near 
Bloomingdale,  Ohio,  five  years 
ago.  Arriving  at  the  scene,  Thais 
found  that  she  was  the  only 
woman  among  some  80  reporters 
from  various  newspapers  and 
wire  services. 

Mine  officials,  fearing  further 
cave-ins,  kept  the  cars  of  re- 
IK)rters  parked  four  miles  from 
the  shaft.  While  others  hoofed  it, 
Thais  rode  to  the  entrance  in 
the  patrol  car  of  a  state  police¬ 
man.  Not  only  that.  The  patrol¬ 
man  found  her  an  advantageous 
spot  from  where  to  view  rescue 
operations  and  also  put  a  tele¬ 
phone  at  her  disposal. 

(Continued  on  juif/e  46) 


NEW  1962  AYER  DIRECTORY 
JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS 

A  reservoir  of  new  information 


122,000  new  facts  not  in  last  year’s  Edition. 
Over  525  new  publications.  1600  pages. 
70  maps.  1960  Census  results. 


A  big  reference  library  in  one  volume  of 
“finger-tip”  facts.  94th  Annual  Edition 
of  the  most  authoritative  single  source 
of  information  on  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  the  United  States  and  its 
territories.  Also  Canada,  Bermuda, 
Panama  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

More  than  21,700  publications  with 
names  and  addresses,  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  subscription  prices,  circulation 
figures,  sizes,  and  other  vital  data. 

Profitable  market  profiles:  Detailed  facts 
include  industries  and  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  of  every  town  and  city  we  list  in 
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All'Girl 

(Continued  frn»i  ixifje  4")) 

To  lx)ot,  mine  officials  kept 
Thais  closely  posted  on  the 
rescue  proceeding's  that  lasted  11 
hours.  When  the  four  miners 
were  found  safe,  Thais  filed  her 
story.  Not  surprisingly,  she 
earned  an  aw'ard  from  the  West 
Virginia  Press  .Association  and 
drew  the  praise  of  her  editor. 

“Thais  gave  us  a  dramatic, 
accurate  and  speedy  account  of 
the  mine  rescue,”  says  Earle. 
“She  usually  does.  For  instance, 
when  Senator  Kennedy  was  cam¬ 
paigning  in  the  West  Virginia 
primary  she  covered  his  first 
visit  to  Weirton  alone  and  did 
a  bang-up  job.” 

No  Hanky-Panky 

As  he  speaks,  freely  and  fer\'- 
idly,  Earle  quickly  dispels  the 
belief  that  editors  are  .shaggy- 
haired  animals  that  gnash  their 
teeth  at  fellow  employees.  Min¬ 
ister-like  in  appearance,  he 
smiles  easily  and  seldom  rai.ses 
his  voice  above  the  key  of  G. 

Paradoxically,  though,  he  is 
hard-fisted  and  demanding,  espe¬ 
cially  near  deadlines.  As  one 
veteran  reporter  puts  it,  “Until 
the  newspaper  is  put  to  bed, 
Earle  puts  up  with  no  hanky- 
panky.” 

This  Ijest  descril)es  Earle’s 
work  philosophy.  For  hanging 
on  his  wall  is  a  sign  that  praises 
newspapers  that  “do  not  want  to 
be  loved — but  hope  to  be  re¬ 
spected.”  This  is  the  way  it  is 
with  Earle. 

Starting  as  a  newspaperboy  on 
the  Times  in  1936,  he  advanced 
to  editor  in  1950.  Since  then,  he 
has  worked  with  25  girls,  one 
of  whom  was  his  wife,  Jenne, 
society  editor  for  three  years. 
Twice  he  has  fired  girl  reporters. 

“I  fired  one  girl  liecause  .she 
left  work  against  my  orders  and 
another  because  she  had  a  poor 
attendance  record  and  couldn’t 
do  the  job  well  enough,”  he  said. 

Such  instances,  though,  are 
rare  at  the  Times.  Instead,  there 
are  but  few  spats  between  Earle 
and  his  staff.  For  Earle  believes 
that  bossing  a  group  of  women, 
like  wife-handling,  requires  tact, 
patience  and  understanding.  In 
his  words: 

“An  editor  surrounded  by 
women  must,  in  a  way,  not  be 
only  the  boss,  but  their  father 
as  well.  For  some  unknown  rea¬ 
sons,  women  seem  to  have  more 
problems  than  men.  It’s  up  to 
the  editor  to  help  with  their 
problems  and  to  tolerate  their 
moodiness. 

Time  to  Shop 

“Another  thing.  When  there  is 
a  hot  sale  in  towm  .staff  members. 


at  times,  want  an  hour  or  so  off 
to  visit  the  bargain  counters. 
You  know  how  women  love  to 
shop.  I  generally  give  it  to  them. 
This  keeps  them  in  a  good  frame 
of  mind  and,  perhaps  most  im- 
iwrtant  of  all,  it  keeps  peace  in 
the  family. 

“All  in  all,  I  never  have  too 
much  trouble  with  my  staff. 
They  do  their  jobs  well.  Being 
women,  of  course,  they  like  to 
talk.  But  they  don’t  gossip 
during  office  hours,  at  least.” 

Ask  why  he  hires  women  in 
preference  to  men  and  Earle 
replies: 

“One  of  the  chief  reasons  we 
hire  girls  is  for  economic  pur¬ 
poses.  As  you  know,  the  cost  of 
newspaj>er  production  is  in¬ 
creasing  steadily,  placing  a 
heavy  burden  on  publishers. 
Consequently,  they  must  seek 
new  ways  to  cut  operating  ex¬ 
penses  and  the  hiring  of  w’omen 
at  lower  salaries  is  one  way  to 
do  this.  As  costs  keep  climbing, 

I  believe  more  and  more  pa{)ers 
of  this  size  (6,900  circulation) 
will  turn  to  female  help.” 

“In  our  experience,”  he  adds, 
“we  have  found  that  girls  can 
work  as  speedily,  accurately  and 
efficiently  as  men.  For  the  most 
part,  they  are  ambitious,  indus¬ 
trious  and  very  interested  in 
their  work. 

Go<m1  Allcntlam'c  Kccord 

“When  I  give  them  assign¬ 
ments  they  carry  them  out  with¬ 
out  complaints.  I  have  very  few’ 
arguments  with  them,  which  is 
unusual  when  one  deals  with 
women.  Of  course,  we  have 
-squabbles  from  time  to  time  but 
nothing  serious.” 

Do  girls  miss  more  w’ork  days 
than  men?  “No,”  says  Earle. 
Their  attendance,  on  the  w’hole, 
is  definitely  as  good  as  men’s. 
On  the  average,  we  have  an  at¬ 
tendance  percentage  of  about  97 
percent  a  year.” 

Seldom  is  there  an  assignment 
that  the  girls  can’t  handle,  for 
they  cover  everything  from 
murders  to  fashion  shows.  But 
there  are  times,  though  infre¬ 
quently,  when  a  man  is  neede<l 
for  the  job.  For  instance,  one 
girl  wants  to  be  a  sportsw’riter. 
But  Earle,  who  %vTites  the  sports 
stories  himself,  refuses  her  re¬ 
quests  because  “she  can’t  go 
into  the  men’s  locker  rooms  for 
stories.” 

Another  time  Earle  sent  tw’o 
of  his  reporters  to  a  union  ban¬ 
quet.  The  500  men  there  eyed 
the  girls  constantly.  Later,  the 
reporters  learned  why.  A  union¬ 
ist  approached  them  and  said: 

“Well  I’ll  be  darned  —  women 
reporters.  We  thought  you  were 
members  of  the  floor  show’!” 

Lest  one  believes  that  w’ork- 
ing  amid  so  many  women  has  no 
drawbacks,  Earle  is  quick  to 


point  out  one  disadvantage: 

“I  can’t  let  off  steam  like  I’d 
like  to  once  in  awhile  because 
I  have  to  l)e  careful  what  I  say. 
So,  instead  of  slamming  the  desk 
and  cursing  when  I  get  angr>', 

I  just  leave  the  office  and  walk 
around  outside  until  I  cool  off.” 
• 

Newsprint  Shaved 
With  Chain  Saw 

Portland,  Ore. 

A  chain  saw’  economically 
solved  w’hat  could  have  been  a 
costly  production  problem  re¬ 
cently  at  the  Oregonian.  The 
saw’,  equipped  with  Oregon  Saw’ 
Chain,  trimmed  12  to  26  inches 
off  170  rolls  of  oversize  new’s- 
print,  each  40  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter. 

The  need  for  trimming  ai’ose 
w’hen  the  new’spaper  disposed 
of  an  outdatetl  press.  Approxi¬ 
mately  $10,000  w’orth  of  paper 
w’as  left  over  in  rolls  that  fit 
the  old  press,  but  w’ere  too  long 
for  the  newer  equipment.  To 
complicate  matters,  costs  for 
storing  the  paper  w’ere  mount¬ 
ing. 

After  consulting  w’ith  Omark 
Industries,  Inc.,  Donald  New’- 
house,  Oregonian  production 
manager,  decided  to  ti’y  trim¬ 
ming  W’ith  a  chain  .saw’.  Al¬ 
though  new'sprint  is  highly  abra¬ 
sive  and  much  harder  cutting 
than  the  average  log,  the  plan 
w’orked  to  perfection. 

The  170  rolls  w’ere  sliced  for 
$3  each  at  a  rate  of  four  per 
hour.  Surface  deviation  proved 
to  be  less  than  Had  the 

pav)er  been  sent  back  to  the  mill 
for  trimming,  the  cost  w’ould 
have  been  $12  per  roll.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  all  w’aste,  w’hich  w’ould 
have  been  lost  at  the  mill,  w’as 
saved  for  use  as  proof  paper. 

“The  money  w’e  saved  on  this 
alone  paid  for  the  cost  of  the 
cutting,”  Mr.  New’house  said. 

• 

Separate  Editorial 
Identities  Eflfected 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Three  promotions  were 
announced  by  the  New’s-Joumal 
Company  in  a  series  of  moves  to 
giv’e  the  Morning  News  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  distinct  identities. 

Martin  A.  Klaver,  editor  of 
the  editorial  pages  of  the  tw’o 
jiapers,  has  been  given  the  same 
title  for  the  Evening  Journal 
only,  taking  w’ith  him  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  combined  editorial 
board. 

Richard  P.  Sanger,  morning 
paper  city  editor,  has  been 
named  editorial  page  editor  of 
that  paper,  and  is  succeeded  by 
his  assistant  city  editor.  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Hartmann.  Harry  F. 
Themal,  morning  paper  reporter, 
becomes  assistant  city  editor. 


BOND  OF  AFFECTION— Pat  Tag- 
gart,  at  left,  publisher  of  the 
Waco  (Tei.)  News-Tribune  and 
Times-Herald,  presents  a  birthday 
present  ($100  bond)  to  Sam  D. 
Jones,  general  manager,  75,  on 
Valentine's  Day. 


Reply  to  Governor 
On  Free  Air  Time 

Concord,  N.  H. 

Thomas  W.  Gerber,  general 
manager  of  the  Concord  Monitor, 
told  a  television  audience  Feb.  9 
that  Gov.  Wesley  Pow’ell  “per¬ 
haps  can  justify  being  irked”  at 
the  new’spaper. 

Mr.  Gerber  demanded  and 
received  free  time  on  WMUR-tv 
at  Manchester  to  reply  to  criti¬ 
cism  voiced  by  the  Governor 
against  the  Monitor  on  the  same 
station  Dec.  26. 

Mr.  Gerber  said  his  new’s¬ 
paper  “has  been  a  constant 
w’atchdog  of  his  (the  Govern¬ 
or’s)  political  activities.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  reason  the  governor 
used  the  slur  ‘ulcerated’  in 
referring  to  the  Monitor — 
though  the  term  has  no  basis 
either  in  journalism  or  physical 
fact.” 

The  new’spaperman  mentioned 
some  of  the  actions  by  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature 
which  the  Monitor  has  uncovered 
and  challenged,  in  one  case  going 
to  the  courts  to  fight  unconstitu¬ 
tional  maneuvers. 


New  SDX  Chapter 

Mobile,  Ala.  i 
Mobile  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  has  been  chartered. 
Ed  Thomas,  regional  director 
of  the  society  from  Atlanta, 
presented  the  charter  to  George 
M.  Cox,  executive  editor  of  the 
Mobile  Press  Register  and  or¬ 
ganizational  president  of  the 
new’  chapter.  John  J.  McDavitt- 
Jr.,  United  Press  Internationa 
bureau  manager,  w’as  elect 
president  for  the  coming  year 
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Every  l>ranch  of  journalism — 
liu*ws|i;'pers,  magazines,  tele- 
.  ision.  radio — has  been  running 
I  losing:  race  agrainst  their  ability 
[ly  descrilH*  change  and  the  com- 
jilexities  of  modem  life,  accord- 
i<f  to  Samuel  Lubell,  head  of 
hi  Opinion  Reporting  Work¬ 
shop  at  the  Graduate  School 
(,f  Journalism  of  Columbia 
University. 

In  a  rcH-ent  speech  l>efore  the 
Michigan  Press  Association  at 
Lansing,  .Mr.  Lubell  asserted 
•  hat  “the  enemy  beating  us  is 
liiot  the  fact  that  important  news 
suppr«“sed,  or  that  we  don’t 
put  out  enough  for  people  to 
|read.  If  anything,  the  printing 
presses  are  too  busy. 

“The  enemy  beating  us  is,  I 
[believe,  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  yet  learned  how  to  report 
hange,”  .Mr.  Lubell  said.  “We 
ive  in  a  world  that  is  out  of  con- 
rol.  under  a  technology  that 
cenis  unable  to  leave  anything 
r  anyone  alone.  Change,  for  the 
yake  of  change,  is  becoming  the 
\v  norm  of  our  society. 

“What  we  need  to  do  is  turn 
the  reporting  of  change  into  a 
fgiilar  l)eat  that  can  be  reported 
n  as  sy.stematically  as  are  police 
Lcadiiuartcrs  or  the  courts.  If 
we  succeed  in  reaching  this  goal, 
ve  can  give  newspapers  an 
xciting  new  dimension  of  vital¬ 
ly  and  significance.” 

Conflicts  Out  of  Focus 

Mr.  Lubell  warned  that  unless 
ewspapers  can  develop  new 
■eportorial  techniques  required 
o  make  sense  out  of  change, 
we  ll  keep  losing  grround  in  the 
race  against  complexity.  We’ll 
find  ourselv’es  trapped  with  old 
labels  which  have  lost  their 
meaning,  or  which  need  new 
definition.  We  will  lose  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  debate  the  things  that 
really  count  and  will  waste  our 
energies  reporting  meaningless 
arguments  over  choices  that 
don’t  exist.  This,  in  fact,  has 
already  happened  because  in 
many  cases  the  conflicts  that 
agitate  our  society  have  been 
transformed  but  our  reporting 
and  government  policy  has  not 
kept  focus.” 

Part  of  the  problem,  Mr. 
Lubell  pointed  out,  is  that  too 
many  highly  placed  people  in 
society  today  believe  Americans 
are  gullible  fools  whose  emotions 
and  opinions  are  to  be  manipu¬ 
lated.  As  a  result,  conflicts,  issues 
and  problems  are  dangerously 
oversimplified. 


“It  used  to  be  thought  that 
the  public  wanted  everything 
pictured  in  simple  black  and 
white  terms,  with  quick  solutions 
and  even  demagogic  panaceas. 
Today  it  is  the  ‘expert’  man¬ 
agers  who  are  proposing  the 
one-shot  remedies  and  easy  solu¬ 
tions,  while  the  public  tends  to 
feel  that  most  problems  are 
bigger  than  the  solutions  put 
forward. 

“In  this  war  between  the 
‘expert’  managers  and  the  public, 
newspapers  should  take  their 
stand  alongside  the  public.  We 
should  never  stop  trying  to  make 
the  experts  explain  clearly  what 
they  are  doing.  We  .should  never 
.stop  reminding  the  managers  of 
our  society  of  the  large  range  of 
human  interrelationships  that 
are  brushed  aside  by  statistical 
and  legislative  formulas. 

Public  Is  Intelligent 


“Democracy  requires  a  decent 
respect  for  the  opinions  and 
judgments  of  the  general  public. 
All  my  interviewing  around  the 
country  convinces  me  that  the 
public  has  the  intelligence  to 
form  sound  judgments  on  the 
most  complicated  issues.  What  is 
lacking,  I  believe,  are  the  report¬ 
ing  techniques  that  can  force 
our  officials  to  keep  things  in 
focus.  It  is  time  that  we  set 
about  systematically  through 
research  and  leg-work  experi¬ 
mentation  to  bring  into  existence 
the  reporting  tools  we  need.” 

Mr.  Lubell  suggested  six  areas 
of  study  or  experimentation  that 
could  be  researched  by  news¬ 
papers,  as  a  group  or  profession, 
to  develop  new  techniques  of 
reporting  change : 

1)  A  field  should  be  chosen — 
say  education,  labor  relations, 
or  economics — and  a  list  made 
up  of  major  trends  of  change  in 
this  field.  “These  should  be 
listed  not  vaguely  but  in  sharp 
one,  two,  three  order.” 

2)  Each  of  these  trends  should 
be  analyzed  to  follow  through 
how  these  changes  transform 
other  relationships  and  what 
new  reporting  problems  are 
created  by  these  changes. 

3)  We  should  determine  what 
the  public  needs  to  know  to  make 
sense  of  each  of  these  changes. 

4)  The  main  sources  of  con¬ 
fusion  in  this  subject  area  should 
be  identified  and  specific  means 
worked  out  to  combat  them.  As 
part  of  this,  I  would  include  the 
tricks  of  confusion  used  by  pub¬ 
lic  relations  people,  government 


agencies  and  special  interest 
groups. 

5)  The  principal  statistical 
yardsticks  that  are  conrunonly 
employed  should  be  analyzed  to 
determine  what  they  really 
measure,  and  what  they  don’t 
measure. 

6)  The  phrase  labels  used  most 
frequently  should  be  examined 
to  see  whether  they  still  have 
meaning  or  are  obsolete. 

Talk  0>’er  DiiRcultieN 

“Also  as  part  of  this  study,” 
Mr.  Lubell  said,  “the  better 
reporters  working  in  the  field 
should  be  brought  in  to  talk 
about  the  difficulties  they  are 
wrestling  with.  The  leading 
experts  in  the  field  should  be 
brought  in  and  listened  to  on 
what  they  think  are  short¬ 
comings  in  current  reporting 
practices.  There  should  also  be 
some  interviewing  of  the  public 
to  determine  what  is  clear  and 
what  isn’t  clear  on  this  subject 
matter. 

“In  short,  what  I  am  proposing 
is  a  thorough  thinking  through 
of  the  problems  in  reporting  that 
come  from  the  many  complex 
changes  that  are  transforming 
our  society.  Such  a  study  could 
be  conducted  through  some 
school  of  journalism,  working 
under  the  guidance  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  editors.” 


Pension  Plan  Put 
Into  (riiild  ('ontract 

Long  Bkacii,  Calif. 

Salary'  increases  and  a  pen¬ 
sion  plan  are  included  in  a  con¬ 
tract  renewal  negotiated  by  the 
I ndf pendent,  Prena  -  Tele ff mm 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Guild. 

Increases  of  $4  weekly  to  em¬ 
ployes  earning  more  than  $100 
rai.se  the  minimum  pay  scale  to 
$149  for  six-year  men.  Em¬ 
ployes  earning  less  than  $100 
receive  $3  boosts. 

The  })ension  plan,  which  had 
been  voluntary  and  i>rovides  re¬ 
tirement  after  30  years,  is  now 
included  in  a  covering  letter. 
The  contract  also  increases  the 
severance  pay  maximum  to  34 
weeks  from  32. 


Wall  Street  Journal 
l8  Guild  Target 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  is  working  to  organize 
about  1,170  persons  employed  by 
the  Wnll  Street  Journal  in  30 
cities.  About  half  are  already 
covered  in  a  contract  with  the 
Independent  Association  of  Pub¬ 
lishers  Employes  Inc.  which 
expires  in  1963.  This  group  is 
the  first  target  of  the  guild  cam¬ 
paign  to  which  six  staff  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  been  assigned. 


/  l  n  N  \  \  x 

START  THINGS  ROLUNG  IN 


ALTOONA 


“Test-Town,”  Pa. 


You’ll  score  a  ten-strike  with  your  test  campaign  in  the  re¬ 
ceptive  Altoona  market.  Whether  you’re  introducing  a  new 
food  or  soap  product,  a  cigarette  or  compact  car,  you’ll  find 
that  the  diversified,  typical  characteristics  of  Altoona  provide 
a.  "testing  area”  that’s  right  down  your  alley.  Cooperative 
retailers  and  typical  distribution  patterns  help  the  picture,  too. 

And  in  Altoona  you  only  need  one  medium,  the  Mirror, 
reaching  98%  of  city  homes,  3  out  of  4  Blair  County 
families. 

TEST  BEST  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  WITH  THE 

Eltoona  SlRirror 

AltoonG  Pennsylvania's  Only  Daily  Newspaper 
Richard  E.  Beelar,  Adv,  Mgr, 
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TeewA^ 


‘'notice  how  high 

HEELS  GIVE  THAT 
APPEP  HEIGHT?'' 


"YOU  KNOW  WHAT? 
I'M  HUNGRY/" 


SYNDICATES 


Suzy  Gives 
SocietyChats 
Day  by  Day 


John  Sfees  looks  af  the 
world  through  fun-colored 
glasses,  and  .  .  . 


nils  IS  sniiiT '! 


Syndicate 

Sentences 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiimiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiii 


If  you  know  “Suzy”  then 
you’re  either  somebody  in  the 
society  world  or  a  follower  of 
its  doings  for  that’s  the  one 
word  name  of  the  author  of  a 
scintillating  society  column. 

Currently  it  appeal’s  in  the 
.VcMi  York  Mirror  but  now  it 
will  be  distributed  nationally  by 
King  Features  Syndicate  on  a 
six  times  a  week  basis.  Each 
column  is  about  800  words. 

Suzy  herself  is  actually  Mrs. 
Aileen  Mehle,  who  was  bom  in 
Texas  and  grew  up  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Her  maiden  name  is 
Elder.  Mehle  is  her  first  hus¬ 
band’s  name  and  they  have  a 
son,  Roger,  now  at  Annapolis. 

Her  column  deals  with  the 
international  set,  in  general, 
and  the  so-called  “400”,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  with  a  dash  of  Cafe 
Society  to  give  them  flavor. 

She  first  worked  for  the  Mi¬ 
ami  (Fla.)  NfWH  and  her  col¬ 
umn  became  so  widely  read  that 
when  Glenn  Neville,  editor  of 
the  Mirror,  was  looking  for  a 
new  society  writer  with  a  flair 
for  phrase-turning,  he  hired  her 
to  come  to  New  York  in  1957. 


— Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  ig 
cabling  her  United  Feature 
.Syndicate  column  from  France, 
England,  Israel  and  Switzer¬ 
land  until  March  13. 


WELL,  SO  MUCH  FOR 
THE  FIRST  ROUND  " 


New  Sports 


— Joseph  .\.  Parker,  maga¬ 
zine  section  editor,  Troy  (N.Y.) 
Newspapers,  writes:  “.Sugges¬ 
tion  to  comic  strip  artists  and 
syndicates:  Please  insert  the 
date  in  the  last  panel  of  each 
comic  strip.  If  only  the  last 
panel  is  used,  it  would  save 
much  time  in  scheduling  and 
processing  the  mats.” 


Gag  Panel 
Now  Ready 


PARIS  FASHIONS 

Women’s  waistlines  are  stag¬ 
ing  a  comeback. 

Not  that  they  ever  truly  dis¬ 
appeared  but  in  the  fashion 
world  in  recent  years  they  have 
been  subordinated  to  other 
trends.  That’s  part  of  the  knowl¬ 
edgeable  report  from  Nancy 
White,  editor  of  Harper’s 
Bazaar  magazine,  who  has  just 
returned  from  the  shows  in 
Paris.  She  says  that  design 
emphasis  this  year  is  on  the 
“Dominant  Third”  —  the  area 
from  shoulders  to  hipline. 

Miss  White,  who  is  knowm  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  style 


.A  new  two  -  column,  two- 
times  -  a  -  week  sports  comic 
panel,  “This  Is  Sjjort?”  by 
Court  .Alderson,  is  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Court  Features  (2508  Her¬ 
nando  Road,  Sacramento  25, 
Calif.)  is  syndicating  the  new’ 
feature  for  sports  page  spot¬ 
ting. 

“After  four  years  of  distri¬ 
buting  a  one-column,  six-a-week 
issue  of  ‘The  Sporty  Ones’  I 
find  that  the  greatest  problem 
of  the  sports  editore  seems  to 
be  finding  space  for  a  daily 
panel  and  therefore  find  them¬ 
selves  with  a  backlog  on  hand,” 
said  Mr.  Alderson.  “This  some¬ 
times  causes  cancellations.  The 
new  feature  is  to  olf.set  this 
problem  and  give  the  sports 
editor  two  good  gag  panels  a 
week  for  easy  makeup.” 

Court  Alderson  already  has 
tw'o  weekly  features  distributed 
by  the  American  Press  and  the 
daily  panel  by  Court  Features. 
He  has  been  a  newspaper  and 
syndicate  cartoonist  for  ‘20 
years  and  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society. 


— George  E.  .Sokolsky,  “These 
Days”  columnist  (King),  was 
given  thrt’e  awards  for  his  con¬ 
stant  opposition  to  communism 
hy  the  .American  Jewish  League 
Against  Communism  (a  silver 
tray),  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  a  Detroit  Post  of  the 
American  Legion.  The  speaker. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D.- 
Conn.)  said:  “George  Sokolsky 
has  been  a  prophet  daily  warn¬ 
ing  his  countrymen  that  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  mortal 
struggle  against  world  com- 


— Sylvia  Porter,  in  her  “Your 
Money’s  Worth”  column  (Hall 
Syndicate)  is  writing  a  series 
of  10  articles  about  making  out 
your  income  tax  reports.  The 
pieces  were  written  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  Research  Institute 
of  .America,  a  top  tax  authority. 


.  .  .  packs  eight  delightful  experts,  interprets  for  women 

tnirth-rDOmentS  like  these  feature  prepared  for  King  Fea- 
into  his  always  -  different  tures  Syndicate,  the  newest 


BASEBAIX'S  MADCAP.S 


weekly  reader-pleaser! 


Four-color  Sunday  page  in 


trends  in  design  and  color  that 
.she  saw  at  the  leading  high 
fashion  houses. 

The  tw’o  installments  are 


standard  and  Vz  tab;  about  600  w’ords  apiece  and  the 


black-and-white  panel  in  4 
and  5  col.  size.  Phone  for 
current  proofs  today! 


"XUcitiiL 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 


initial  release  date  is  Feb.  27. 

Accompanying  the  text  is  a 
selection  of  nine  exclusive 
photographs  and  captions  illus¬ 
trating  the  creations  of  leading 
Paris  designers.  They  include 
the  work  of  such  designers  and 
houses  as  Dior,  Nina  Ricci, 
Gres,  Jacques  Heim,  Pierre 


220  EAST  42-0  STREET,  NEW  YORK  1^  N.Y  Cardin,  Guy  Laroche,  Chanel. 


A  series  of  20  stories  on 
“Baseball’s  Immortal  Madcaps,” 
because  of  its  earlier  w’ide  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  newspapers,  is  being 
reissued  by  Allied  Features  Sj'n- 
dicate  (Citizens  Building,  Cleve¬ 
land  14,  Ohio). 

Harry  Jones,  the  writer,  knows 
baseball  intimately  through 
spring  training  camps  and  travel 
with  the  Cleveland  Indians.  Fred 
Reinert,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
sports  artist  for  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury,  has  drawn  caricatures,  is¬ 
sued  in  two-column  mats,  to 
illustrate  each  story  about  the 
on-and-off  the  diamond  buffoon¬ 
ery  of  the  screwballs  of  baseball. 


— Promotion  sent  out  by  John 
Osenenko,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  .McClure  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate,  asserts  the  new  four- 
times-a-week  column,  “Esquire’s 
Avenues  of  Fashion,”  by  O.  E. 
Schoeffler,  fashion  director  of 
Esquire  Magazine,  ties  in  with 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s 
campaign  for  newspapers  to  de¬ 
velop  more  advertising  among 
local  men’s  wear  shops,  with  the 
rise  in  national  advertising  by 
men’s  wear  makers,  with  the 
steady  rise  in  disposable  per¬ 
sonal  income,  with  the  rise  in 
interest  in  better  apparel  and 
accessories  by  men  in  all  walks 
of  life. 


— Ed  Dodd,  creator  of  the 
story  strip,  “Mark  Trail”  (Hall 
.Syndicate^  is  turning  the  spot¬ 
light  on  the  problem  of  the 
creation  of  new  recreation  areas 
for  the  country’s  exploding 
population.  In  a  sequence  start¬ 
ing  Feb.  26,  he  takes  “Mark 
Trail”  to  the  halls  of  Congress 
to  save  Moon  Tower  Canyon  for 
America. 
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Business  Services 
Begun  by  National 


UolKTt  C.  Dille,  president  of  the  accolades  of  the  financial,  1 
National  Newspaper  Syndicate,  advertising  and  l>anking  profes- 
Chicago,  announced  the  appoint-  sions  for  one  of  the  most 
inent  of  Lon  W.  Ramsey  as  comprehensive  new'spaper  cam- 
vicepvesident  of  National’s  paigns  conducted  by  a  major  j 
newly  formed  Business  Services  Chicago  l>ank.  ; 

Division.  Mr.  Ramsey  is  now  moving  | 

In  making  the  apj)ointment,  from  Chicago’s  most  prominent 
Mr.  Dille  commented,  “Mr.  Ram-  advertising  circles  (George  H. 
sey  fulfills  an  imjwrtant  role  for  Hartman  Advertising  Agency) 
the  entire  newspaper  profession,  to  detlicate  full  time  to  his  work 
and  we  are  proud  to  l)e  bringing  with  the  National  Newspaper  j 
a  seasonetl  advertising  and  busi-  Syndicate.  Initial  plans  call  for  | 
nessman  into  this  position.  More  the  release  of  four  basic  fea-  ; 
and  more,  the  general  public  is  tures  for  the  Business  Sendees  , 
looking  to  newspapers  for  busi-  Division  in  11)62.  ' 

ness  and  financial  advice,  and  *  *  *  | 

r...-  men  are  belter  |.repared  to  tX'lUKmsTS 

The  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  has  prepared  40  in- 
spiring  first-person  stories  of 
faith  in  action  by  40  interesting 
I  *5^  persons  for  its  “Lenten  Guide- 
I  ^  posts’’  feature  to  run  from  Ash 

I  Wednesday,  March  7,  to  Easter 

I  Sunday,  April  22.  This  is  the 

^  12th  year  the  syndicate  has  had 

a  similar  series. 

^  This  season’s  true  life  .stories 

include  those  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Art  Carney,  Mrs. 

!•,  Danny  Thomas,  Boris  Easter¬ 
ly  ^  nack,  Werner  von  Braun.  The 

in  everyday  terms. 


Every  woman  can  be 

b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-l ! 


stories 

the  living  religion  the  writer ' 
Lon  W.  Ramsey  knows  as  a  personal  and  social 

experience. 

effectively  serve  the  needs  of  the  ♦  *  * 

ultimate  consumer,  the  news¬ 
paper  reader.’’  THEY  CAME  TO  KILL 

r.  .  The  .suspenseful  story  of  the 

Vk  ide  Experience  .  ,  .  r  ■  xt  ■  u  * 

tracking  of  eight  Nazi  saboteurs 

A  graduate  of  Northwestern  who  landed  on  Long  Island  from 
University  and  advertising  man-  a  U-boat  in  1942  is  told  in  a 
ager  of  both  the  Northwestern  series  of  12  installments  to  be 
Yearbook  and  Magazine,  Mr.  released  by  the  New  York  Her- 
Ramsey  became  the  founding  aid  Tribune  Syndicate  on  Feb. 
editor  of  the  newspaper  for  the  25  or  thereafter, 
nearly  3,0()0-man  complement  of  The  stories,  entitled  “They 
the  carrier  USS  Yorktown  in  Came  to  Kill,’’  are  by  Eugene 
World  War  II,  in  addition  to  Rachlis  and  are  base<l  on  his 
serving  as  officer  of  the  deck  at  l>ook  by  the  .same  title  (Random 
General  Quarters.  Upon  leaving  House), 
the  Nav^y  as  a  lieutenant,  USNR,  • 

he  ranged  far  and  wide  in  the  •  p  I  I 

administrative  world  of  adver-  *  aper  Solti 

tising  and  writing,  contributing  Ojai,  Calif, 

numerous  feature  articles  for  Frank  Knebel,  publisher  here 
trade  journals,  such  as  Adver-  since  his  1955  sale  of  the  Garden 
tising  Age,  consumer  magazines.  Grove  (Calif.)  News,  has  sold 
and  books,  such  as  “Secrets  of  the  Ojai,  a  semiweekly,  and  the 
IV  inning  Golf  Matches.’’  Ojai  Valley  News,  a  supple- 

„  4.1  mental  shopper,  to  Fred  Volz. 

1  nj  .  war  s  Tio-or  nnWicViiiT  rnmnprlv  wnQ 


The  stars  of  stage  and  screen  know  the  secrets  of  fieauty !  Many 
of  them  were  born  with  quite  ordinary  features — but  they’ve 
learned  how  to  make  the  most  of  what  they  have,  by  acquiring  the 
hairdo  that  fits  their  face,  the  artful  application  of  cosmetics, 
wearing  the  right  clothes  .  .  .  and  today  are  the  most  glamorous 
jieople  in  the  world. 

The  Hollywood  and  Broadway  beauties  pass  along  their  own 
techniques  in  interviews  with  Arlene  Dahl — and  she  passes 
them  along  to  millions  of  readers  in  her  column  “Let’s  Be 
Beautiful.” 

A  famous  beauty  herself,  Arlene  Dahl  three  times  a  week  shares 
practical  suggestions  on  personality,  perfume,  cosmetics,  skin 
care,  bathing,  hairdo  .  .  .  shows  how  every  woman  can  be  chic 
and  charming! 

The  column  is  read  by  women  of  all  ages  from  the  teens  up  .  . 
by  all  income  groups  . . .  and  by  a  sizable  segment  of  the 
male  audience  as  well.  It  increases  popularity,  prestige,  and 
readership  of  any  newspaper! 

See  for  yourself!  Phone,  wire,  or  write  for  specimen  proofs 
and  prices  of 

“Let’s  Be  Beautiful”  by  Arlene  Dahl. 


0,'hic€tffo  Tribune  -  jV#*ir  York  Yetm 

UuUtllnv,  A>ir  Yark 

nntw.tmEe^  Mnt^»  Tribunr  Toirer,  1'Mrmiio 


Smaller-City  Diet 

(Continued  from,  page  16) 


“We  know  our  people  .  .  . 
amonp  other  thin^rs,  they  are 
vitally  interested  in  hig^h  school 
sports,  so  we  have  excellent  cov¬ 
erage  for  every  town  in  our 
area.  This  means  spending 
money  —  we  have  a  crew  in 
every  Friday  night  calling  cor¬ 
respondents  and  coaches  in  all 
these  towns  to  get  scores,  out¬ 
standing  plays  and  players  and 
other  data.  Graphs  have  l>een 
made  showing  how  circulation 
increa.sed  during  the  footl>all 
season  and  again  at  basketball 
tournament  time  in  the  spring. 

“W’e  have  a  very  unique  sec¬ 
tion  daily  .  .  .  the  State  Page 
.  .  .  the  back  page.  It  would 
bring  premium  advertising 
rates,  but  we  never  permit  it. 
We  might,  if  we  had  to,  carry 
advertising  on  the  e<litorial 
page,  but  the  State  Page  is 
sacrosanct  and  holy,  and  Simon 
pure,  as  far  as  advertising  is 
concerned. . . . 

“Again,  it  is  costly,  but  the 
page  is  the  home  towm  daily  for 
every  town  and  community  in 
our  area.  Our  State  News  di¬ 
rector  roves  continually  .  .  . 
knows  more  people  in  South  Da¬ 
kota  than  any  other  single  per¬ 
son.  He  arranges  for  corre¬ 
spondents  in  every  little  ham¬ 
let  ..  .  they  send  in  stories  and 
pictures  and  are  paid  space 
rates.  He  does  many  feature 
stories  himself  and  covers  po¬ 
litical  background  stuff. 

“There  is  also  a  State  Page 
editor  in  the  newsroom  who 
makes  up  the  page  and  takes 
phone  calls  from  correspondents 
on  fast  breaking  news  which 
cannot  wait  for  mail  —  acci¬ 
dents,  deaths,  etc. 

South  Ehikutans  Love  It 

“We  admit  that  page  one  news 
can  be  had  sooner  by  radio  and 
television.  Editorials  can  be  read 
in  many  periodicals.  Feature 
material  can  be  found  in  any 
metropolitan  paper  in  greater 
abundance  than  we  can  afford. 
But  none  of  these  media  can  do 
what  we  are  doing  in  our  area 
with  our  State  Page  and  sports 
coverage. 

“Our  philosophy  has  always 
been  to  put  out  the  very  best 
paper  we  can  of  interest  to  the 
most  people  in  South  Dakota. 
New  Yorkers  may  not  like  what 
we  do,  but  South  Dakotans  love 
it.  A  remark  we  often  hear,  ‘One 
can  always  find  news  of  a  friend 
or  acquaintance  in  every  issue,’ 
mostly  on  the  State  Page. 

“Our  circulation  department 
is  also  well  run  and  does  a  good 
promotion  job,  just  as  is  done 
by  every  successful  newspaper. 
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It  could  not  build  the  circulation 
it  has  if  it  did  not  have  a  good 
newspaper  to  sell.” 

Scottubluff  (Neb.)  Stnr-Her- 
nhl  —  “A  forw'ard-looking,  ag¬ 
gressive  news  policy  has  been 
responsible  as  much  as  anything 
else  for  our  .small  measure  of 
success  in  circulation.  We  give 
readers  as  much  as  we  }X)ssibly 
can  instead  of  as  little  as  we 
might  ‘get  by’  on.  This  applies 
to  all  departments,  including 
wire  news.” 

Hurrisonhurg  (Va.)  Newn- 
Rerord  —  “We  print  all  the 
news  possible  .  .  .  assume  our 
readers  get  no  other  paper,  so 
attempt  to  give  them  a  well- 
rounde<l  one  .  .  .  have  an  un¬ 
usually  competent  news  .staff  and 
attempt  to  hit  stories  hard  and 
in  full  .  .  .  believe  in  the  widest 
possible  cov^erage  l>eginning  with 
a  substantial  volume  of  country 
correspondence,  on  through  lo¬ 
cal,  state,  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  news.” 

A  .*^ale  Paper 

Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald — “Ours 
has  become  a  state  rather  than 
a  strictly  local  paper  .  .  .  we 
try  to  be  consistent  with  this 
without  slighting  new's  of  the 
city  where  we  publish.  One  of 
our  difficulties  .  .  .  Rutland  is 
a  small  community  in  relation 
to  our  paper’s  size  and  doesn’t 
provide  us  with  the  advertising 
volume  we  need  to  support  the 
number  of  pages  we  should  have. 
The  Herald,  l)eing  short  of 
space  has  for  many  years  used 
space  for  live  news  that  many 
papers  filled  with  boiler  plate 
or,  in  more  recent  years,  syndi¬ 
cated  material.” 

Hickory  (N.  C.)  Record — “We 
are  convinced  that  the  Record’s 
popularity  in  circulation  is  due 
to  stressing  local  news,  plus  a 
policy  of  allotting  generous  space 
for  carrying  as  much  state  and 
national  wire  news  as  possible 
...  we  try  to  carry  something 
of  every  important  wire  story.” 

Hackennack  (N.  J.)  Record  — 
“We  offer  intense  local  coverage 
and  more  than  adequate  county, 
state,  national  and  international 
news,  plus  a  large  budget  of 
features  .  .  .  average  60  pages 
daily  at  present.  We  try  to  be 
the  local  as  well  as  area  paper 
by  publishing  six  regional  edi¬ 
tions.” 

Boise  (Ida.)  Statesman  — 
“The  best  explanation  of  our 
circulation  .  .  .  we  devote  what¬ 
ever  space  is  needed  each  day 
for  the  best  balanced  coverage 
of  news  in  all  classifications. 
Our  editorial  department  is  the 
only  one  not  operating  on  a 
budget.  Whatever  is  required  in 
time  and  expense  to  cover  ade¬ 
quately  the  news  of  interest  to 
our  reader  family  is  available.” 

Bangor  (Me.)  \ews  —  “We 


emphasize  local  coverage  .  .  . 
publish  seven  editions  with  a 
minimum  of  one  page  devote<l  to 
local  news  in  the  towns  and 
county  serv’ed  by  each  wlition. 
Aggrc^ssive  state  coverage  .  .  . 
the  News,  through  its  system 
of  news  bureaus  and  correspond¬ 
ents,  is  on  top  of  any  story  that 
breaks  in  its  area.  We  t^mpha- 
size  state  and  local  news,  but 
also  devote  much  space  to  na¬ 
tional  and  international  events. 
Besides  our  correspondents  in 
Washington  and  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  the  News  carries  the  wire 
reports  of  AP,  UPI  and  the 
New  York  Times." 

Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle.  —  “We 
try  to  provide  competitive  wire- 
news  coverage,  along  with 
strong  local  presentation.” 

The  term  “area  newspaper” 
was  u.sed  by  Iwth  the  IFoostcr 
(O.)  Record  and  the  Onconta 
(N.  Y.)  Star  in  pin-pointing 
the  reason  for  their  circulation 
success. 

“We  are  an  area  newspaper, 
not  just  a  Wooster  one,”  said 
the  Record,  “and  emphasize  this 
strongly  in  our  news  coverage. 
We  tr>'  to  be  the  Daily  Record 
for  the  many  smaller  communi¬ 
ties  that  surround  us  and  are 
a  part  of  our  commercial  area.” 

“We,”  said  the  Oneonta  Star, 
“are  an  area  newspaper  .  .  . 
emphasis  is  on  local  news.  We 
run  wire  news  on  the  first  page, 
but  the  inside  of  our  paper  is  de¬ 
partmentalized.  Pages  2  and  3 
are  area  news,  page  5  and  some¬ 
times  other  pages  are  city  news. 
We  also  stress  local  sports  and 
women’s  activities.” 

.\rra  (Wrespondenis 

“Area”  newspapers  must  have 
good  correspondents.  The  deci¬ 
sion  to  acquire  them  led  to  ex¬ 
tensive  growth. 

Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Post-Her- 
ald  —  “Our  circulation  exceeds 
the  population  of  Beckley  large¬ 
ly  because  we  carry  the  news 
of  our  entire  region  in  every 
issue  .  .  .  expensive  in  news  cov¬ 
erage  and  distribution,  but  it 
has  paid  off. 

“Some  15  years  ago  we  estab¬ 
lished  our  Regional  News  Serv¬ 
ice  (RNS)  by  locating  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  towns  in  our 
area  .  .  .  runs  $1,500  to  $1,800 
a  month,  but  pays  off  for  our 
advertisers.  We  also  maintain 
a  staff  of  local  reporters  directed 
by  a  competent  city  editor  to 
give  equally  complete  coverage 
of  Beckley  news.  Two  persons 
edit  the  regional  news  as  it 
comes  in  by  mail,  motor  route 
drivers,  busses  and  bread  de¬ 
livery  route  men.  Our  staff  also 
includes  a  wire  editor,  feature 
writer  and  managing  editor.” 

Hanover  (Pa.)  Sun  —  “We 
are  just  six  miles  from  the 
Maryland  state  line,  bordering 


Carroll  County  .  .  .  Westminis¬ 
ter  is  the  county  seat  .  .  no 
daily  in  that  county  .so  a  .  )r- 
respondent  was  selected  .30-  idd 
years  ago  as  our  contact  tin  re. 
This  person  was  and  still  is  he 
building  and  guiding  factor  for 
us  in  the  Marydand  area  where 
we  now  have  a  ciieulation  of  al- 
mo.st  !(,000  .  .  .  we  are  considered 
the  daily  pajjer  of  Carroll  Coun¬ 
ty.” 

.Athens  (O.)  Messenger  — 
“Many  years  ago  my  father, 
not  l)eing  satisfi€‘d  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  available  in  Athens  Coun¬ 
ty,  took  the  jrapt'r  into  Hocking 
and  Meigs  Counties  north  and 
south  of  us  and  demonstrated 
that  we  could  do  a  better  job 
of  hometown  newspaper  service 
than  was  being  done  in  those 
communities  even  though  Ixith 
ha<l  newspapers.  It  is,  of  course, 
ni“cessary  to  maintain  full  time 
reporters  and  office  and  circula¬ 
tion  managers  in  the  other  com¬ 
munities,  but  it  has  paid  off 
handsomely  in  extendexl  service 
and  business  volume.” 

Next:  Special  news  fields. 

• 

PER.SONAL  M)TES 

Robert  F.  Kuiilmann,  pro- 
mote<l  to  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Jour¬ 
nal,  replacing  the  late  Frank 
Coats.  Mr.  Kuhlman  was  city 
district  circulation  manager. 

*  *  « 

Milan  Leavitt — to  circula¬ 
tion  director,  Costa  Mesa  (Calif.) 
Daily  Pilot  and  affiliated  Pilot 
newspapers.  He  joined  the  Pilot 
from  the  Honolulu  (Haw.) 
Advertiser  where  he  was  circu¬ 
lation  director  for  five  years. 

• 

Suinlay  Price  Raised 

Jackson,  Miss, 

The  price  of  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Clarion-Ledger  was 
advanced  Feb.  1  from  15c  to  20c 
in  the  first  revision  here  in  al¬ 
most  10  years.  The  State  Times, 
evening  and  Sunday,  suspended 
publication  recently. 

• 

Magazine  to  Fold 

The  New  England  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  will  discon¬ 
tinue  publication  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Editor  with  the  Fall  issue. 
The  magazine  had  become  too 
heavy'  a  drain  on  the  society’s 
resources,  according  to  Charles 
E.  Gallagher,  business  manager, 
• 

How  to  Read  Paper 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Hartford  Times,  Gannett 
Group  daily,  has  completed  a 
nine-part  series,  “How  to  Read 
Your  Newspaper,”  by  Dr.  James 
E,  Bullock,  director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Hartford’s  Reading 
Center. 
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Union  Handbills  Against 
Advertisers  Held  Lawful 


WASHINGTfJN 

Tlif  publicity  provision  of  the 
sec  iiulary  lx)ycott  section  of  the 
LalH*r-ManaKement  Act  ijermits 
a  union  to  picket  newspa|)er  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  an  effort  to  force 
setlli'inent  of  a  dispute. 

This  }K)licy  of  the  National 
Lalmr  Relations  Board  has  Iteen 
atlinned  in  a  2-1  rulinp  of  the 
board  which  found  Local  154,  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion,  did  not  engage  in  unfair 
practices  against  the  Ypsilanti 
(Mich.)  PrcK8  when  its  mem- 
liers  passed  out  handbills  in 
front  of  tw’o  clothing  stores  ad¬ 
vising  shoppers  that  there  was 
a  .strike. 

The  iKiard  majority  concurred 
in  a  decision  by  Trial  Examiner 
Eugene  E.  Dixon.  The  dissenter 
was  Philip  Ray  Rodgers  who 
said  the  only  relationship  lie- 
tw«“en  the  stores  and  the  new.s- 
pa|H-r  was  that  the  stores  placed 
ads  in  the  paper.  The  stores, 
he  held,  did  not  in  any  .sense 
sell  or  distribute  the  Press  and 
any  other  pro<lucts  produced  by 
the  newspaper.  He  agreed  w'ith 
other  findings  that  the  union 
had  violated  the  law  in  seeking 
enpiloyer  recognition. 

Radio  .Station  ('.use 

The  two  members  who  allowed 
the  handbilling  as  a  legal  ac¬ 
tivity  were  Frank  \V.  McCul¬ 
loch,  chairman,  and  John  H. 
Fanning.  They  applied  the  rule 
of  the  Middle  South  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  case,  decided  last  Octo¬ 
ber,  wherein  the  Board  found 
that  advertising  made  the  radio 
station  “a  ver>'  imixirtant  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  intermediate  state 
leading  toward  the  ultimate  sale 
or  consumption  of  the  product.” 

The  publicity  proviso  was 
held  to  be  applicable  to  the 
service-type  situation.  The  radio 
station  was  the  primary  em-  i 
ployer  which  carried  the  sec¬ 
ondary  employers’  advertise¬ 
ments. 

In  the  Ypsilanti  case  the 
newspaper  was  the  primary  em¬ 
ployer,  producing  advertise¬ 
ments  for  the  stores.  The  labor- 
management  act  permits  a  union 
to  truthfully  advise  the  public 
that  a  product  is  produced  by  an 
employer  with  whom  the  union 
has  a  primary  dispute. 

Union  pickets  usually  went 
into  action  on  Friday  evenings 
in  front  of  two  Ypsilanti  stores, 
passing  out  handbills  which  said 
the  local  w'as  on  strike  and  that 
the  particular  store  was  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  the  Press. 

The  examiner  found  that  the 


information  on  the  handbills 
was  true.  No  ser\’ices  were  re¬ 
fused  to  customers  of  the  stores 
l>ecause  of  the  handbilling  and 
no  employes  withheld  their  serv¬ 
ices  b«*ause  of  it.  The  purpose 
of  the  publicity  effort,  the  ex¬ 
aminer  held,  was  to  win  a  labor 
dispute. 

N.Y.  Times  Dividend 

The  board  of  tlirectors  of  the 
New  York  Times  Company  has 
declaretl  a  cjuarterly  dividend  of 
$1.25  per  share  on  the  Class  A 
and  Class  B  common  stock  of  the 
company,  payable  on  March  19, 
1962,  to  stockholders  of  record 
March  8,  1962. 


Press  Ball  Martdi  6 

President  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Kenne<ly  are  honorary  patrons 
of  the  eighth  International  Press 
Ball  of  the  Foreign  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  March  6,  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Plaza. 
Proceeds  of  the  ball  will  go  to 
the  United  Nations  Children’s 
Fund  (UNICEF)  and  the  Com¬ 
munity  Ser\’ice  Society  of  New’ 
York.  Mrs.  Or\’il  E.  Dryfoos  is 
chairman. 

• 

E«litiii^  Fiiiietion 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

On  the  ground  that  tape  re- 
ceive<l  on  an  AP  machine  in  the 
sports  department  is  edited  l>e- 
fore  it  goes  to  the  composing 
room,  an  arbiter  ruled  that  the 
typographical  union  did  not 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  work 
in  the  office  of  the  Snri  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  and  News. 


Over  22dMNl  .Attend 
Spring  Fashion  Show 

St.  Louis 

The  St.  Louis  (Uohe-Democntt 
Spring  Fashion  Show  played  to 
more  than  22,(K)0  persons  on 
Valentine’s  Day  at  Kiel  Audi¬ 
torium. 

The  12th  consecutive  semi¬ 
annual  show,  billed  as  “My  Fair 
Lady  of  Fashion,”  drew  nearly 
11,000  iiersons  to  the  matinee 
jierformance  and  a  larger  crowd 
for  the  evening  show. 

Earl  Wrightson  was  the  sing¬ 
ing  .star  of  the  program.  Globe- 
Democrat  publisher  Richard  H. 
.4mberg  welcomed  the  women 
at  both  ijerformances  and  ex- 
l)ressed  thanks  to  the  five  stores 
that  cooperated  in  pro<lucing 
the  show. 

George  \V.  Carson,  Glolie  pub¬ 
lic  relations  direc-tor,  producc'd 
and  directed  the  show. 


OW  DOES 
PHOTON 
COMPARE? 


With  a  choice  of  photocomposition 
machines  now  available,  a  question 
often  arises.  Which  unit  is  best 
suited  to  the  specialized  needs  of 
the  newspaper  composing  room? 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  unit 
which  offers  the  greatest  divi¬ 
dends  in  terms  of  simplicity,  ver¬ 
satility,  economy.  How  does 
Photon  Compare? 

Simplicity —  Photon’s  stream¬ 
lined  keyboard  and  fingertip  con¬ 
trols  enable  the  operator,  with  a 
minimum  of  training,  to  set  the 
most  complex  copy  at  full  key¬ 
board  speed.  In  addition.  Photon’s 
electro-mechanical  design  virtually 


does  away  with  costly  mainten¬ 
ance  problems. 

Versatility — A  single  matrix 
provides  the  Photon  operator  with 
the  instant  availability  of  up  to 
192  90-character  fonts  —  more  than 
17,000  individual  characters.  Cen¬ 
tering,  quadding  and  justifying 
are  completely  automatic! 
Economy — Photon  is  a  wholly 
self-contained  unit.  One  opera¬ 
tor  can  produce  letter-perfect  area 
composition  —  from  copy  to 
photographic  positive  —  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.  Productive¬ 
ness  is  limited  only  by  the  opera¬ 
tor’s  typing  speed! 


Photon  Should  Make  Sense  to  YOU! 


For  more 
information  call, 
write  or  wire 


PHOTON 


58  Charles  Street 
Cambridge.  Mass 
UNiversity  4-8400 
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Is  Better  Education 
News  Due  in  1962? 

By  Reef  Wahlrep 

Western  Illinois  L'niversily,  Macomb.  III. 


Readers  of  education  news 
should  expect  nothing  new  in 
1%2.  The  old  stories  will  be  re¬ 
peated  as  they  have  been  re- 
I)eated  for  a  generation. 

Change  the  names,  the  dates, 
the  numbers  and  the  stories  are 
the  same  as  tho.se  read  in 
American  homes  at  the  break¬ 
fast  table  when  the  1962  fresh¬ 
man  was  still  a  bal>e  in  arms. 

News  about  education  is  in  a 
rut. 

The  sports  on  the  education 
scene  ffet  the  real  coverage  — 
even  if  the  same.  And,  be 
sure,  the  old,  old  sport  tales 
will  run  ap^'ain  as  the  papes  of 
the  1962  calendar  are  flipped. 
Students  who  can  make  grades 
and  hit  the  basket  will  {?et  a 
headline  as  usual. 

Run-of-Mill  Stories 

There  will  be  stories  of  in¬ 
creased  enrollment.  College  kids 
will  engage  in  pranks  —  but 
these  too  will  be  old  hat  with 
different  names.  There  will  be 
pictures  of  cheerleader.? — same 
old  poses.  There  will  l>e  pic¬ 
tures  of  majorettes.  And,  of 
course,  the  queens  will  run 
again. 

You  will  read  no  real  educa¬ 
tion  news  on  the  college  level 
or  the  secondary  or  elementary 
level. 

Of  course,  charges  will  be 
made.  Some  professor,  some  col¬ 
lege  president,  somebody  will 
charge  that  American  educa¬ 
tion  isn’t  doing  the  job  —  the 
charges  will  be  nothing  new. 

Faithfully  the  honor  students 
will  be  cited  —  the  Who’s  Who 
in  American  Colleges.  You’ll  be 
delighted  —  if  you  are  mother 
and  dad  to  read  that  Susie  has 
won  a  scholarship  and  she  was 
president  of  her  class  and  had 
the  lead  role  in  the  class  play 
and  was  in  the  school  band. 

No  Walter  Lippmann  will 
probe  into  education  —  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  touches  more  Ameri¬ 
cans  than  any  other  business 
and  which  is  probably  the  most 
crucial  business  in  America. 

The  3R-charges  will  be  made 
—  but  trimmed  to  the  main  es¬ 
sentials  with  no  background  or 
interpretation. 

Modem  mathematics  will  be 
reported  —  very  occasionally 
and  always  from  the  wire  —  in 
such  a  way  that  the  reader 
can’t  intelligently  take  sides. 
He’ll  understand  the  math 
fracas  about  as  well  as  he  un¬ 


derstands  the  reports  from  the 
Congo. 

Education  will  be  reported  by 
formula  as  well-worn  as  the 
football  or  ba.sketball  game  wire 
report. 

Some  newspapers  will  report 
what  the  college  .student  thinks 
today  —  but  these  reports  over 
the  years  are  very  much  alike 
too. 

The  Serious  Side 

So  1962  education  —  news¬ 
paper  style  —  will  move  its 
way  predictably  toward  1963. 
Meantime  young  men  and 
women  in  college  classrooms  will 
explore  the  atom  and  study  the 
ancient  empires  and  kings  and 
queens  and  long  gone  kingdoms. 
They  will  go  into  psychology, 
sociology',  and  chemistry  and 
physics.  Great  drama,  novels, 
and  poems  will  be  examined 
between  issues  of  the  daily 
newspaper  which  will  picture 
the  same  gridiron  scenes  —  of 
the  halfl)ack  about  to  throw  and 
the  halfback  being  tackled. 


Leads  will  tell  of  the  three 
touchdowns  that  won  the  game. 
Each  touchdown  in  the  body' 
of  the  story  will  be  faithfully 
recorded. 

In  dorms  students  will  sit  on 
beds  and  examine  the  issues  of 
God  and  man  and  civilization 
— •  and  ponder  the  mystery'  of 
sex  and  human  nature. 

Mothers  and  fathers  will  cut 
the  food  budget  and  leave  off 
the  v'acation  to  Florida  to  keep 
Johnny  in  school  —  not  for  the 
ball  games,  the  homecomings, 
the  pranks,  but  because  they'  be¬ 
lieve  life  is  real  and  earnest 
and  education  will  enable 
Johnny  to  live  deeply  and  pro- 
foundl.v  supi>orted  by  the  arts 
and  sciences  and  the  values  and 
standards  of  the  intellectual 
life. 

They  will  have  no  knowledge 
of  that  college  life  that  Johnny' 
knows  —  for  the  stories  about 
college  are  mainly  about  the 
athletic  programs  there.  Most 
Johnnys  ilon’t  make  the  team. 

If  a  college  student  is  killed 
on  the  highway,  if  a  coed  is 
raped,  if  the  college  team  wins 
the  most  games  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  and  is  invited  to  a  bowl, 
if  the  enrollment  is  largest  in 
history,  if  a  student  balances 
a  fly  swatter  on  his  nose  for 
61  hours,  two  minutes,  and  27 
seconds,  if  Susie,  36-20-36  with 
a  nice  .smile,  rides  in  the  home¬ 
coming  parade  as  queen,  if  a 


Communist  is  invited  to  sjieak 
to  the  students  —  that  is  the 
story  of  college  that  Americans 
get. 

Play  fur  Heaillines 

All  other  news  is  .suspect  — 
and  the  kid  not  dry  behind  the 
ears  who  is  assippied  to  winnow 
the  press  releases  from  the  col¬ 
leges  will  cast  Jiside  any  non¬ 
formula  stories.  .\nd  soon  col¬ 
leges  cease  to  .send  anything 
else.  They  hire  a  fulltime  .si»orts 
man  to  tell  of  the  coming  games, 
to  add  up  the  statistics  on  re¬ 
bounds,  the  height  and  weight 
of  players,  and  the  number  of 
yards  rushing  and  total  otfense. 

The  officials  reason:  it’s  liet- 
ter  to  l)e  on  the  sports  page 
than  no  place.  They  do  have 
banner  heads  on  college  stories 
on  the  sports  page.  News  there 
is  not  cut  to  the  Ixine  —  the 
old,  old  color  is  there  even  if 
trite. 


Course  for  Explorers 

Janesville,  Wis. 

The  Janesville  Gazette  and 
WCLO  are  giving  a  six-months 
course  in  basic  communications 
theory  and  practice  for  senior 
high  school  boys.  Pupils  who 
show  above-average  ability  in 
English  and  are  affiliated  with 
the  Explorer  Scouts  are  eligible, 
with  a  registration  fee  of  TiOc. 


Prizes  Given  For  Coverage  Of  Education 


Top  prizes  in  the  Education 
Writers  Association’s  1962 
competition  were  won  by 
Leonard  Buder,  New  York 
Times;  Charles  E.  Whaley, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal;  G.  K.  Hodenfield,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  and  Look  magazine. 

Mr.  Buder,  who  has  been 
covering  education  for  the  New 
York  Times  since  1946,  won  his 
award  for  “outstanding  cru¬ 
sading  and  investigative  report¬ 
ing,”  a  special  contest  category 
established  by  the  judges.  They 
cited  Mr.  Buder  “for  a  sustaineil 
series  of  disclosures  which  con¬ 
tributed  materially  to  reconsti¬ 
tution  of  New  York  City’s  Board 
of  Education.” 

Variely  of  .Subj»‘cls 

Certificates  in  this  category 
went  to  Ian  Menzies  and  Ian 
Forman,  Boston  Globe,  for  a 
series  which  led  to  a  guberna¬ 
torial  recommendation  to  the 
state  legislature  for  a  sweeping 
review  of  education  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  Blair  Justice,  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 
for  a  series  which  resulted  in 
the  introduction  of  a  text  that 
teaches  20th  century  physics  to 
Texas  high  school  students. 


Marjorie  Schuster,  Cleveland  Penny  Hamilton,  South  San 
Press,  for  crusading  support  of  Francisco  (Calif.)  Enterprise 
citizen  action  which  eliminated  Journal,  for  graphic  presenta- 
half-day  classes  for  5,500  chil-  tion  of  education  in  a  weekly 
dren,  mostly  Negroes,  by  trans-  newspaper, 
porting  them  to  classrooms  in 

areas  predominantly  white.  (.on^stenlly  Pen-eplive 

Arnold  Brophy  and  Joe  Gelmis  Mr.  Hodenfield  was  cited  “for 
of  .Vcw.sda?/,  Long  Island,  for  an  consistently  perceptive  and 
investigation  of  problems  con-  pointed  reporting  and  analysis, 
fronting  Long  Island’s  142  school  based  on  diligent  personal  inter¬ 
districts.  viewing  on  education  throughout 

In  the  category  concerned  vrith  the  United  States.” 
local  or  state  educational  issues.  Citations  in  this  category  were 
Mr.  Whaley,  education  editor  of  awarded  to: 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Dr.  Benjamin  Fine,  North 
received  a  plaque  “for  clear  and  American  Newspaper  Alliance; 
comprehensive  coverage  of  edu-  Dr.  Walter  Manning,  Miami 
cation  in  Kentucky.”  (Fla.)  News; 

Citations  were  awarded  to:  Watford  Reed,  Portland  Ore- 

Jack  K.  Overmyer,  Rochester  g„yi  Jmimal; 

(Ind.)  Sentinel,  for  a  report  to  ‘  Charles  Davis,  San  Diego 
adults  on  how  high  schools  are  (Calif.)  Union; 
attempting  to  help  students  do  Mary  Grant,  Palo  Alto 
l)etter  work.  (Calif.)  Times. 

Shirley  Jarvis,  Sheboygan  For  education  reporting  by  a 
(Wis.)  Press,  for  day-to-day  preneral-circulation  magazine, 
educational  coverage  based  on  Doofc  Magazine  won  “for  its 
the  credo,  “Schools  don’t  have  to  courageous,  dramatic  and 
lie  in  trouble  to  find  their  way  human  presentations  highlight- 
into  our  news  columns’.”  -ng  problems  and  progress  in 

Herbert  O’Keef,  Raleigh  American  education.” 

(N.  C.)  Tunes,  for  editorials  Citations  were  awarded  to: 
on  action  needed  to  improve  edu-  the  Saturday  Review,  Life  and 
cation  in  North  Carolina.  Changing  Times. 
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CopleyGroup 

’Publishers 

Appointed 

Bokbku*  Skungs,  Calif. 

•Jaim-s  S.  C;oi)ley,  rhairnian  of 
tin-  i()!iK)ration  publishing  Coj)- 
U-y  .N'fwspapers,  has  announred 
thV  impondin}'  retiroinent  of  two 
Illinois  publi.shors,  th€‘  transfer 
of  two  California  publishers  to 
Illinois,  and  jilans  to  promote 
two  California  executives  to  the 
rank  of  iniblisher. 

The  chanKCS  will  alter  the 
leadershit>  of  four  of  the  15 
daily  Co))ley  Newspapers. 

Openint'  the  33rd  meeting  of 
(!o))ley  Newspaper  publishers, 
■xecutives  and  advisors  here 
Feb.  11),  Mr.  Copley  discloswl 
the  ivtirements  April  1  of  C. 
Raymond  Long,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  EUtin  (Ill.)  l)ail]i 
Coil ricr-\ CIVS,  and  William  M. 
Hart,  wlitor  and  publisher  of 
the  Aurorn  (Ill.)  Bcavon-Nvws. 

Warren  L.  Taylor,  editor  and 
jmblisher  of  the  Monrovia 
(Calif.)  Daily  News-Post,  will 
l)ec-ome  iniblisher  of  the  Aurora 
Beacon-New's;  and  Hoyt  Cater, 
publisher  of  the  Bitrhank 
(Calif.)  Daily  Review,  will  be¬ 
come  publisher  of  the  Elgin 
I  Daily  Courier-News. 

David  G.  Holmes,  business 
manager  of  the  Glejidalv 
(Calif.)  Neivs-Press,  will  .suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Taylor  as  publisher  at 
Monrovia,  and  Lloyd  R.  Nichol¬ 
son,  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Glendale  paper,  will 
succeed  Mr.  Cater  as  publisher 
at  Burbank. 

C.  Raymond  Long’s  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Copley  Newspa- 
liers  dates  back  more  than  40 
years  to  the  day  he  answered 
a  thrc*e-line  want  ad  in  the 
Aurora  Beacon-News  and  was 
hired  as  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  His  career  took  him  to 
Elgin,  Danville,  and  Springfield, 
Ill.,  but  he  returned  to  Elgin, 
to  .stay,  in  1935.  In  1944  he 
was  named  editor  and  publisher. 

William  M.  Hart,  who  has 
been  publisher  at  Aurora  since 
1952,  is  the  fifth  man  to  direct 
the  founding  Copley  newspaper. 
The  Aurora  Beacon-News  was 
purchased  by  the  late  Col.  Ira 
C.  Copley  in  1905.  Mr.  Hart 
began  his  newspaper  career  in 
1917  as  a  reporter  on  the  Joliet 
(Ill.)  Herald-News,  also  a  Cop¬ 
ley  Newspaper.  He  won  national 
recognition  for  his  “inside-the- 
walls”  account  of  a  riot  at  Illi¬ 
nois’  Statesville  Prison. 

^  Mr.  Hart  spent  32  years  with 
the  Herald-News  before  moving 
to  Aurora  where  his  “Program 
for  .4urora”  is  credited  with  in- 
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spiring  a  number  of  civic  better¬ 
ment  i)roj(*cts. 

Warren  L.  Taylor  will  lie  re¬ 
turning  to  the  Middle  West.  A 
native  of  Indiana|)olis,  he 
worktnl  on  newsjiapers  at  In- 
dianu|K>lis  and  .Anderson,  Ind., 
before  moving  to  California.  He 
has  lietm  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Monrovia  Daily  New.s- 
Post  since  1955.  Prior  to  that, 
he  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Burbank  Daily  Review’. 

Hoyt  Cater,  a  native  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  who  has  directetl  the  Bur¬ 
bank  new.spaiier  since  1955,  pri^ 
viously  .ser\’e<l  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  Glendale  New’s- 
Press  and  the  Alhambra  (Calif.) 
Post- Advocate . 

Mr.  Nicholson  has  been  in 
the  Copley  organization  since 
1944.  He  w’as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze  at  Retlondo  Beach,  Calif., 
from  1950  to  1956  when  he  as- 
sume<l  his  present  duties  at 
Glendale. 

Mr.  Holmes’  assignment  as 
publisher  at  Monrovia  will  re¬ 
turn  him  to  familiar  scenes.  He 
.served  at  the  Daily  News-Post 
from  1945  to  1961,  first  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  later  as  audi¬ 
tor  and  business  manager.  He 
has  sen’ed  at  Glendale  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  for  the  past  10 
months. 

Mr.  Copley  also  announceil 
that  Donald  J.  Throe,  business 
manager  of  the  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze,  will  lie  business  man¬ 
ager  at  Glendale.  Thomas  B. 
Caplet  will  be  transferred  from 
the  Treasurer’s  Office,  Copley 
Press,  Inc.,  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  to 
Redondo  Beach. 

William  L.  Sackett,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Glen¬ 
dale  News-Press,  will  be  pro- 
motetl  to  display  advertising 
manager  for  that  newspaper. 

• 

(]o-Publishers  Named 
For  Washin^on  Daily 

Vancouver,  Wash. 

Don  Campbell  and  Jack  R. 
Campbell,  brothers,  have  been 
named  co-publishers  of  the  Van- 
rouver  Evening  Columbian.  Ray 
Bachman,  editor  and  publisher 
for  20  years,  continues  as  editor. 
Don  Campbell  retained  his  post 
as  general  manager.  Jack  Camp- 
liell  remains  executive  editor  of 
the  afternoon  daily. 
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Interview  with  Desperado 
Nets  Prize  for  Publisher 


Borrego  Si’RIngs,  Calif. 

Winners  of  the  Copley  Jour¬ 
nalism  Awards  for  1961  were 
announced  Feb.  23  by  James  S. 
Copley,  chairman  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  The  Copley  Press  Inc., 
at  the  33rd  annual  conference 
of  publishers. 

A  special-merit  aw'ard  w’ent  to 
Roliert  L.  Curry,  wlitor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze,  Reilondo  Beach,  Calif. 
He  was  vacationing  last  summer 
in  Ensenada,  Mexico,  when  two 
tlesperadoes  accused  of  blowing 
microwave  relay  stations  in 
Utah  and  Nevada  were  captureil 
there.  Mr.  Curry  obtained  an 
exclusive  story  of  the  arrests 
and  an  interview  w'ith  one  of  the 
prisoners. 

Staff-member  winners  receive 
cash  awards  of  $100  and  minia¬ 
tures  of  the  Ring  of  Truth  bell, 
the  symbol  of  The  Copley  News¬ 
papers. 


Vi’iniiers  Lisircl 

Awards  in  the  Copley  Angeles 

Xews|>apers  division  went  to  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

^  Sjiot-ncws,  Mrs.  !.,iz  I.,ee<!om,  Glendale 
Setvs-HresSf  for  a  hrst-iierson  .story 
written  after  she  had  l>een  trapped  by 
dames  in  a  canyon  tluring  a  forest  tire. 

Feature,  Gale  iJaugherty,  Monrovia 
Daily  Setos-l*cst,  for  an  interview  with  a 
couple  whose  hobby  is  imrachute  jumping. 

Initiative,  Don  Federman,  South  Hay 
Daily  Hreeze,  for  a  series  on  the  area’s 
economic  outlook. 

Photo.  John  iireen,  San  Pedro  Nevjs- 
Pilot;  a  grief-stricken  woman  liending 
over  the  Imdy  of  a  youth  who  had  tieen 
stabbed  to  death. 

Headline,  lony  Cimarusti,  South  Bay 
Daily  Breeze;  **Two  ('hildren  VV'ait  as 
.Mom  Rolls  Hank.** 

F*eature  headline,  Harold  Greenberg, 
AlhamOra  Post- Advocate:  "Is  It  '.Arc*  or 
*\re  It  ‘Is*?*’ 

IxK'al  editorial.  Bill  Fenderson,  Culz'cr 
City  Star-Xews:  communism. 

Si»orts  story,  Denny  Duke,  Burbank 
Daily  Keineu*;  shakeup  in  the  area’s 
high-school  siiorts  league. 

Ix)cal  story  in  women’s  section.  Mrs. 
.Audrey  .Matula,  Glendale  News-Press;  a 
housewife  puts  her  grocery  shopi»ing  on 
a  two-week  !>asis. 

l>jcal  ad  .series.  Jack  Webb,  South 
Bay  Daily  Breeze. 

Classifietl,  Mrs.  Betty  Herd,  Venice 
Ezenipifj  Vanguard. 

Awards  in  the  Xan  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune  division  went  to  the 
following : 

SiK>t-news,  Kflwin  G.  Martin,  San 
Diego  Union;  efforts  to  recall  the  mayor 
of  San  Diego. 

Feature,  Lew  Scarr,  San  Diego  Union; 
in  the  wake  of  a  hurricane. 

Initiative,  Charles  Ross,  San  Diego 
I’nion;  nuclear  fallout. 

Photo,  Thane  McIntosh,  Evening  Trib¬ 
une;  ranch  wife  watching  a  forest  fire. 


Headline,  Dick  llouska,  Evening  Trib¬ 
une:  “Sholguiis  Keep  El  Centro  iVace.’* 

Feature  lieadiine,  .Milton  Thompson, 
Evening  Tribune;  “Gnats  Drive  Uceaii- 
Niile  Gmits,” 

lAK’al  eilitorial,  Eugene  K.  Williams, 
Evening  Tribune;  citizen  contidence  in 
municipal  government. 

l.AJcal  '‘p>rts  ''lory.  Bob  Ortmaii,  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune;  national  badminton  champ¬ 
ion. 

l.#ocal  general-interest  story  in  womeii*s 
section,  Beverly  Beyetlc,  .San  Diego 
I’liiofi;  a  WAVE  assigned  to  sea  duty. 

l.Ax:al  ad  series,  .Mrs.  Betty  B.  Botiaudi, 
San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune. 

Classitied,  Ru^lman  P.  (..Paterson,  San 
Diego  Unimi  and  Evening  Tribune. 

.Awards  in  the  Copley  Illinois  division 
went  to  the  following: 

S|)Ot-news,  .Mrs.  I..ea  B.  Kerr,  Joliet 
llerald-News;  a  mother  who  dissuaded 
her  son  from  leaping  from  a  downtown 
building. 

Feature,  Wayne  Allen,  State  Journal- 
Register;  Gen.  Grant’s  hrst  march. 

Initiative,  Richard  Spencer,  Aurora 
Beacon-Xews;  operations  of  the  Illinois 
waterway. 

Photo,  Bill  Hagen.  Illinois  State 
Journal;  what  happens  when  a  late  snow¬ 
storm  hits  a  bed  of  early  jonquils. 

Headline.  Donald  Weis,  Aurora  Beai'on- 
News:  “Open  Copley  Press  Wire,’*  in 
Teletyi»e  ta|)e. 

Feature  headline,  Bill  Evans,  Elgin 
Daily  Courier  Nezvs;  “Hyioxia?  Dys- 
harism?  S|tace  Talk  for  ‘.Man,  Vou  I.zx)k 
Sick  To<lay’.** 

IxKal  eilitorial,  I..eroy  S.  (demens, 
Elgin  Daily  (*ourier-.\ews;  payoffs  from 
operators  of  pinball  games. 

l.axNd  siiorts  story,  Harvey  Shapiro, 
Illinois  State  Register;  a  baseball  game 
lietween  members  of  the  Illinois  senate 
:uid  the  Illinois  house. 

I.<ucal  general-interest  in  women*s 

section,  .Sirs.  Pauline  L.  Telford,  State 
Journal- Register;  an  area  family’s  fallout 
shelter. 

I^al  series,  Henry  F.  Tipton,  Elgin 
Daily  (*ouricr-\ews. 

(’tassihed,  William  Davis,  State  Jour¬ 
nal-Register. 


(ruiinett  Executives 
In  Management  Class 

Rochestbs,  N.  Y. 

Ten  men  from  nine  cities 
attending  the  first  Management 
Seminar  of  Gannett  Newspapers 
were  told  Feb.  19  by  Paul  Miller, 
Gannett  Co.  president,  that  news¬ 
papers  no  longer  can  be  operated 
on  a  “guess-and-get-by  basis.” 

“Totlay,”  he  said,  “newspaper 
management  needs  all  the  tools 
it  can  get.  Too  few  have  time  to 
back  up  and  take  a  look  at  their 
jobs;  but  that’s  what  this  two- 
week  seminar  is  designed  to 
make  iiossible.” 

The  seminar  is  conducted  by 
John  E.  Heselden,  the  Gannett 
Group’s  director  of  employe 
relations. 
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Los  Angeles 

(Contimied  from  pope  9) 


the  first  two  months  over  tlie 
same  period  last  year  has  been 
195%.  Some  of  this  increase  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  changed 
newspaper  situation.  This  figure 
does  not  reflect  all  the  gains  of 
the  separate  dailies,  since  ad¬ 
vertisers  can  and  do  buy  these 
local  papers  individually,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  classifications  like 
automotive  where  dealer  loca¬ 
tions  are  important.” 

Four-Star  (iroup 

.\nother  combination  is  the 
Los  Angeles  County  4-Star 
Newspaper  Group  including  the 
Pomona  Progrentt-Bulletiu,  San 
Fernando  Valley  Timen  Today, 
San.  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune,  and 
Santa  Moniea  Erening  Outlook. 
Total  population  of  the  four 
ABC  city  zones  is  1,1()3,()27  with 
315,000  homes.  The  combined 
total  line  rate  is  93c,  with  dis¬ 
counts  ranging  from  8%  for  100 
to  4,999  lines  to  20%  for  80,000 
cr  more  lines.  Circulation  of  the 
group  has  grown  to  over  176,- 
000.  Most  recent  promotion  ma¬ 
terial  from  Newspaper  Market¬ 
ing  Associates,  special  represen¬ 
tatives,  listed  38  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  their  agencies  that 
had  recently  placeil  contracts. 

Package  plans  for  advertising 
are  developing  swdftly  in  the 
Los  Angeles  market.  Among  the 
latest  is  the  recently  merged 
Beverly  Hilh  Citizen  and  the 
Hollywood  Citizen-Xewn  and 
their  affiliated  21  weekly  and 
semi-weekly  publications.  Three 
daily  editions  are  being  pub- 
lisheii  covering  Hollywood,  San 
Fernando  Valley  and  Beverly 
Hills  out  of  the  C-N  plant  in 
Hollywooil.  The  newspaper  is 
known  as  the  Citizen-News  since 
the  merger  became  effective  Jan. 
22.  Space  is  offered  national 
advertisers  at  41c  open  rate, 
with  a  sliding  scale  of  discounts. 
Paid  circulation  is  approximate¬ 
ly  50,0(M). 

A  combination  rate  is  also 
available  for  the  three  editions 
and  21  associated  weekly  and 
semi-weekly  publications.  The 
total  combination  offers  a  total 
distribution  of  495,670,  with  an 
open  rate  of  $1.05  scaling  down¬ 
wards. 

The  C-N  in  combination  with 
eight  of  the  distributed  weeklies 
known  as  the  Valley  Combina¬ 
tion  offers  an  aggregate  dis¬ 
tribution  of  301,140  at  a  rate 
that  begins  at  92c  and  slides  to 
71c  for  1,000  lines. 

Uailies  and  Vi  «‘eklies 

A  third  newly-offered  combi¬ 
nation  includes  the  merged 
dailies  plus  12  of  the  weeklies 


in  the  Hollywood,  Beverly  Hills, 
Westwood  and  Wilshire  areas. 
This  distribution  announced  at 
239,530  copies  is  obtainable  at 
an  open  rate  of  85c  a  line,  63c 
to  1,000-line  users. 

George  F.  Knoche,  formerly 
of  the  Beverly  Hills  Citizen  and 
before  that  with  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  is  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley, 
Inc.,  is  the  national  representa¬ 
tive. 

Competing  with  ABC  dailies 
and  dailies  with  their  own  sup¬ 
plementary  weeklies  are  the 
frc^-distributed  groups  like  the 
Los  Angeles  Suburban  Newspa- 
ers  Inc.  Like  similar  publica¬ 
tions  they  use  the  services  of 
the  Verified  Audit  Circulation 
Corp.,  to  check  distribution  fig¬ 
ures.  According  to  V.4C,  the 
groui)  of  52  separate  weeklies 
have  1,004,181  unduplicated  cir¬ 
culation,  99%  home  delivered. 
The  package  rate  is  $2.90  a  line 
as  compared  to  $3.77  if  lx)ught 
separately.  There  are  nine  dif¬ 
ferent  groups  in  the  total  com¬ 
plex,  which  was  originally  or¬ 
ganized  in  1954. 

Nutionul  Atlverlisers 

William  Rienzi,  of  the  Rienzi 
Company,  national  representa¬ 
tives,  said  this  group  had  al¬ 
ready  doubled  last  year’s  income 
of  $232,242  from  national  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

‘‘This  $464,000  includes  ad¬ 
vance  orders  running  through 
1962  some  of  which  have  not 
l)een  confirmed,”  Mr.  Rienzi 
said.  “We  are,  in  any  case,  con¬ 
fident  that  we  will  definitely  do 
more  than  $500,000  in  national 
advertising  in  1962.” 

Among  advertisers  are  Best 
Foods,  Standard  Brands,  Con¬ 
tinental  Baking,  and  General 
Foods  for  its  Birds  Eye  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Standard  Brands  is  using  it 
for  Chase  and  Sanborn  coffee. 
While  it  is  considered  adver¬ 
tising  and  charged  to  the  budget 
the  medium  was  selected  largely 
for  its  merchandising  aspects, 
E&P  was  told. 

General  Footls  business  is 
placed  by  Young  &  Rubicam. 
Questioned  about  using  a  non- 
ABC  publication,  Peter  Spen- 
gler,  media  buyer,  said  the  me¬ 
dium  “does  a  good  job  of  get¬ 
ting  our  message  to  consumers.” 

Lee  M.  Marshall,  advertising 
director  of  Continental  Baking 
Company,  whose  Wonder  Bread 
account  is  directed  by  Ted  Bates 
&  Co.,  was  intrigued  with  the 
merchandising  asi)ects. 

“We  had  used  it  before  the 
change  in  the  metropolitan 
dailies,”  he  said.  “Our  local 
managers  asked  for  it.” 

Mr.  Rienzi  said  the  merchan¬ 
dising  helps  offered  included 
point  of  purchase  ads  on  2,350 
shoppers’  cards  in  55  stores. 


“About  140  grocery  chains  ad¬ 
vertise  in  our  papers,”  Mr. 
Rienzi  said,  “and  recently  for 
Best  Foo<is  mayonnaise  we  got 
140  grocery  tie-ins.” 

Media  executives  of  Coast 
agencies,  reache<l  by  E&P  in  a 
spot  check,  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  certain  accounts 
require  them  at  times  to  select 
print  media  without  drawing 
lines  between  paid  and  free  dis¬ 
tribution. 

There  are  sev'en  television 
.stations  in  the  market,  includ¬ 
ing  KTTV  which  is  owned  by 
the  Times-Mirror  Co,  Jack 
O’Mara,  director  of  the  western 
division  of  the  Television  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  recently 
distributed  to  members  a  list 
of  more  than  200  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  had  used  at  least 
.500  lines  in  the  Mirror  and  the 
Examiner  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1961.  Mr.  O’Mara  fig¬ 
ured  a  line  of  newspaper  space 
wjual  to  about  $1. 

“In  other  words,  these  adver¬ 
tisers  should  now  have  approxi¬ 
mately  $500  a  month,  or  more, 
free  for  other  advertising,”  the 
memo  stated.  “This  list  totals 
to  alxmt  $4,000,000  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1961.” 

The  Radio  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau  sent  a  report  to  meml)ers 
which  declared  that  “failure  of 
the  newspapers  to  keep  up  with 
the  growth  of  the  Los  Angeles 
market  was  part  of  the  general 
newspaper  failure.” 

Standard  Rate  &  Data  Ser\’- 
ice  lists  18  AM  and  17  FM 
radio  stations  licenseil  to  Los 
Angeles. 

Agency’s  Report 

Among  advertising  agencies 
circulating  a  special  report  to 
associate  media  directors,  me¬ 
dia  sui>er\'isors,  print  buyers, 
account  supervisors  and  branch 
offices  on  the  L.A.  situation  was 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  Inc. 

The  reix)rt,  signed  by  Bruce 
Doll,  listetl  the  27  community 
newsjiapers  with  their  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  close  to  750,000  and 
total  line  rate  of  $5.11.  When 
the  Mirror  and  the  Examiner 
ceased  publication  it  meant  that 
“an  estimated  675,000  house¬ 
holds,  almost  30%  of  the  entire 
metropolitan  area,  are  deprived 
of  their  regular  newspaper,”  it 
continued.  Then  it  .suggested 
that  the  big  question  facing 
newspaper  advertisers  was  what 
will  happen  to  these  households. 

Three  alternatives  cited  were: 
(1)  go  to  the  Times  and  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner;  (2)  go  to  the  27 
community  dailies;  (3)  forego 
a  daily  newspaper  and  rely  on 
radio,  tv,  or  their  local  weekly 
or  shopper. 

The  memo,  however,  noted 
that  because  of  sampling  cam¬ 
paigns  by  the  Times  and  Her- 
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ald-Examiner  there  will  be 
“lx)nus  circulation”  for  thi  next 
few  weeks  at  no  increase  in  line 
rate.  -  » 

“If  a  campaign  of  limited 
duration  is  currently  ruiming 
which  had  .schedule<l  thi«  e  or 
four  of  the  metroixilitan  news- 
pai)ers,  it  might  be  jmssible  to 
divert  the  funds  which  have 
been  sav’ed  to  other  media  m  the 
area,”  is  another  suggestion. 

The  agency  broke  down  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  27  community 
dailies  into  the  17  economic 
areas  into  which  L.A.  has  lieen 
divided,  and  suggested  that  “it 
is  possible  to  .select  areas  where 
coverage  is  weak  and  where  it  I 
might  Ik*  most  feasible  to  add  a 
community  ntnvspaper  if  one  is 
available. 

“In  this  connection,  special 
immetliate  attention  should  lie 
given  to  the  addition  of  the 
major  pai)ers  on  the  list  if  they 
have  not  already  l)een  included 
on  the  schedule.  These  are  (with 
circulation)  :  Long  Beach.  In¬ 
dependent  &  Prexs  Teligram 
(149,934),  Pasadena  Independ¬ 
ent  &  Star  Neivs,  (62,613),  San 
Fernando  Valley  Times  (51,- 
610),  San  Gabriel  Valley  Trib¬ 
une  (48,055)  and  Santa  .4na 
Register  (67,162).” 

The  Long  Beach  and  Pasa¬ 
dena  papers  are  rejiresented  by 
Ridder- Johns  Inc.  Peter  Ben- 
ziger,  president,  said  both  pa¬ 
pers  have  shown  gains  in  cir-  l 
culation  and  advertising.  Kelly- 
Smith  Co.  re})orte<l  “things  look 
good,”  for  the  Register. 

SuggeslM  Billboard  Tot 

The  BBDO  suggested: 

“One  solution  would  lie  to 
schedule  a  given  amount  of 
money  based  on  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  Los  Angeles  to  other 
marketing  areas  and  allocate 
that  budget  by  paper  when  the 
time  comes.  The  reverse,  of 
course,  would  be  to  schedule  to 
Times  and  the  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner,  plus  the  leading  communi¬ 
ties,  to  achieve  the  degree  of 
coverage  which  is  desirtnl  or 
can  be  afforded. 

“Clients  using  multiple  media 
should  give  considerable  thought 
to  the  substitution  of  other  me¬ 
dia  as  an  alternate  means  of 
picking  up  more  households  at 
a  lower  cost  than  can  be 
achieved  through  substitution  of 
community  newspajiers. 

“This  situation  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  using 
extra  funds  for  the  testing  of 
outdoor  in  this  incredibly  mobile 
market,  which  very  mobility  ac¬ 
counts  to  a  large  degree  for 
the  low  level  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ership.  It  should  l)e  remembered 
that  outdoor  is  a  prime  factor 
in  the  Los  Angeles  media  com-  , 
plex  and  is  of  a  quality  un¬ 
equalled  in  any  other  market 
in  the  country.” 
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PROMOTION 

Drama 
Aided 


Page  Interest 
Show  Tours 


by 


By  (Jeorjie  Wilt 

Nt'\vs])apers  in  the  hinterlands  the  advance  and  follow-up  pieces, 

but  accompanies  the  readers  on 
the  tour. 

Charleston  show  tours  have 
l)een  popular  since  1956  Promo¬ 
tion  manager  Mel  Verost  runs 
two  Showplanes  a  year,  in  the 
spring  and  fall.  Over  600  of  the 
paper’s  readers  have  made  the 
trip.  On  April  10,  the  Mail 
sponsors  its  12th  “Theatre 
Holiday.” 

*  *  « 

DENVER— More  than  half  of 
the  families  in  the  Denver  mar¬ 
ket  have  incomes  in  excess  of 
$7,000  per  year,  and  three- 
fourths  more  than  $5,000,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  sixth  annual  Consumer 
Analysis  sui^’ey  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Pont.  The  report  covers 


don’t  let  the  fact  that  they  are 
hundreds  of  miles  from  Broad¬ 
way  k(K*p  them  from  publishing 
lively  ilrama  pages.  Newspaper 
critics  from  coast  to  coast  are 
practically  commuters,  .seldom 
missing  the  opening  night  of  a 
New  York  show. 

Wliat’s  more,  many  papers  are 
)ronu)ting  grassroots  interest  in 
•.he  theatre — and  the  drama  page 
—by  sponsoring  show  trains  or 
flanes,  bringing  parties  to  the 
)ig  city  for  four  or  fiv'e  days  of 
ihow-going. 

A  typical  tour  packager  is 
dartin  Snyder’s  “Theatre  Holi- 
lay,”  oi)erating  out  of  an  office 
•n  West  14th  Street.  Mr.  Snyder, 
vith  associate  William  Mac- 
tougall,  plans  theatre  trips  for  202  product  catc^gories.  The  sur- 


nore  than  5,000  persons  a  year, 
11  groups  ranging  from  50  to 
1.50. 

.4mong  the  newspaper  and 
)ther  group  trips  arrange<l  by 
Mr.  Snyder  are  tours  sponsored 
by  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Mail,  the  Decatur  (Ala.) 


vey  period  was  changed  to 
September-Octolier  for  1962  to 
avoid  reflecting  holiday  buying, 
and  to  make  findings  available 
to  advertisers  early  the  following 
year. 

*  *  * 

RECIPES — Bergen  County 


Windjammer  cruise  through  the 
off-beat  islands  of  the  Carrib- 
liean,  will  be  awarde<l  to  the 
writers  of  the  best  letters,  of  not 
more  than  100  words,  base<l  on 
what  was  leame<l  at  the  school. 
In  the  past  10  yc-ars,  about  half 
the  audience  has  lieen  men.  The 
fee  for  the  course  is  $7.50  per 
lierson,  or  $12  a  couple. 

• 

Don  Shoemaker’s 
Home  Hit  by  Blast 

Miami,  Fla. 

Investigators  said  that  “pro¬ 
fessionals”  probably  were 
responsible  for  the  dynamite 
liombing  of  Miami  Herald  eilitor 
Don  Shoemaker’s  Bay  Point 
home  in  the  pre-dawn  hours 
Sunday,  Feb.  18. 

Explosives  experts  who  sifted 
through  debris  outside  the  Shoe¬ 
maker  home  admitted  they  were 
without  clues. 

The  blast,  probably  caused  by 
al)out  four  .sticks  of  dynamite, 
shattered  windows  in  the  home 
and  two  others  nearby  and 
buckled  the  roof  of  Mr.  Shoe¬ 
maker’s  house. 

But  he,  his  w’ife,  Lyal,  and 
their  daughter,  Elizabeth,  10, 
were  unhurt. 

A  $5,000  rew’ard  for  the  arrest 
and  convdetion  of  the  dynamiters 
was  poste<l  by  Miami  Herald 
publisher  John  S.  Knight. 

• 

Maxwell  Rithlle  Wins 


Daily,  and  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  kitchen  artists  in  record  numbers  DojS  Story  Awards 


Post-lntelliyencer. 

.Most  of  the  trips  consist  of 
five-day  stays  at  a  Broadway- 
area  hotel — either  the  Astor  or 
Manhattan — orchestra  seats  for 
four  show’s,  visits  to  Radio  City 
•Music  Hall,  sightseeing,  shop¬ 
ping,  night  clubs,  and  a  luncheon 
or  after-theatre  supper  party  at 
Sardi’s,  Leone’s,  the  Waldorf,  or 
the  Delegates’  Lounge  of  the 


— 2,472  to  be  exact — participated 
in  the  sixth  annual  Recipe 
Roundup  stagetl  by  the  Record. 
The  program  included  recipes  in 
20  classifications,  and  the  five 
major  winners  and  100  runners- 
up  will  have  their  recipes  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  tabloid  cookbook 
section  Feb.  26. 

Among  the  entries  were  three 
which  could  not  be  delivered  for 


United  Nations.  Trips  from  .sampling  by  the  judges.  Musk- 


Charleston  by  air,  or  from 
Decatur  by  Seaboard  Railroad 
run  al)out  $185.  The  Seattle 
junket  comes  a  bit  higher. 

Each  of  the  three  papers 


rat  Supreme,  Venison  a  la 
Royale,  and  Rattlesnake  patties. 
The  judges  were  spared  the 
“delightful”  task  of  tasting  them 
liecause  no  muskrat  was  avail- 


handles  the  shepherding  of  the  able,  an  entrant’s  husband  would  slides. 


Maxw’ell  Riddle  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  was  “l)est  of  show’”  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Dog 
Writers  Association  in  New 
York  City  last  week. 

Mr.  Riddle,  who  has  lieen 
writing  a  pets  column  for  the 
Press  since  1939,  w’on  four  na¬ 
tional  awards,  including  the  Kil- 
lx)n  Memorial  Award  as  the 
w’riter  on  dogs  “w’ho  best  exem¬ 
plifies  the  qualities  of  fairness 
and  willingness  to  fight  for 
right  causes.” 

Mr.  Riddle  has  judged  and 
photographed  dogs  all  over  the 
world.  He  has  nearly  2,000  color 


trips  differently.  Fannie  Rich- 
ard.son,  w’omen’s  editor  of  the 
Decatur  Daily,  makes  the  trip 
with  her  group,  as  w’ell  as 
w’riting  the  in-paper  promotion, 
limited  to  the  news  columns. 

Mrs.  Richardson  also  w’rites  the 
follow’-up  copy,  and  the  tour 
furnishes  her  with  days  of  inter¬ 
est  stories,  packed  with  local 
names.  Smaller  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  in  the  Decatur  circulation 
area  carry  reports  of  the  trips. 

The  Post-Intelligencer 
restricts  the  promotion  of  its 
“Theatre  Holiday”  to  the  news 
columns  in  the  Sunday  Pictorial 
Review  section.  Drama  Editor 
John  Voorhees  not  only  writes 
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not  permit  her  to  use  the  last  of 
the  venison  from  the  freezer  to 
prepare  her  entry,  and  the  gal 
specializing  in  snake  tidbits 
turned  up  sick. 

«  *  « 

AT-A-GLANCE— The  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade  has  published  a 
16-page  brochure  on  the  market. 

*  *  * 

SCHOOL — Brides-to-be,  their 
fiances,  and  recently  married 
couples  are  enrolling  in  the  11th 
annual  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  School  for  Brides  and  Bride¬ 
grooms  which  will  open  Feb.  28. 

Five  honeymoon  trips  to — Rio 
de  Janeiro,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  Bermuda,  Florida — and  a 


He  is  the  author  of  “This  is 
the  Chihuahua,”  published  in 
1960;  “The  Springer  Spaniel,” 
which  is  now’  in  its  fourth 
edition,  and  “The  Loveable 
Mongrel.” 

• 

.Man  of  the  Year 


Ell\v(K)D  City,  Pa. 

The  local  Elks  lodge  has  con¬ 
ferred  its  “Young  Man  of  the 
Year”  citation  on  William  C. 
Kegel,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Ellwood  City  Ledger 
and  secretary  of  the  Citizens 
Publishing  and  Printing  Com¬ 
pany.  He  is  president  of  the 
Ellwood  City  Area  Civic  Council. 


AP  Reporter’s 
Hunch  Spotted 
Pilot’s  Hideout 

Baltimore 
“I  was  sick  last  w’cek  .  .  .”  is 
the  way  John  A.  Woodfiedd  tells 
how  he  traced  the  hideaway  of 
Francis  Gary  Powers,  the 
recently  released  U-2  spy  pilot. 

On  Monday,  Woodfield,  of  the 
Baltimore  Associated  Press 
bureau,  got  the  idea  that  Pow’ers 
must  be  in  Worcester  county  on 
Maryland’s  Eastern  Shore 
liecause  his  wife  had  lande<i  at 
the  Ocean  City,  Md.,  airport.  But 
his  efforts  at  tracing  the  pilot 
proved  futile. 

On  Tuesday,  back  at  work,  he 
phone<l  Norman  Harrington  of 
the  Easton  Star-Democrat  about 
another  story,  and  during  the 
call  asketl  Harrington  if  he  knew’ 
of  any  jilace  the  government 
owned  in  Talbot  county.  The 
only  one  the  Easton  e<litor  knew’ 
about  was  w’hat  w’as  called  the 
Naylor  estate,  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  imrchased  almut  12 
years  ago  through  a  third  party. 

Then  Woodfield  says,  he  calletl 
Miss  Mary  Swaine,  AP  stringer 
at  Royal  Oak,  who  got  the  license 
numbers  of  a  station  w’agon  and 
two  cars  which  she  read  by 
binoculars  at  the  Naylor  estate. 
Two  proved  to  l)e  vehicles  rented 
in  Baltimore  and  another,  with 
Virginia  tags,  from  an  agency 
in  Washington.  The  agencies, 
however,  refused  to  say  to  w’hom 
they  had  l)een  rente<l. 

Woodfield,  who  had  worke<l  for 
the  Star- Democrat,  called  Roy 
Walsh,  a  real  estate  man  and 
son-in-law’  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  S.  Todd,  Easton,  who 
had  owned  the  estate  and  called 
it  Ashford  Farms.  From  Walsh, 
the  AP  man  got  a  description  of 
the  interior  of  the  mansion  for 
comparison  w’ith  two  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Powers  which  the 
government  had  released.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  unique 
hardware  and  other  features  in 
the  background. 

Then,  on  Wednesday,  Wood- 
field  got  a  picture  from  Walsh 
of  the  interior  of  Ashford 
Farms,  and  the  details  compared 
to  a  sliver — including  a  diamond¬ 
shaped  peep  hole  in  the  door. 
Even  the  draperies  were  the 
same. 

With  Woodfield’s  AP  story 
released,  Tuesday  night,  the  Sun 
got  its  Washington  bureau  busy 
and  soon  was  out  with  a  William 
Knighton  Jr.,  story  saying  that 
a  high  administration  source  had 
confirmed  that  Powers  was  at 
Ashford. 

Jack  Woodfield  is  a  son  of 
Frank  A.  Woodfield  of  the  Sun’s 
copydesk. 
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Pink  Directory  Yields 
12-Month  Contracts 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

('lasM(i<*il  AdvcrtiKing  Diwior,  N»*w  York 


with  the  Ropers  Publishing  Povnler  Calls  For 

New  CAM  of  the  August  Better  Newsprint 
(Ga.)  Chronicle  is  Richard  E.  St.  PETni.sBliRi;,  Fla. 

Riggins,  formerly  CAM  of  the  The  annual  convention  of  the 
Chamtmign  (Ill.)  News-Gazette  National  Association  of  News- 
for  G>2  years.  Prior  to  that  he  paper  Purchasing  Executives 
was  a  salesman  for  the  Rock-  meeting  here  recently  heard 
ford  (Ill.)  Star  and  Register  complaints  about  newsprint,  and 
Reguhlic.  call  to  “lower  tariff  walls”  to 


“Here’s  Your  Number!”  is 
how  F.  Dryden  Motire,  Santa 
Rosa  (Calif.)  Press  Democrat, 
lalnded  a  four-page  “Directory 
of  Leading  Santa  Ro.sa  Busi¬ 
nesses”  for  which  he  signed  up 
dozens  of  advertisers  on  a  once- 
a-month  basis  for  l‘.)(52. 

The  feature,  in  tabloid  for¬ 
mat  on  pink  pa|>er,  is  easy  to 
pluck  out  of  the  pa))er  and  .save. 

“Results,”  says  CAM  Moore, 
“have  come  fast  since  publica¬ 
tion.  It  seems  that  it  an)u.se<l 
more  interest  than  any  other 
classified  promotion  we  have  .so 
far  develope<l  and  may  well  be¬ 
come  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
newspaper.” 

Behind  publication  of  the  tab 
.section  was  a  jwke  at  the  Yellow 
Page  situation  in  his  area.  Says 
Mr.  Moore,  “As  the  Press  Demo¬ 
crat,  circulatetl  in  thrive  coun¬ 
ties  and  Santa  Rosa  is  the  hub 


jn. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES. 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 


FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 
Appraisals 

YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 

TEmple  3-3018 

RALEIGH.  N.  C. 

1807  McDonald  lane 

NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE. 


Only  serious  buyers  will 
learn  your  identity 

We  do  not  send  out  lists.  Every  sale  is  handled  on 
an  individual  basis.  You  are  revealed  only  to  serious, 
financially  responsible  buyers. 

BL  ACKB1JRN  &  Compeiny,  Inc. 

RADIO  •  TV  •  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
NEGOTIATIONS  •  FINANCING  •  APPRAISALS 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  CHICAGO 


James  W.  Blackburn 
Jack  V.  Haivey 
Joseph  M.  Sitrick 
RCA  Buildino 
FEderal  3*9270 


H.  W.  Cassill 
William  B.  Ryan 
3^3  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago.  Illinois 
Financial  6*6460 


ATLANTA  BEVERLY  HILLS 

Clifford  B.  Marshall  Colin  M.  Selph 


Stanley  Whitaker 
Robert  M.  Baird 
John  G.  Williams 
Healey  Building 
JAckson  5*1576 


Calif.  Bank  Bldg. 
9441  Wilshire  B  vd. 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 
CRestview  4*2770 


eimbliVa  eall  to  ‘Mower  tariff  walls”  to 

*  *  *  lirovide  “worldwide  competi- 

KKI'.Kl  1TIN(;  M  ITH  GOI.OR  tion”  in  newsprint  from  Nelson 
A  new  wrinkle  in  recruiting  Po>'Titer,  editor  and  president  of 


for  trading,  we  felt  that  a  local¬ 
ized  directory  would  be  of  ser\’- 
ice  to  our  readers  in  Santa  Rosa. 
The  Yellow  Pages  cover  the  en¬ 
tire  Sonoma  County  area,  which 
further  heljied  promote  the  city- 
only  idea.” 

*  *  « 

.VD  RELIABILITY  AW  ARD 

Every  want  ad  published  in 
the  Sail  Francisco  Examiner 
now  carries  a  $250  reliability 
guarantee,  it  is  announcetl  by 
Guy  Daniel,  classified  director. 

The  extension  of  coverage  to 
all  classifitnl  in  the  Examiner 
follows  reader  protwtion  regu¬ 
lation  in  help  wanted,  employ¬ 
ment  agency,  auto,  rental,  posi¬ 
tions  wanted  and  miscellaneous 
for  .sale  classifications. 

The  earlier  moves  had  in¬ 
cluded  a  re<iuirement  for  the 
use  of  license  numliers  in  usetl 
car  copy.  This  was  installed  se\’- 
eral  years  ago. 

The  $250  rt'ward  is  iiayable 
to  the  first  iiei-son  furnishing  in¬ 
formation  which  leads  to  the 
arrest  and  conv-iction  of  any 
jierson  falsifying  an  Examiner 
want  ad  to  mislead  readers. 

*  *  * 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

Don  Chandler  has  lieen  ap- 
jKiinted  CAM  of  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley  (Calif.)  Daily  Tribune, 
succeeding  F.  A1  Totter  who  has 
been  boosted  to  vicepresident 
and  business  manager.  Mr. 
Chandler  has  been  with  the 
Tribune  four  years.  A  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  he 
had  previously  been  associated 


ads  comes  from  Alfred  J.  Car- 
rano,  CAM,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 


the  St,  Petersburg  Times. 

“To  surv'ive  the  daily  news- 


Post  Telegram.  It’s  a  six  col-  paper  must  lie  a  lietter  edi- 
umn  color  ad  seeking  jiroduc-  torial  and  physical  product  than 
tion  per.sonnel,  placed  by  the  now  is,  or  has  lieen  in  the 
Lycoming  Division  of  Avco  past,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  want  to 
Corp.  and  prepared  by  the  Jack  I’lame  the  papermakers  for  all 
Rozene  .Advertising  Agency.  Ly-  ”ur  .shortcomings,  but  research 
coming  expressed  satisfaction  shows  that  the  quality  of  news- 
with  the  results.  print  is  just  not  good  enough. 


ith  the  results.  print  is  just  not  good  enough. 

•  Perhaps  liecause  world  tonnage 

Herald  Trib  .4|ipoiiil«  ‘w 

.  m*  *  *  creased,  the  mills  think  the  pub- 

I  rouiietioil  .»Iaiiaj{<*r  lie  i.s  satisfied.  A  reader  doe.sn’t 

William  C.  Baumgardner  join-  have  to  cancel  his  subscription 


ed  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Feb.  19  as  production  manager. 


to  manifest  his  unhappine.ss.  He 
just  cancels  the  amount  of  time 


He  was  night  production  man-  he  devotes  to  our  newspaper.” 
ager  since  1957  at  the  irrt.s/(-  * 


ington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

Mr.  Baumgardner  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Kentucky  Military 
Institute  and  was  enrolled  in 
pre-engineering  at  Marshall  Col- 


.Marie  Takes 

South  (Carolina  Title 

Columbia,  S.  C. 
Marie  M.  Peden,  Greenville 


lege,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  when  Piedmont,  was  voted  the  King 
he  joined  the  United  States  Award  as  the  Outstanding 
Na\T.  He  was  graduated  from  New.spaper  Woman  of  19(>1  in 
the  Pensacola  Naval  Air  Station  South  Carolina  competition.  She 
in  1943.  From  1943  to  1945  he  won  prizes  for  features  on  teen- 
piloted  night  fighters  and  torpedo  agers  and  for  stories  on  women’s 


planes  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Upon  his  release  from  the 


contribution  to  government. 
Other  awards  went  to:  Jimmy 


Navy,  he  joined  the  Huntington  Crowe,  Spartanburg  Journal, 
(W.  Va.)  Publishing  Company,  spot  news;  Thomas  B.  Butler 
publishers  of  three  newspapers,  Jr.,  Columbia  State,  features; 
in  a  production  capacity.  At  the  Jessie  O’Connell,  Charleston 
Herald  Tribune  he  replaces  Post-News  and  Courier,  pic- 
Alexander  Anderson  who  tures;  Roy  Attaway,  same. 


resigned  recently. 

12-Pafse  Section 
Opens  .Moose  Lotlge 


Longmont,  Colo. 


sports  writing;  Rosemary 
Powell,  .same,  reporting  in  depth. 

Lancaster  News,  best  weekly 
woman’s  page;  Thomas  P.  Davis, 
Georgetown  Times,  weekly  edi¬ 
torial;  Myrtle  Beaxh  Sun-News, 


When  the  Longmont  Moose  editorial  page;  Hartsville  Mes- 
Lodge  recently  completed  a  senger,  typography;  Seneca 
building  expansion  program,  Jo^^m^ll  and  Tributie,  community 
William  B.  Roberts,  advertising  servdee. 
manager  of  the  Longmont  Daily  • 

Times-Call,  came  up  with  a  12-  Scholarship 

page  Grand  Opening  section  ‘ 

to  mark  the  opening  of  the  new  Iowa  City,  la 

lodge.  A  $500  scholarship  for  a  jour- 


According  to  Mr.  Roberts,  cost  nalism  freshman,  honoring  the 
of  the  section,  which  was  well-  late  Don  Eck,  general  manager 
laced  with  appropriate  editorial  of  the  National  Editorial  Asso- 
matter,  came  to  $674  and  was  ciation  who  died  in  1957,  has 
paid  for  by  the  local  lodge,  been  re-established  at  the  Uni- 
Lodge  officers  then  contacted  versity  of  Iowa  School  of  Jour- 
local  films  connected  with  the  nalism.  It  is  offered  by  the  Na- 
project  for  help  in  underwriting  tional  Editorial  Association 
the  cost.  Foundation  for  a  high  school 

The  Times-Call  gave  the  lodge  senior  planning  to  enroll  as  a 

200  free  copies  of  the  section  journalism  major  at  Iowa  in 
and  sold  an  additional  1000  September,  1962.  Students  from 

copies  for  $50  for  distribution  throughout  the  United  States 


at  the  opening. 


may  apply. 
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Times-Mirror  Company 
Management  Realigned 


Los  Angeles 

A  -troainlined  orpranization  of 
the  Times-Mirror  Company’s  top 
mamifrement  was  announced  this 
week  l)y  Norman  Chandler, 
])resulent. 

Tlie  new  organization,  voted 
hy  the  l»oard  of  directors,  is 
aimed  at  creating  a  manage¬ 
ment  system  “to  match  the 
jrrowth  of  the  corporation  since 
mid-l'.toO,’’  Mr.  Chandler  said. 

Notinp  that  the  Times-Mirror 
Comj)any  is  a  publicly-owned 
complex  with  2,700  shareowners, 
more  than  four  million  shares 
of  common  .stock  outstanding, 
more  than  $112  million  annual 
n‘V«‘nues  and  consolidated  net 
|)rofits  in  excess  of  $414  million 
last  year,  Mr.  Chandler  stated 
“our  >roal  is  to  become  a  major 
contributor  in  the  fields  of  com¬ 
munications,  graphic  arts  and 
education.” 

2  New  i*o<iiliuii<> 

The  announcement  outlined 
the  responsibilities  —  some  new 
and  some  enlarped  —  of  eipht 
positions : 

Norman  Chandler,  02,  chief 
executive  officer  of  Times-Mirror 
.since  1941,  continues  in  that  ca- 
l)acity  as  l)oth  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board.  The  lat¬ 
ter  title  has  l)een  used  only  twice 
l)efore  in  Times-Mirror  history: 
from  1941-45  when  the  late 
Harry  Chandler  served  as  chair¬ 
man,  and  from  1945-52  when 
the  position  was  held  by  his 
widow,  the  late  Marian  Otis 
Chandler. 


Mrs.  Norman  Chandler,  who 
has  l)een  executiv'e  assistant  to 
the  president,  becomes  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  public  ser\*ice,  a  new 
imsition. 

Robert  M.  .411an  Jr.,  41,  a 
corporate  vicepresident  since 
last  May,  becomes  vncepresident 
for  corporate  iilanninf?,  a  new 
l)ost. 

Rol)ert  F.  Erburu,  31,  a  mem- 
l>er  of  the  executive  staff  since 
AuRTist,  becomes  corporate  sec¬ 
retary’  and  RPneral  counsel. 

Omar  F.  Johnson,  55,  con¬ 
tinues  as  treasurer,  a  post  he 
has  held  since  October,  1958. 

Milton  H.  Day,  48,  continues 
as  controller,  a  post  he  has  held 
since  1956. 

Vic«•pr^‘!»idetll^ 

Two  operatinK  vicepresidents 
complete  the  management  team : 

Otis  Chandler,  34,  who  became 
publisher  and  principal  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Lus  Angeles  Times 
in  April,  1960,  and  was  elected 
corporate  vicepresident  in 
charpe  of  the  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion  last  February,  continues  in 
l)oth  these  posts.  'The  newspaper 
div’ision  includes  the  Los  An- 
peles  Times  and  Oranpe  Coast 
Publishinp  Co.,  of  Costa  Mesa. 

Harrison  Chandler,  .58,  a  cor¬ 
porate  vicepresident  since 
March,  1941,  and  president  of 
the  Times-Mirror  Press  since 
July,  1960,  continues  in  both 
these  positions  and  becomes 
chairman  of  the  newly-created 
Graphic  Arts  Council  and  oper- 
atinp  \’icepresident  with  princi- 


I)al  responsibility  in  the  area  of 
commercial  printing. 

Norman  Chandler,  as  chief 
executiv'e  of  the  corporation,  will 
continue  to  be  corporate  co¬ 
ordinator  of  those  Times-Mirror 
affiliates  not  managed  through 
the  two  line  vicepresidents:  H. 
M.  Gousha  Co.,  of  San  Jose,  and 
Jepjjesen  &  Co.,  of  Denver,  Iwth 
acquired  last  May:  Times-Mir¬ 
ror  Broadcasting  Co.,  of  Los 
Angeles;  Publishers’  Paper  Co., 
of  Oregon  City,  Ore.;  New 
American  Library’  of  World 
Literature,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
acquired  in  1959;  and  Cardoza 
Bookbinding  Co.,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  acquired  last  March. 

(iovernim-iit  ('.ontruct 

The  Times-Mirror  Company, 
through  Jeppesen  &  Co.,  has 
l)een  awarded  a  two-year  U.S. 
.Air  Force  contract  involving  up 
to  $5  million.  Under  the  contract 
which  will  begin  running  in 
.April,  Jeppesen  will  publish  and 
maintain  flight  information  pub¬ 
lications  covering  the  continent¬ 
al  United  States  for  the  Air 
Force.  It  w’ill  substantially 
increase  the  size  of  the  Denver- 
l)ased  subsidiary  which  has  a 
current  annual  volume  of 
approximately’  $3  million. 


Gerald  Runkiu  Wins 
Secoml  Hearst  Prize 

Bev’erly  Hills,  Calif. 

Gerald  B.  Rankin,  winner  of 
the  $2000  fellowship  award  in 
the  first  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation  journalism 
l)rogram,  won  first  place  in  the 
editorial  writing  contest  of  the 
Foundation’s  new  series  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement. 

The  Stanford  University  Dai¬ 
ly's  editor  receives  $200  for  his 
editorial  which  was  entitled 
“Sharing  N<‘ede<l  in  the  Peace 
Corps.” 

Randolph  A.  Hearst,  trustee, 
said  there  were  71  entries  sub- 
inittwl. 

Other  winners  included  Philip 
R.  Currie,  Iowa;  William  H. 
Mullins,  Kansas;  Edward  D.  Van 
Hook,  Kentucky,  and  Sam 
Anthony  Angeloff,  Washington. 
• 

Station  Manager 

Mel  Most,  one-time  AP  news¬ 
man  interned  by  the  Nazis,  has 
l)een  named  manager  for  Pacific 
Foundation’s  radio  outlet  in  New 
York  City,  WBAI-FM.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  John  F.  Day,  who  joined 
Time,  Inc’s  broadcast  division  as 
European  chief. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


Ex‘Reporters  in  Congress 
Plan  a  ^Needlework’  Club 


Washington 

Two  Representatives  are 
planning  a  club  to  be  made 
up  of  former  newspapermen 
in  Congress. 

It  will  be  called  the  “314 
Club,”  according  to  Rep.  Ro¬ 
man  C.  Pucinski  of  Illinois, 
l>ecause  potential  members 
are  half-w’ay  betw’een  the 
Third  and  Fourth  estates. 

“We  estimate  that  about 
55  members  of  Congress 
would  be  eligible,”  says  the 
Chicago  legislator,  who  will 
be  the  club’s  co-founder  with 
Rep.  Leo  W.  O’Brien  of  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.  if  current  plans 
are  successful. 

Rep.  O’Brien  used  to  work 
for  the  International  News 
Serv’ice  and  Albany  newspa- 


l)ers.  Rep.  Pucinski  w’as  with 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

'The  two  estimate  that  ex¬ 
reporters  compose  the  second 
largest  professional  group  on 
the  Hill  next  to  lawyers,  of 
w’hom  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  200. 

“We’d  like  to  have  a  yearly 
dinner  where  each  member 
inv’ites  one  or  tw’o  friends 
from  the  press,”  Rep.  Pucin¬ 
ski  said.  “Then  after  the 
food  we’d  turn  the  needles 
on  them.  It’s  the  other  way 
around  most  of  the  year,”  he 
observed  with  a  grin. 

It  would  be  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  “to  get  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  some  of  those  ‘well- 
informed  source’  stories,”  the 
congressman  added. 


I  ANN’OlJXaiMENTS 

I  iSetcspaper  lirokers 

i  IF  YOU  ARE  CAPABLE - 
AND  nNANClALLY  ABLE  - 
W'e  will  fiml  you  a  California  or  Ari¬ 
zona  newii|>a|)er  property  where  you 
will  he  l>oth  successful  and  happy.  We 
handle  l>oth  larite  and  small  properties. 
Gabbert  &  Hancock.  3709-B  Arlinitton 
Ave..  Riverside.  Calif. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
'  Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  509.  Roseburi;.  Oregon 

ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
i  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinit. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michiftan 

DIAL 

"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 
Kalamazoo  8.  Mich.  Phone  FI  2-6922. 


annoijn(i;me.nts 

ISeicspapers  For  Sale 

.SO.  CAUF.  EXCLUSIVE  WEiaCLY 
Grossintr  (235.000.  Good  tdant.  very 
healthful  climate,  sound,  profitable. 
Rotary  press.  $55,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  East 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  California. 

WESTERN  WBEKUBS  AND  DAILIES 
everywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSO¬ 
CIATES.  Suite  600-607  .  6381  Holly¬ 
wood  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27.  California. 

COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE 
WESTERN  WEEKLY,  rich  farm  area: 
very  valuable  plant :  sound,  profitable. 
Attractive  town.  $40,000  down.  J.  A. 

I  Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif. 

MISSOURI  unopposed  county  st.  wkly. 
I  Gross  S30M — price  only  $21M  if  taken 
\  by  end  of  February.  M.  R.  Krehbiel, 
I  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING  i 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers  ' 
Service.  Box  3132.  Greensboro.  N.  C.  1 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES  ' 
All  nesotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listinKS 

DIXIE  newspapers; 
P.O.  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Alabama 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties  | 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif.  ' 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binithamton.  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspapers 
SOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz..  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


WESTERN  COUNTY  SEAT  DAILY. 
Nice  small  city  in  picturesque  mountain 
valley.  Irrigated  ranches  and  cattle 
ranches  too.  What  a  place  for  your 
row  boys  and  cow  girls  to  grow  up  I 
Fine  hunting  and  fishing  for  you  toot 
Good  plant,  sound  future,  steady  local 
payroll.  Only  $25,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  22.34  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif.  KE  3-1361. 

COLORADO  NBWSPAPERS,  $18,000 
up.  Lyle  Mariner  Associates,  1417 
Glenarm  PI..  Denver  2. 

OWNERS  OFFER  unexploited  eastern 
Indiana  weekly  in  well  paid  industrial 
town  of  3200  with  or  without  plant. 
$5000  will  handle.  Nearest  city  13 
miles.  Box  1174,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ISetcspapers  For  Sale 

SUBLTIBAN  WEEKLY  in  Tampa  Bay 
area  with  own  job  plant,  two  lino>  i 
types.  3  presses,  and  second-class  per¬ 
mit  for  leffaJs.  Unusual  potential  for  I 
able  publisher  or  job  printing  pro¬ 
moter.  Premium  location.  $35, (KK). 
Terms.  L.  P.  Likely,  Reg.  Broker, 
6485  Park  Blvd.,  Pinellas  Park, 
Florida. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  near  San  , 
Francisco,  2nd  class  mailing  permit,  | 
general  circulation.  Owner  needs  to  sell  ' 
account  of  age.  If  you  can  show  me  | 
that  you  are  a  person  who  knows  the 
new8pat>er  business  from  beginning  to  I 
end — are  not  afraid  to  work — I  will 
treat  you  right,  and  you  may  contact 
me  for  full  details.  C.  S.  Pechtel, 
P.O.  Box  12,  El  Granada.  Calif.  I 


CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE.  ISOLATl-3) 
DAILY  $48, (MM)  <lown.  You  will  nee<l  , 
some  other  income  for  the  re<iuired 
5-year  payout.  Price<l  right,  gooil  plant. 
Financial  references  retiuired.  J.  A. 
Snyder.  2234  Eiast  Romneya  Drive.  i 
Anaheim.  Calif. 


NEW  LISTINGS!  Florida  properties  \ 
never  l>efore  on  the  market.  Gross  up  ; 
to  $125. (MMl.  Newspa|>er  Ser\’ice  Co..  I 
Inc..  4ti8  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City. 
Fla. 


SOUTHERN  FLORIDA  county  seat 
weekly  an<l  mtMlern  job  shop  grossing 
over  $100,000  is  wonderful  opportunity 
for  capable  buyer-manager.  Formerly 
very  ]>rohtable.  but  inexi>erience«l  man¬ 
agement  natl  low  profit  yield  makes  it 
imperative  widow«l  owner  sell.  Terms 
to  suit  buyer  as  low  as  $20.(K)0  down, 
balance  financeil  15  years.  Building 
available  for  purchase  or  lease.  Write 
1185,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Virginia  weekly 
Alabama  weekly 
National  weekly  TR.J. 
Natioanl  monthly  TR.J. 
National  monthly  TR.J. 
Regional  monthly  TR.J. 
★Terms 


SlSo.OOO^ 

KHl.tMHh# 

47.000^ 

IS.OOO^- 


CHAPMAN  COMPANY 
1 182  W.  Peachtree  St.,  Atlanta  9,  Ga. 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 

Une  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  time,  ®  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  9  70c:  2  9  80c: 
I  9  9Sc.  Add  2Sc  for  Box  Service. 

jot  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sendini  Mif-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department 

AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  $1.15:  2  times  9  $1.30;  1 
time  9  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

•  1.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
70c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  mate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Wednesday,  4  p.m. 
Count  36  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  bex  information).  Bex 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  It 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLoxa  2-7050 


ISetcspapers  For  Sale. 

COU)RADO  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY—  i 
$70M — 29^r  down.  M.  R.  Krehbiel,  i 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas.  ' 


ISetcspapers  Wanted 

OHIO  D  .4  I  L  Y 
or  more.  Principal. 
Box  IlUA.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Publications  Fttr  Sale 

MIDWE.ST  FARM  PUBUCATION  — 
t;ro88  $430M,  net  S40M.  with  $160M  ; 
plant.  Priced  at  $300M  if  sold  by  I 
March  15.  State  cash,  experience. 
M.  R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton.  I 
Kansas. 


Business  Opportunities 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY  in  as  small 
daily  publisher  in  itroup  of  three  sub-  ^ 
urban  pa|)er8  in  one  of  Chart  Area  8'b  , 
most  promising  metropolitan  areas.  , 
Buyer's  ability,  willingness  to  work  > 
more  important  than  amount  of  money 
to  invest.  Write  Box  1147,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Investment  Opportunities 

OFFERING  ON&FOURTH  of  total 
voting  stock  (guarantees  jwsition  on 
Ismrd)  of  unop|>osed  Kansas  <Iaily  in 
S5th  year,  gross  $:{40  M.  financial  ik>-  i 
sition  excellent.  Now  completing  new  ; 
building,  installing  new  offset  press  ! 
e<piipment.  Urban  Renewal  revamping  > 
business  district  into  state's  m<>st 
imslern  city.  Box  1184,  Exlitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features 


NEW  WEEKLY  BOOK  (TJLUMN  at  | 
no  cost.  Write  for  details.  B.E.R.,  , 
11.V26  Burbank  Blvd.,  North  Hollywocxl.  i 
Calif.  I 

Features  Wanted 

NEW  raATURE  SYNDICATE  seeks 
fresh,  concise  features,  series,  columns 
of  national  interest.  Send  samples;  also 
wants  talented  stringers  from  all  areas.  1 
Standard  rates.  Semi  resume.  Box  llSlt, 
E»litor  &  Publisher.  j 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— 1  RUCKING 
Exiiert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 

55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO.,  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  •  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING, 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


M.\CHINERY  and  .‘SUPPLIES 


Compttsing  Room 

THE  NA-nON'S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News- 
pa|)er  Turtles— 184.50  to  $97.50,  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B 
1  SALES  COMPANY.  113  West  Market 
i  Street,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


INTERTYPE  MACHINES 

Thoroughly  Reconditioned  Model 
C  Intertype  Machines,  by  factory 
trained  machinists,  with  gas  or 
electric  pot.  Condition  guaran¬ 
teed. 

Linotype  Maintenance  Co. 

136  Chureh  St.,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY  and  SL'PPLIE.S  M.V(MINERY  and  SUPPMKS 


Compttsing  Room 


Press  Room 


INTERTYPES 

Models  B.  C,  CSM.  C4/4.  G4.  No.  20590, 
2/90,  2/'72  channel,  6  molds,  blower, 
saw,  quadder,  electric  pot,  feeder. 

G4/2,  No.  23174,  2/90,  2/72,  2/34 

channel,  6  molds,  blower,  saw,  quadder, 
electric  pot,  feeder. 

Model  F4/4  No.  16851,  4/90.  4/34  chan¬ 
nel,  4  molds,  blower,  saw,  quadder, 
electric  pot.  feeder. 

LINOTYPES 

Models  8,  31,  30. 


Reasonably  Priced  to  Sell  Now! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  j 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


LINOTYPES  M<m1  “15".  2  MckI  "L's".  ' 
Must  sell  cheap.  Moving.  “L’s**  are  | 
(.N>mpiete  rebuilt.  Wilbur  Johnston.  , 
2(M)6  Ontral.  K.C.,  Mo, 


TTS  EQUIPPED 
C  INTERTYPES  | 

Ser.  Nos.  15271;  17258; 

18000  &  18500  I 

Pedestal  Base.  Electric  Pot.  j 
Excellent  Condition. 
Available  30  days. 

Priced  for  immediate  sale. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St. 

Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

Engraving 

UNMTD.  ZINC  HALFTONES  $1.30 
6  sq.  ins-post  paid  4th  class.  Same 
low  price  Zinc  etchings.  Send  for  price 
list.  Wilmeth  Engraving,  P.O.  Box 
306.  West  Chicago,  III.,  or  P.O.  Box 
10848,  St.  Petersburg.  Florida. 

Press  Room 


INTERESTED  IN  WEB  OFFSEH 

Then  Be  Sure  To  See  The 

1962  THATCHER  PACER 

(Now  in  Production) 

Featuring 

The  Completely  New  Heavy 
Duty  “Jaw  Type”  Precision 
Folder  —  That  Outperforms 
Them  All!! 

Rugged  Construction — Walk- 
Thru  Units — Dynamatic  “Ad- 
justo-Sp^d”  Drive  —  Fully 
Automatic  Tensions  —  Sim¬ 
ple  Mechanical  Controls. 

Note:  We  will  take  yonr  present 
equipment  in  trade.  We  buy  and  sell 
all  newspaper  eqaipment,  including 
presses,  typesetting  machines,  TTS 
equipment,  Ludlows,  Elrods,  mat 
rollers,  etc. 

Distributed  By 

msco 

SALES  AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.) 
1720  CIrarry  St.  Kamos  City  B.  Mo. 
HA  1-5365 


PRESS  ROOM 

32  Goss  units,  21’^*  cutoff:  decker 
type,  arranged  as  8  octuplee  or  4  dou¬ 
ble  octuples;  8  double  formers  and 
double  folders ;  fudge  devices  for  .-ach 
folder;  4  single  balloon  formers;  SO.UOO 
p.p.h.  straight.  Presently  used  for 
black  and  white  and  multi-color  |. riot¬ 
ing. 

Included  are  8  GE  multi-unit  elec¬ 
tronic  AC  iiress  drives  with  rectifiers 
and  550  volt  DC  motors,  installe<l  in 
1950. 

Also  9  Capco  i>ortabIe  fountains. 


STEREOTYPE 

For  7/16'’  plates  and  21%"  cutoff:  1 
Junior  Autoplate  and  Shaver ;  2  .4uto- 
matic  Autoplate.  1  right-hand  &  1  left- 
hand,  with  2  Standard  plate  shavers 
and  9-ton  Kemp  gas-fired  pot. 

1 — split  Kemi>  gas-fired  pot,  4’{>  ton 
on  each  side. 

1 — complete  1 -piece  double  page  hand 
box  with  pump  and  electric  tail 
cutter  and  shaver. 

1 — router  for  single  or  double  page. 

1 — Goss  router  for  *4"  |)late  or  7/16' 
plate. 

1 — four-ton  Kemp  gas-fired  job  pot. 

1 — Nickel  tank,  capacity  450  gal., 
holds  8  plates. 

1 — 50  gal.  tank  for  Itoiling  plates. 

8 — plate  clamps  for  7/16'  plates. 

1 — Generator  and  controls  for  nickel¬ 
ing  tank. 

All  of  the  alx>ve  equipment  available 
about  September  I,  1962. 


Following  equipment  is 
available  immediately: 

For  plates  and  21  cutoff:  1  Hoe 
casting  hand  liox  vacuum  back  with 
pump;  1  Hoe  Electric  Tail  Cutter: 
1  Hoe  Shaver ;  1  Hoe  Beveler. 

I  8  plate  clamps  for  *4'  plates  for  nickel 
plating. 


Contact  either  Eugene  Muller, 
959  Eighth  Avenue, 

New  York  1 9,  N.  Y. 
or 

J.  S.  Becker,  General  Manager, 
Baltimore  News-Post 
&  American 
Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


DUPLEX  MODEL  E.  FL.4TBED  WEB 
press.  Serial  No.  1563,  eight-page 
standani  or  16-page  tabloid,  ciuarter 
fold.  Excellent  condition.  Extra  rollers 
and  chases.  220  volt,  A.C.,  3  phase,  15 
H.P.  motor.  AMERICAN  BANKER.  32 
Stone  Street,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 


DUPLEX  24-Page  Tubular 
GOSS  4  Units  &  Folder 
GOSS  6  Units  &  2  Folders 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

j  420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17.  N.Y. 


HARRIS  LB  OFFSET  automatic  press 
,  (4-page),  41'  x  54'  with  Omaha  folder, 
j  Excellent  condition.  Also  old  Robinson 
Camera.  Preu  used  until  recently.  AU 
three  for  $3600,  as  it,  where  is.  Con¬ 
tact  Harold  M.  Wilson,  Daily  Newt, 
Bogalusa,  Louisiana. 
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A.C.  Hrives — Mat  Rollers — Kemp  Pots 
Mail  iloom  Belt  and  Roller  Conveyors. 
Cutler- Hammer  Newspaper  Conveyors. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors" 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif, 
poplar  .i-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY 
Aciaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main.  Oklahoma  City. 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


TUBULAR  PRESSES 


MIDWHSTERN  STATE  UNIVERSITY  EXPANDING  GROUP  seeks  experi-  .AMBITIO'US  EtEPORTER.  Experience 
utfers  Kratluate  assistantship  to  news  enced  ad  manager,  3S  to  40,  capable  less  im|>ortant  than  i>otential:  a  keen 
man  qualified  by  exiierience  and  under-  of  general  managership  in  few  years,  awareness  of  the  world  around  you. 


man  qualified  by  exiierience  and  under-  of  general  managership  in  fe' 
graduate  recoril  for  grailuate  stuily  in  Box  1134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

journalism.  Box  119.>,  Editor  &  Puli-  - - — - - 

lisher. 


Adminintratire 


Box  1134,  Editor  Sl  Publisher.  and  a  ilesire  to  liecome  a  top-flight 

_ _ _ _  reporter  on  a  top-flight  newspaper.  Car 

t’  j;,  ■  I  '  a  necessity.  Camara  experience  desir- 

r.uiiifriai  able.  Interview  required.  Contact : 

■  A.  N.  Romm.  Editor.  Times  Herald- 

A  MEDIUM-SIZED  OHIO,  6-<lay  P.M.  Record.  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


— - — ^ ^ ^ — — -  is  in  need  of  a  lauiness  industry-labor  -  - - - 

BU.SINES.SS  MANAGER  for  growing,  reporter.  Give  full  details  about  your  EDITOR 

urban  weekly  in  (Tiart  .-Vrea  6.  Excel-  education,  family  requirements,  and  National  business  magazine;  Heavy 

lent  opiKirtunity  for  right  man.  Send  experience  to  Box  1048,  Editor  &  Pub-  copy  exp;  5-figure  salary ;  resume  to 

complete  resume  to  Box  1199,  Eclitor  &  lisher.  Box  EP  1411,  126  W.  41  St..  N.Y.C. 

P^hliaher.  _ _  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  in  late  EDITOR-ASSOCIATE.  Handle  copy 

T  "T,  I  ^  thirties  or  early  forties  to  take  over  edit,  rewriting,  some  prodn  on  semi- 

Arttits-f.artonnfsts  within  three  years  as  city  editor  of  tech  business  mag  in  N.Y.C.  Growth 

- - - — — — — — — — — — — — - -  tthart  Area  1  P.M.  daily  of  12,000.  oppty.  Give  sal.  reqd.  Box  1144,  Editor 

irNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  for  commer-  Blxcellent  opportunity  for  right  man.  &  Publisher, 
cial  artist  with  ability  and  experience  1124.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

in  newspaiier  cartoon  work.  Send  sam-  giving  experience,  references  and  salary  EXPERIBINCBD  RJt^>RTER  wanted 

pies  and  references.  Daily  News,  St.  expected.  by  South-Central  Michigan  afternoon 

Thomas.  Virgin  Islands.  - IT - 

FAST-GROWING  bi-weekly  needs  a  '  iierience.  education,  salary  desired. 
^  ^  "7'^.  women’s  section  editor  who  isn’t  afraid  references.  Send  to  Box  1172,  Eklitor  & 

l.irrulalion  of  daily  competition.  City  of  70.000  on  '  Publisher. 


in  newspaiier  cartoon  work.  Send  sam-  giving  ex 
pies  and  references.  Daily  News.  St.  expected. 
Thomas.  Virgin  Islands.  _ . 


(Arrulation 


— ■ — - — ^ ^ ^ — - — - — — — — —  fringe  of  Chicago  metropolitan  area.  - - - -  ;  — 

24-Page  Duplex,  2-to-l  Model;  16-Page  nUCULATION  MANAGER  for  ag-  ^  l*ood  opportunity  for  society  reporter  NEWS  DESK  —  Immediate  opening 

Goss  Dek-A-Tube ;  Complete  Stereo  and  jn-essive  14  000  daily  in  progressive  i  '*'‘**'  least  three  years  of  experience  for  experienced  wire  editor  or  man 

AC  Drives.  colleire  eitv’of  14  000  Chart  Area  7.  i  L"  reiiorting.  head  writing  and  layout,  ready  to  step  up  on  progressive  Indiana 

Available  Now ! 


greasive  14,000  daily  in  progressive 
college  city  of  14,000,  Chart  Area  7. 
Excellent  salary,  automobile  furnished. 


-  - -  r.xceiieni  salary,  auwmcoiie  lumisneu.  r. - Vi - V  vT  C - 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  comprehensive  health  tions.  Box  1098,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

60  Fjist  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590  |"t*tir“'^diaSr^*^l2rt * I)  lS^T*  IMMEDIA’TB  OPENING  for  copyreader 

- — - - -  !  lisher  ’The  Dailv  Plainman  Huron  Midwestern  a.m.  daily.  Starting 

TWO  CUTLER-HAMMER  Press  Drives  i  ^ riainsman.  Huron,  ,  $141.50;  fringe  benefits;  good 


— 75  HP  each,  two  control  panels,  prac¬ 
tically  new.  Will  run  single  or  tandum. 
Will  sell  separately.  Box  1112.  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

Sti’rf'ttlype 


PONY  AUTOPLATE 

Wood  Heavy  Duty — 22%*  Vacuum  back, 
water  cooled.  AC ;  pneumatic  pump. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

MAT  ROLLERS,  Sta-Hi  machines. 
%-page  folders,  curved  routers,  casting 
equipment.  A.C.  motor  drives.  30.  40. 
50,  75,  100  HP.  Ehctra  control  boards. 
G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 


State  background  and  salary  expecta-  daily  in  40,000  community.  Send  ex- 
tions.  Box  1098,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  iierience.  background  summary  to  Box 

- - - - — — -  1148,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIA’TB  OPENING  for  copyreader - - ; — 

on  live  Midwestern  a.m.  daily.  Starting  NEWS  EIDITOR,  small  Iowa  daily, 
scale  $141.50;  fringe  benefits;  good  Desk  work,  pictures,  features.  Man  of 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Box  limited  experience  or  beginner.  Box 


Clasgifipd  Adrertising 

CLASSIFIED 

MANAGER 


Metropolitan  newspaper.  Long-time 
classified  leadership.  Wants  aggres¬ 
sive  young  man  well  versexl  in 
classified,  with  managerial  expe¬ 
rience.  Will  consider  top  assistant. 
Complete  resume  in  first  letter. 
Benefits  well  above  average.  Top 
salary.  Rei-eat  —  TOP  SALARY. 

Box  1‘2C0,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 


C.arrpgpinidents 


1099,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


1177,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  Experience  or  good  NEWSMEIN — for  future  openings  with 
schooling  required.  I'amiliarity  with  English  language  daily,  'The  San  Juan 
city,  county  reporting  essential.  Im-  Star,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  Elxcellent 
mediate  opening  on  news  staff  of  10.  future  with  growing  enterprise.  Prefer- 
Six  afternoon  daily.  Write  fully  experi-  ence  will  be  given  to  bi-lingual  news- 
ence,  schooling,  family  status,  salary  men  (Spanish-Bnglish.)  Send  resume. 


expected.  ’Tribune,  E'remont,  Neb. 


clips  to  Managing  Eklitor,  Box  4187, 
San  Juan,  P.R. 


SHARP  WOMAN  REI»ORTER  able  to - - 

combine  handling  of  women’s  page  ‘  PROGREISSIVB  MORNING  DAILY  in 
news  with  features  on  religion,  educa-  college  town.  33M,  Chart  Area  1.  needs 
tion  and  the  arts.  Afternoon  daily  with  experienced  sports  editor.  Ebccellent 
23,000  circulation.  Write:  ENerett  A.  j  fringe  benefits,  chance  to  grow.  Three- 


Streit,  Eklitor,  Clinton  Herald,  Clinton. 
Iowa. 


man  staff.  Box  1160,  Eklitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


[f'nnipd  ta  Huy 


E’REE  LANCE  WRI’TERS  and  PHO-  Box  1170,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 
TOGRAPHEJRS  for  assignments.  Send  _ 


ALEHtT,  YOUNG,  SPORTS-MINDED  6.000  CIRCULA’TION  DAILY  in  10,000 
reporter  who  can  take  over  sports  page  ixipulation,  industrial.  tourist  and 
on  outstanding  Michigan  small  daily,  shopping  center  community,  north  cen- 
Involves  dummying  page,  headwriting  tral  Michigan,  has  opening  for  man 
and  copywriting.  Job  open  early  March,  with  journalisin  and/or  practical  news- 
Good  pay  plus  other  lienefits.  Write  paper  advertising  experience.  Cadillac 


(Mich.)  Elvening  News. 


MODERN  SINGL&WIDTH  PR^.  24  and  subj«t  “ti^^Ts  to  MBA 

pagM  or  more  with  sterro  equipment,  ro,  j2071.  New  Orleans.  La. 


Cash.  L.  A.  Lee  Co.,  Dalton.  Ga.  _ _ ’  _ ’  _  ' 

,  .STRINGERS  WANTEKl  in  all  major  I 
NEWSPAPFTl  PRESSES  Ini'  lively  industrial 

rvtsipT  i>i  AMox!  '  newspaper.  Gooil.  prompt  imyment. 

MAT^LL^S  I  "‘1’  *  ! 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT  '  ‘  ublisher. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590  - - - - - 

EXPERIENCEJD  ADVEHITISING  sales- 

- ; -  man.  strong  in  promotions  and  layout. 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows  i  can  write  his  own  ticket  on  a  fast- 

PRIN’TCRAFT  REn>REJSENTA'nVES  growing  bi-weekly  in  city  of  70.000 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  I  on  fringe  of  Chicago  metropolitan  area. 

- I  Must  not  bo  afraid  of  daily  competition. 

NEE3D  STANDARD  teletypeeetter  per-  '  State  background  and  we  will  outline 
forator.  operating  unit  and  keyhmrd  {  salary-commission  setup.  Box  1100, 
for  Intertype.  Box  71,  Merced,  Calif.  |  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


an  INTERESTING  SAl£S  JOB  is 
Air^”  ^  new  senes:  h^d  f^.  open  on  our  5-man  staff  for  an  experi- 
Allied,  3771  Chester  Ave.,  Cleveland-14,  |  enc^  man  to  exploit  new  ideas  and 

develop  new  business.  Salary  at  least 
roMi’T  f  iM/vrvDi>  D  $180.00  plus  linage  bonus.  Write  or 

COMET  UNOTYPE  WANTED.  Pay  I  call:  Clark  Nelson,  Times-Joumal. 
cash.  Daily  Standard,  Celina,  Ohio.  ]  Vineland  N  J 

Phone  2371.  _ ’  _ 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


i:  ■  ^  \ 

I  -j  5 


(K)SS  ACME  STRAIGHTUNE 
ROTARY  PRESS  2r  ID 


IMMEDIATE  OPEa«NG  for  display 
advertising  salesman  on  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  ilaily  newspaper  in  one  of  the 


rurnish  specifications,  phoUt,  prices  most  lieautiful  .areas  of  the  Uniteil 
w  '  States.  "I^is  is  an  especially  challeng- 

ing  opportunity  for  a  high  producer.  ; 
OOMME^.IAL  NEWS.  P .O.  Box  452,  i  piease  give  resume  of  experience,  in-  1 
.nanila,  Philippines.  I  eluding  income  record,  together  with  a 

statement  of  iiersonal  ambition  in  a  ! 
MODERN  TWO-UNIT  PRESS  Web  fe<l  i  letter  to  M.  D.  Glover.  Publisher.  , 
standard  four  plate  with  22%*  cut-off.  Skagit  Valley  Herald.  Mt.  Vernon,  i 
Box  1205,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher.  Wash.  I 

editor  8c  publisher  for  February  24,  1962 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


STIMULATING  OPPORTUNITV,  pay 
to  match  quality  of  general  reporting 
delivered.  News  sense,  initiative,  accu¬ 
racy  and  clean  copy  required.  Male. 
New  Englander,  with  small-town  ex- 
l)erience  preferred.  Write  (no  telephone 
calls)  the  twice-weekly  Falmouth  En¬ 
terprise,  Falmouth.  Mass. 


CX>PY  EDITOR.  Reliable  desk  man 
with  hve  years  ex|)erience  can  qualify 
for  starting  pay  above  $160.00  a  week 
on  metro|K»litan  morning  daily  in  mid¬ 
west.  Will  consider  man  with  two  to 
four  years  at  lower  starting  pay,  w'ith 
guarantee<l  salary  increases.  Give  full 
details  in  letter  to  Box  1213,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


We  seek  a  bright,  young,  conservative 
EDITORIAL  WRITER  with  some  writ¬ 
ing  experience  and  a  great  interest  in 
the  world  around  him.  He  will  help 
develop  an  already  influential  editorial 
page  for  a  progressive  Southern  news- 
pai)er.  Send  resume.  Box  1178,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR.  Texas  high-plains  .laily 
iO.OOO  4*  circulation  ne«<ls  capable  desk 
man  with  managerial  ability.  Won<ler- 
ful  opportunity  for  young  man  want¬ 
ing  to  advance  from  retorting  to  ilesk 
and  department  management.  Growing 
industrial  town,  trade  area  35.(MKI  -|- 
with  good  schools  through  junior  col¬ 
lege.  Climate  consideretl  healthy :  <le- 
sirable  fsunily  and  church  <*<»mmunity. 
Young  staff.  (khmI  starting  salary  with 
excellent  working  conditions.  Please 
give  full  resume  first  letter.  J.  C. 
Phillips.  E<litor,  Borger  News-Herald. 
Borger,  Texjui. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  ORDER  FORM 


ADDRESS 

CITY _ 

ZONE 

STATE _ 

By 

Insert  my  classified  ad  for 


Classification. 


n  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22.  N.Y. 


"Situations  Wanted"  payable  with  order 
(See  classified  rate  structure) 


GROWING  PACIFIC  Northweet  Daily 
in  Southeastern  Washinirton  seeks  toi>- 
Hight  staff  reporter.  Plenty  of  opimr- 
I  tunity.  Please  K've  full  details  in  first 
letter.  Box  11K8.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-AI)  MAN  neele.!  l>y  Ohio 
weekly,  backed  up  l>y  kcmmI  plant  pro- 
ducinir  other  palters.  No  pro«luction 
worries.  Join  a  youni;  publisher  —  an 
orRanization  on  the  sp>.  Write  Box 
11Mb.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING.S  frtr  fast,  all¬ 
round  adaptfible  refiorter-eflitor  on  6- 
day  small  daily.  Air-mail  resume, 
availability  to  Wales.  Daily  News.  St. 
Thomas.  VirRin  Islands. 


MEDIUM-SIZED  AfTERN<M)N  DAILY 
lornteii  in  Illinois,  seeks  a  city  ealitor 
for  this  fast-RrowinR  newspaiter.  Write 
Box  1IM7.  Eilitor  &  I^iblisher. 


14M  DAILY  NEEDS  WIRE  EDITOR. 
Good  job  for  ynunR  man  lor  woman) 
on  way  up.  willinR  to  work  hani  ami 
assume  resiKinsibility  for.  wire  desk  and 
layout.  Pays  $M0  i>er  week.  Good  plant* 
friendly  town.  younR  staff.  Write  or 
wire  W.  C.  Oakley.  The  Daily  Plains¬ 
man.  Huron.  S<i.  Dakotn. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR  plus  features  for 
small  California  PM  daily.  Contact: 
John  Wilson,  MnnaRinR  Editor,  Im- 
l>erial  V’niley  Press.  El  Centro,  Calif. 


Mechanical 


GIRL  FRIDAY  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  WOM- 
AN  needed  to  assist  editor  of  Southern 
PM  daily-  '50.001)  circulation  in  han- 
tlling  syndicated  columns  and  letters 
from  readers.  In  addition,  must  <louble 
as  se<‘retary  and  occasionally  act  as 
reiK)rter.  Apply  in  <letail:  (leorge  W. 
Shannon.  Fklitor,  ShreveiK>rt  Journal. 
Shreveikort,  La. 


rY)M BINATION  MAN.  37%  hrs.  wk. 
Midwest.  2  Wk.  vacation  1  year.  3 
wks.  5  years.  Hospital,  pension  plan. 
Goes  straight  line.  Wood  stereo.  Box 
1108.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


HARD  SELL  SALESMAN 

To  travel  and  sell  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  mat  services  to  drug, 
food  and  discount  store.s.  Old¬ 
est  and  largest  compar.y  in 
these  lines.  Territories  in  Chart 
Areas  6  and  8  available  due 
to  territory  reorganization  and 
expansion.  High  commission 
plus  volume  bonus  on  both  new 
and  renewal  business.  (75%  of 
our  accotmts  renew).  No  house 
accounts.  Draw  against  com¬ 
mission.  Complete  training.  For 
early  interview  in  your  area, 
send  complete  resume.  (Edu¬ 
cation,  age,  experience,  family 
status,  kind  of  car,  willingness 
to  travel  away  from  home,  and 
all  other  pertinent  information) 
Box  1077  Editor  &  Publisher 


AD  MACHINE  OPERATOR 


Want  to  work  for  one  of  Southern 
California’s  outstanding  daily  newspa- 
rters  and  bring  your  family  up  in  an 
All-American  city?  Growing  organiza¬ 
tion  in  inland  Southern  California 
needs  top-notch  ad  machine  operator 
on  night  shift.  Must  be  career  type 
applicant  and  able  to  furnish  full  char¬ 
acter  references.  Full  package  of  fringe 
benefits.  Write  full  details  to  Box  1140, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


WE  WANT  (iOOD  SALKSMF^^  to  sell 
our  new  and  improved  general  ;ulver- 
tising  mat  Hervice  and  rest  of  newly 
improved  line.  Most  liberal  commission. 
Drawing  account.  Several  choice  terri¬ 
tories  o|)en.  Heal  career  opiiortunity. 
All  inquiries  will  l>e  treate«l  in  strictest 
confidence.  Meyer  Both  Co.,  193.5  S. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  16.  111. 


TIIADE  .S<.H(M)LS 

Linotype  ScbotA 


INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEER 
FOR  LARGE 
METROPOLITAN  DAILY 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


With  Rraphic  .-irts  experience,  particu¬ 
larly  in  modern  comiioainR  room  proc¬ 
esses  inclutlinR  photo-oomi>08ition  and 
I  TTS.  To  serve  as  staff  consultant  to 
production  manaRement  team  embarketi 
.  on  lonR-ranRe  i>roRram  of  imj>rovement 
'  and  chanRe.  Prefer  colleRe  enRineerinR 
I  Rra<luate,  with  ability  to  brinR  about 
'  major  cost  and  iierformance  improve- 
I  ments  by  RivinR  technical  assistance  to 
I  line  executives.  Excellent  salary,  bene- 
I  fits,  and  opportunities  for  Rrowth  and 
I  advancement.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  1212. 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITU.VTIONS  W.\XTE1) 

Academic 


Miscellaneous 


Administratire 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  Our  members  need 
well-nualifie<l  reporters,  editors,  adver- 
tisinR  and  circulation  men  and  hack 
shop  iiersonnel.  Write  PNPA.  2717  N. 
Front  St..  HarrisburR,  Penna. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER  thorouRhly  compe¬ 
tent  in  dark  room  and  with  camera. 
TVice-weekly  which  insists  upon  Rood 
pictures  and  best  reproduction  in  prints 
and  on  paper.  Write  (no  phone  calls) 
T)ie  Falmouth  Enterprise,  Falmouth, 
Mass. 


Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRE(TX)R  for 
national  insurance  trade  association. 
Must  l)e  proven  performer,  skilled 
writer,  sound  knowledRe  of  Rraphics 
and  visuals,  able  to  conceive  and  direct 
national  proRram,  and  supervise  ac¬ 
tivities  of  outside  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel.  Insurance  backRround  desirable. 
Position  involves  considerable  travel. 
Heailquarters  in  ChicaRo.  Salary  open. 
Send  resume  and  photo.  Box  1198, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  NEBDED  to  develop  a  ! 
Public  Relations  ProRram  for  a  mu-  1 
nicipality  located  adjacent  to  ChicaRo.  ! 
Duties  involve  participation  of  news  j 
releases  and  pamphlets.  Also,  the  po-  j 
sition  provides  an  opportunity  to  Rain 
administrative  ext>erience.  Salary  — 
$6.(K)0  to  $7,500.  Apply:  VillaRe  Man- 
aRer,  5127  Oakton  St.,  Skokie,  Illinois.  ! 
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ATTENTION : 

MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOLS 
.Seek  journalism  teachinR,  or  educa¬ 
tional  public  relations  poaition.  or  com¬ 
bination,  back  home  permanent.  Now 
colleRe  PR  director  in  Midwest.  Vet¬ 
eran.  B.A.,  M.A..  teachinR,  reportinR. 
wire  experience.  Available  June.  Box 
1068,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AS  EMPLOYED  PUBUSHER  have 
pulled  an  ailinR  daily  up  by  its  boot¬ 
straps.  Now  new  buyer  is  publisher. 
Many  details  of  success  available,  as  I 
am.  Major  improvement  of  composinR 
room  schedule,  larRe  ad  revenue  in¬ 
crease.  Rreat  Rrowth  in  local  prestiRe. 
Do  you  need  similar  work  done?  ^x 
1123.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  BUSINESS  MANAGER,  divers,  expr.. 
I  all  departments;  seeks  publication  that 
has  or  desires  national  distribution. 
I  Box  1162,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  with  record  of 
success  seeks  new  challenRe.  Wide  ex¬ 
perience  on  dailies,  all  sizes.  Have 
improved  mechanical  schedules  and 
profits,  would  like  to  do  it  aRsin. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1136,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CREIDIT  MANAGER.  Reneral  office. 
All  phases — credit  and  collection,  cor¬ 
respondence,  accountinR  and  contracts. 
Thirteen  years’  metroimlitan  experi¬ 
ence.  Married,  two  younR  children,  aRe 
51.  Write  details.  Box  1128,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


on  SRC  when  you  need  ability?  30 
years'  overall  know-how.  ManaRement. 
promotion,  circulation  specialist!  Title 
not  important,  i>otential  is  I  Oonfiden- 
tial.  Interview  anywhere.  Write  Box 
1063,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Advertising 

Circulation 

Editorial 

SITUATIONS 

WANTED 

Management 

Mechanical 

Publicity 

.  idministratire 

Display  Adrertising 

Editorial 

Free  lAince 

LOYAIi  SON  OF*  INDIANA  and  Ohio 
(Michiifnn'fl  wonderful,  too)  has  been 
too  lon^  In  Elastern  U.S.  Time  to  t^et 
)»ack.  Have  handled  eversTthing  —  ad- 
vertisin»f.  circulation,  mechanical,  pro¬ 
motion  on  papers  bi^  and  small,  pres¬ 
ently  publishing:  one  (but  don't  own  it). 
Can  pnaluce  excellent  reconl  of  in« 
creaseii  revenue,  profit  and  trains.  Do 
you  ha\e  a  need  we  mi^ht  discuss? 
Box  1131.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REVENUE  IUJIU)IN(;  EDITOR 
Miduest  daily  newHman-e<litor  seeks 
manntfcment  incentive  |M>sition  any¬ 
where.  Eormer  inoney-makinK  weekly 
publisher:  also  ex|>erienced  in  busi¬ 
ness.  advertising,  and  checking  print- 
intr  costs.  Proven,  award-winning  rec¬ 
ord.  Family.  and  some  eollegre. 

References.  Make  offer.  All  replies  con- 
hdential  and  answereti.  It<»x  1187.  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


I  CAN  BRING  YOU  over  20  years' 
solid  ex|)erience  in  advertising  sales 
and  manaK«ment.  Strong  on  layout  and 
copy.  Promotion  of  medium,  brochures, 
mailers,  etc.,  and  merchant  sale  events 
from  creation  to  sale  and  direction. 
Prefer  Uhart  Areas  2,  3,  6.  Title  not 
imtKirtant,  salary  (n>6n.  Stable,  de|)end- 
able,  with  liest  references.  Write  Box 
1151,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

a(;(;rf:ssive  retail  salf-sman. 

with  spirit,  wants  manatrer's  job.  Know 
national,  zone  circulation,  rotogravure. 
KOP  color,  layout-copy,  special  edition 
sellintr,  production,  art,  entrraving:. 
F'ast.  comiietent  worker.  Strontr  sales 
l>ersonality.  In  20  years  workeil  '>  news- 
imiters  small  to  metroi>olitan  -3  as  a<l 
inana^fer.  M.  U.  >;rnduate.  F'amily  man 
in  early  forties.  References  from  top- 
lliifht  retail  store  and  news|>a|>er  a<l 
executives.  Box  1210,  Fklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


i'.irrulation 

t'lRtnrLATION  POSITION.  Twenty 
years'  on  largre  Eastern  P.M.  and  A.M. 
daily  and  Sunday.  Heavy  promotion. 
All  (ihases  city  and  suburban.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately  due  to  menrer.  F^amily 
man.  42.  Box  1127,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

RECENTLY  RESIGNED  as  Cir.  Mjcr. 
of  a  37.000  daily  net  {)aid  Eastern 
new8pai»er — ‘*Little  Merchant  Plan." 
Am  48  years  of  ag:e,  and  have  served 
that  newspaper  for  25  years.  Experi- 
ence<l  in  every  job  pertainins  to  the 
ojieration  of  a  newspaper's  cir.  dept: 
also  charter  member  of  local  news- 
pa|)er  union  which  I  served  for  20 
yrs.  Have  proven,  outstanding  abilities 
in  organization  and  promotion  in  cir¬ 
culation  dept.  Will  consider  offers  for 
all  tyiies  of  supervisory  positions  and 
am  willinf?  to  relocate.  Write  Box 
1102,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

C.orrenpimdmtx 

CAPF'  CANAVERAL  correspondent. 
Accredited  and  experienced.  Advise 
needs  with  no  obliipation.  Box  1153, 
Fxlitor  &  Publisher. 

.<TRINGFm  JOBS  WANTED.  Four 
years'  with  enj^ineering:  maR  plus  news- 
liatier  w'ork.  Majored  math  and  chem¬ 
istry  colleRe.  Located  Southwestern 
Michigan,  near  Chicago.  Box  1154, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


KdiUtrial 

EDITORnr^ORTERS** 

National  clearinK  house  for  competent 
liersonnel  roast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HKADUNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45  St..  New  York,  OXford  7-6728 

DEDICATED  REPORTER.  33.  7  yeer,: 
travelled ;  award-winning  SDX  man 
wants  Pennsylvania  spot:  invites 
queries  to  present  bosses.  Box  1067, 
Elditor  &  Publisher, 

DESKMAN  skilled  in  Page  1  makeup, 
slot,  seeks  job  as  wire  or  news  editor 
on  medium  daily.  Now  earning  $6,900 
in  East.  Box  1066.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  seeking  society  fea¬ 
tures  or  general  reporting  with  medium 
to  large  newspaper.  Journalism  de¬ 
gree.  small-town  daily,  Washington 
ID.C.)  and  legislative  background. 
Traveled  extensively.  Available  now  f 
Box  1087,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SIX-YEAR  NEWSMAN  with  earners 
ability  seeks  return  to  West  Coast. 
0>llege  graduate.  Family.  All  beats, 
police  and  city  hall  strong.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SWING  MAN  now  employed.  Experi¬ 
enced  all  desks.  Strong  f>n  heads,  lay¬ 
outs,  si>ecial  sections.  J-grad,  army 
vet,  43.  Displaced  midwesterner  would 
include  consideration  of  chance  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Chart  Area  6  in  salary  nego¬ 
tiations.  Address  Box  1163,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

.ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN— 15  years' 
exiierience  reporting,  ilesk,  udministrii- 
tive:  award-winning  oubloor  writer, 
successful  free-lance.  Family  man.  :!5. 
seeks  itermanent  job  with  challenge  in 
.Midwest  or  West.  Will  consider  news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  public  relations,  aca¬ 
demic  iMMtition.  Nf>w  in  $19,000  bracket, 
liackground,  references  exceptional. 
Box  1191,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

COPYREADER.  feature  editor-writer, 
graduate  of  all  lieats  seeks  reassign¬ 
ment.  Northeast  preferre<l.  Box  1201. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  or  wire  desk. 
Reliable,  exj^rienced.  mature:  reason¬ 
able  salary.  Chart  .Areim  2,  3,  4,  .5. 
Box  1203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FIRST-RATE  INDIAN  JOURNALLST. 
stationed  New  Delhi,  desires  stringer 
assignment.  Box  11M6,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 

\teehanical 

ADVERTISING  PRODUCTTION 
MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT 
Will  set  up  new  department  or  mod¬ 
ernize  present  system.  Fill  the  gap 
lietween  sales  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments.  Save  time  and  money.  Now 
employed.  Box  1086,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  Composing  Room  Foreman  :  16 

years'  experience:  knows  all  mechani¬ 
cal  operations,  plus  TTS.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1088,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Comiiosing  or  mechanical  problems? 
Good  man  available,  and  competent 
in  all  aspects  —  hot  or  cold. 

Box  1152  Editor  &  Publisher 


EXPERIENCED  EDmyR.  BA.  daily, 
weekly.  East.  Minimum  $7500.  Box 
I2UI,  Eiilitor  &  Publisher. 

l-'OR  MANAGING  IXymJR.  see  "Rev¬ 
enue  Building  Editor”  under  situations 
wanted  'Administrative.' 


TRADE  JOURNALS.  MAGAZINES. 
NEWSPAPERS.  Tell  us  your  writing 
and  photo  needs.  Also  send  specifica¬ 
tions,  i>ay  rates,  recent  issue.  MBA, 
Box  12071,  New  Orleans.  La. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  handle 
your  Washington  correspondence.  $50 
week.  Box  1014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ditplay  .4drerti»ing 

ADVER'nSING  DIRBCTTOR,  mature, 
able.  1 6  years’  all  departments.  Man¬ 
agerial  experience  retail,  general.  New 
England  or  Eastern  location.  Available 
1  month’s  notice.  Box  1093,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGED  or  Assist¬ 
ant.  Ten  years’  experience  Acet.  Elxec. 
N.  Y.  advtg.  agency.  Strong  back¬ 
ground  in  Retail.  Excellent  copy,  lay¬ 
out.  sales,  administration.  SOUTH 
only.  Married.  35:  capable,  persuasive, 
articulate  and  self-starter  with  imagi¬ 
nation.  Box  1169.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  26,  on  Chicago- 
suburban  daily,  wants  opportunity  on 
medium  or  large  daily  anywhere.  Ex¬ 
iierience  reporter  or  desk.  BA  degree. 
Box  1119,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

DAILY  EIDITOR.  25  years’  on  four 
newspapers,  looking  for  newspaper  or 
public  relations  employer  who  knows 
value  of  solid  experience,  ability  and 
^  loyalty.  Now  happily  employed,  but 
insufficiently  paid.  Prefer  South  or 
!  Southwest.  Box  1139,  Eiditor  &  Pub- 
I  Usher. 

EDITOR-FEIATURE  WRITEIR.  imagi¬ 
native,  dependable.  Twelve  years’  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  editor  of  house  organ.  PR. 
freelance  writing,  college  administra¬ 
tion.  Seek  opportunity  to  develop  solid, 
significant  ^itorial  fare  as  magazine 
editor-writer  or  newspaper  Sunday 
editor-writer.  Married,  age  32.  Top 
references,  samples.  Box  1149,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


IS  THERE  AN  EMPLOYEIR 
in  newspaper.  railio-TV,  magazine  or 
public  relations,  seeking  highly  resisin- 
sihle.  self-starting,  ambitious,  hard¬ 
working  newsman  with  references  to 
prove  it.  Eleven  years’  exiierience.  em¬ 
phasis  on  government.  eilucntion. 
Stymied  in  present  job  on  me<lium-sizeil 
.Midwest  newspaper.  Seeking  iiosition 
which  offers  professional,  financial 
growth  iiotential.  B<ix  1207,  Eltlitor  & 
Publisher. 

F’lCTlTRE  EDITOR  for  newspaiier  or 
magazine  whose  management  has  come 
to  lielieve  that  word-photo  coverage 
can  tell  a  story  letter  than  words 
alone  and  is  ready  to  try  it.  CoubI 
combine  job  with  feature  writing. 
Trainetl  photographer  plus  9  years’  of 
news  writing  and  feature  experience. 
Mature  and  reliable.  Address  Box  1192, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN — recent  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  some  journalism  experience :  im¬ 
agination  and  drive.  Seeks  reporting 
position  in  Metropolitan  New  York 
area.  Box  1211,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  ROOM  EX)REIMAN.  36.  18 

years’  experience  press — stereo-— color: 
5  years’  supervision  Goss — Scott — Hoe. 
References.  Box  1164,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

LINOTYPE  &  E’LOORMAN.  (axMl  ex¬ 
iierience.  Straight  matter,  classifieil, 
heails.  Prefer  Ohio.  Indiana  or  Penna. 
Deaf  mute.  Marrie<l.  Samuel  R.  Jones. 
1950  Second  St.,  N.E.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Fhittngraphy 

PHOTO  JOURNALIST  eight  years. 
.Seeking  position  with  future  on  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper.  Picture  story  plan¬ 
ning  and  photo  retouching  specialist. 
1  have  $1,600.00  in  camera  equipment. 
Write:  J.  El.  Oosby,  1329  No.  Clayton 
St..  Wilmington-5,  Del. 


PHOTCKlRAPHElR-I'Hfm)  EJjlTOR. 
Wide  exiierience — 14  years*  with  Life 
magazine:  also  The  AP  similar  iiosi¬ 
tion.  Desire  newspaper  or  magazine 
employment.  Box  1193,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Production 

YOUNG  MAN  seeks  challenge  as  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager  of  medium-size  news- 
paiier,  or  ns  an  assistant  for  a  larger 
organization.  Excellent  iiro<luction 
liackgrouml.  fVillege  graduate.  Box 
1208.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion 


ADVERTISING  MANAGEHl— See  under 
’administrative’  ad  beginning  “lioyal 
son  of  Indiana.” 

WANTED!  Ladder  going  UP!  You 
must  lie  ready  for  an  aggressive,  well- 
rounded,  futuristic  IDEIA  MAN.  Record 
of  results  I  Management  experience  I 
Steii-ahead  ideas  I  Top  salesman  on 
22.500  AM-PM  Daily.  I^t  year  $8,600, 
Age  33,  married,  11  years’  experience. 
Write  Box  1146,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNGER-SIDB-OE'-40.  Family  man.  .u  .  i.i_ 

respecter!  News  Eiditor  of  daily  news-  PROMOTION  MANAGEIR.  thoroughly 
paper  in  itl  National  chain,  wants  tfrounded  in  al  phases  of  promotion 
advancement  to  top  on  medium-size  ,  corn^titive 

newspaper.  Have  national  recognition  i  ^ajor  market.  Box  1194,  Editor  & 
and  very  finest  experience  and  liack-  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

PR  GO-GBitkk  —  Ten  years’  defense 
industry  public  relations.  All-around 
experience.  Top  military,  press  con¬ 
tacts.  Proven  planning,  policy,  super¬ 
visory  know-how.  Heavy  release  and 
article  writing,  editing,  placing.  For¬ 
mer  newsman.  Age  33.  Seeking  a  top 
spot,  chance  to  help  in  dynamic  PR 
program  of  major  company.  Box  1176. 
Eltlitor  &  Publisher. 


EIXPBRIE^JCEID  REIPORTBR.  strong 
on  feature  and  farm  writing,  wants 
newspaper  or  PR  work  in  Chsirt  Area 
10  or  12.  Box  1143,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EIDITOR 
Thoroughly  experienced  all  phases  edi¬ 
torial  operation  and  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Currently  employed  at  top  execu¬ 
tive  metropolitan  daily.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  April  1.  Box  1183, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


ground.  Box  1209,  EVlitor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

I  BRITISH  WOMAN  JOURNALIST,  ex-  ‘ 

I  perienced,  seeks  work  for  American 
I  newspaper-magazine,  Madrid.  Fluent 
I  Spanish.  Box  1173,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

i - 

I  PROEnSSIONAL  Writer-Artist  open  ; 

for  article  assignments  in  Atlantic 
I  City,  world  playground  and  convention  | 
center.  On  the  scene  year  round;  wide  i 
range  of  interests — boating,  fishing  en-  | 
tertainment,  homes  and  gardens,  fash-  i 
ions,  conventions,  food,  hotel  accom-  ' 
modations,  transportation,  etcetera. 
You  spark  me  according  to  yonr  urgent 
needs.  I  don’t  write  dead  stuff.  Sketches 
and  portraits  of  adults,  children  and  ' 
pets  keep  me  busy  enough,  but  make 
a  writing  assignment  genuinely  exciting 
for  me.  and  I’ll  take  time  out  to  enjoy 
myself.  Variety's  the  thing  with  which 
to  stir  the  universal  heart  and  make  I 
it  sing.  Box  1094.  Eiditor  &  Ehiblisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER.  13  years,  seeks  step 
up  from  70,000  daily  to  top  paper  or 
I  PR  job.  Experienced  editor,  reporter, 
desk,  columnist.  Box  1166,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  SAVE  ’THIS  AD  —  Metro  staffer  will 
:  do  free  lance  stories  on  anyone,  any¬ 
thing.  in  Colorado  or  Rockies.  Box 
i  1159,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PERSISTEINT,  conscientious  newspa- 
lierman  now  on  the  rim  who  in  8  years 
has  sui>ervis«i  others,  written  features, 
coveretl  all  types  of  beats,  taught  Eng¬ 
lish  and  journalism  in  secondary 
schools,  seeks  challenging  writing 
chores  for  first-line  corporation  or 
agency.  Box  1202.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Salesmen 

INTERESTEID  ADDING  newspaper 
supplies,  mechanical  department.  Els- 
tablishe<l  record  .30  years,  acquainted 
top  production  men.  Presently  selling 
newspai>er  inks.  Elastern  Pa.  ami  New 
Jersey.  Commission.  Box  1206.  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 
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AWAY  FROM  INTERN ATIOINAL 


Basic  Role  Changing, 
Scripps  Tells  Inland 


Chicago 

The  basic  role  of  the  daily 
newspaper  is  chantrinf;  from 
coverage  of  international  news 
to  regional,  state  and  local  news, 
Charles  E.  Scripps,  chairman  of 
the  lioard  of  Scripiis-Howard 
newspapers  told  a  meetin>t  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  this  week.  But  he  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  change  was  par¬ 
tial. 

He  attributed  the  change  to 
increasing  competition  in  the 
international  field  by  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  magazines. 

“We  cannot  abandon  .ser\'ice 
in  this  area,”  (International 
News),  “nor  can  we  afford  to 
try  to  substitute  for  things  that 
other  media  are  better  adapte<l 
for,”  he  .said. 

Mr.  Scripps  told  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Inland  Tuesday 
that  “our  news  role  and  inter¬ 
pretative  role  in  regard  to  na¬ 
tional  ami  international  news 
have  rweived  increasing  com¬ 
petition  from  radio,  television 
and  magazines.  The  role  we 
l)lay  with  many  readers  has 
shifted  accordingly. 

Exclusive  Responsibility 

“The  one  area  where  the 
newspaper  has  its  most  exclu¬ 
sive  responsibility  and  domi¬ 
nance  and  practical  freedom 
from  eom{>etition  by  other  media 
is  in  local,  state  and  other  re¬ 
gional  coverage,”  he  .said.  “This, 
then,  must  remain  our  greatest 
area  of  resiwnsibility. 

“It  .suggests  to  me  at  least, 
that  vve  should  constantly  be 
rethinking  and  reviewing  the 
function  of  every  man  in  the 
editorial  department.  Are  we 
directing  the  efforts  and  ener¬ 
gies  of  our  people  sufficiently 
toward  this  local  task,  or  are 
we  letting  too  many  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  develop  into  experts  and 
sjtecialists  who  duplicate,  for 
the  most  part,  material  that  is 
being  produced  daily  by  a  great 
many  news  and  feature  syndi¬ 
cates?” 

In  a  talk  to  Inlanders  listing 
his  general  views  of  current  and 
future  newspaper  management, 
Mr.  Scripps  suggested  that  con¬ 
cepts  of  “production  engineer¬ 
ing”  be  applied  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  in  editorial  departments. 
“I  expect  that  the  term  ‘produc¬ 
tion  engineering’  grates  on  a 
good  many  editorial  nerves,”  he 
said.  “Maybe  it  sounds  more 
journalistic  to  call  it  staff  plan¬ 


ning,  or  .something  else.  But  it 
amounts  to  the  .same  thing.  And 
editors  have  been  doing  it  for  a 
long  time. 

“Our  local,  regional  joumal- 
i.stic  function  is  basic.  It’s  a 
resjamsibility  that  we  alone  can 
fulfill  and  it  is  the  place  where 
our  greatest  talent  and  excel¬ 
lence  should  lie  concentrate<l.” 

For  national  and  internation¬ 
al  news  and  features,  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “I  l)elieve  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  more  of  the  news- 
pai>ers  subscrilied  to  more  of  the 
.syndicated  news  and  feature 
sendees.  By  broader  .sharing  of 
the  co.sts  of  these  .sendees,  in¬ 
dividual  rates  cxmld  l)e  kept  as 
low  as  possible  and  indivddual 
newspapers  could  lie  more  selec¬ 
tive  in  their  day-to-day  use  of 
such  material.” 

M’eekeiid  Editions 

In  another  feature  of  the  In¬ 
land  program  during  its  Feb. 
18-20  meeting  at  the  Drake 
Hotel  in  Chicago,  publisher 
Richard  H.  .4ml)erg,  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  (ilohf-Deniocrat, 
suggestwl  that  a  single  “week¬ 
end  wlition”  in  place  of  Satur¬ 
day  or  Saturday  and  Sunday 
publication  may  be  “a  future 
trend  in  journalism,”  during 
his  jiart  of  a  panel  of  three  In¬ 
land  publishers  and  editors 
which  discusse<l  weekend  edi¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Amberg  pointed  to  “a 
substantial  increase”  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  since  his 
newsjiaiier  adopted  single  week¬ 
end  iniblication  last  fall. 

Participating  in  the  weekend 
panel  were  Otto  B.  Schoepfle, 
(iresident  of  the  Klyria  (Ohio) 
Chronich'-Teleyrnm,  and  Tom 
Smith,  news  editor  of  the  IVau- 
keslia  (Wis.)  Freeman. 

Mr.  Schoepfle  described  how 
his  newspaper,  a  six-day  daily, 
had  added  a  number  of  special 
pages  and  features  to  its  Satur¬ 
day  edition  to  form  a  week-end 
edition,  with  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  resulting. 

Mr.  Smith  told  how  the  Wau¬ 
kesha  Freeman  had  added  local¬ 
ly-written  news  and  columns  on 
art,  music  and  literature  to  its 
week-end  edition  to  combat 
changing  reader  habits  on  week¬ 
ends  and  interests  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  “reader  identification” 
with  the  week-end  newspaper. 
“Too  often,”  he  said,  “News¬ 
papers  in  smaller  cities  tend  to 


believe  that  their  own  readers 
are  .somehow  less  sophisticated 
— less  interested — in  .so-called 
cultural  subjects  than  their  met¬ 
ropolitan  neighliors.” 

Stanley  M.  Swinton,  director 
of  World  Services  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  told  Inlanders  at  a 
luncheon  .session  Feb.  ID  that 
current  problems  in  Latin  .4mer- 
ican  countries  may  ev'entually 
determine  the  future  of  the 
whole  we.stern  hemisphere,  in¬ 
cluding  the  United  States,  and 
called  for  greater  wlitorial  sup- 
I)ort  of  efforts  for  greater  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  there. 

In  dual  mechanical  sessions 
Feb.  I'J,  Inlanders  saw  a  pre- 
.sentation  on  conversion  to  offset 
prepared  by  Lemer  Home  News- 
pa|)ers  of  Chicago  and  heard  on- 
the-job  experiences  of  Inland 
newspapers  which  have  adopte<l 
such  news  j)rocesse.s  as  photo¬ 
composition,  packless  mats  and 
fast-etch  engraving. 

George  Grim,  author  of  the 
“I  Like  It  Here”  column  in  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune, 
described  brainwashing  tech¬ 
niques  in  Communist  society 
and  how,  to  a  limited  extent, 
they  are  used  in  this  one. 

John  R.  Titlow,  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Nationwide 
Leasing  Company,  described 
various  plans  by  which  publish¬ 
ers  ma>’  lease  new  e<iuipment  as 
an  alternative  to  buying.  The 
principal  adv’antage  of  leasing, 
he  said,  was  that  it  permits  pub¬ 
lishers  to  use  current  capital — 
currently  —  for  current  profit 
rather  than  longer-term  invest¬ 
ment. 

1.  Austin  Kelly  III,  described 
a  variety  of  deferred  compensa¬ 
tion  plans  specially  keyed  to  the 
needs  of  inland  newspapers  and 
designed  to  help  hold  v’alued 
executives  on  the  job. 

Paul  Swensson,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Newspaper  Fund, 
Inc.,  and  former  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  .Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star,  took  part  in  a  series  of 
five-minute  talks  to  discuss  ways 
in  which  publishers  around  the 
nation  are  joining  in  efforts  to 
attract  young  talent  into  news¬ 
paper  journalism. 

A  panel  composed  of  B.  Dale 
Davis,  Sunday  and  feature  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press,  and  Martin  Gagie,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Danville,  (Ill.) 
Commercial-News,  told  from  ex¬ 
perience  ways  of  bargaining 
with  syndicates  for  features  and 
other  material  most  effectively. 

Fred  Siebert,  dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Communications  Arts, 
Michigan  State  University, 
briefly  told  certain  guidelines 
in  purchasing  libel  insurance. 

In  a  meeting  Sunday  the 
Inland’s  board  of  directors  ap¬ 
proved  21  dailies  for  new  Inland 
membership. 


Austin  Brew 


.4iit<tiii  Brew  Joins 
Kellv'Sniitli  C'o. 

Austin  Brew,  who  retired  as 
media  supervisor  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Oslwrn  Inc., 
last  December  after  37  years 
( E&P,  Jan.  (5,  page  22) ,  has  lieer. 
appointed  director  of  sales 
development  for  Kelly-Smith 
Company. 

Frank  W.  Miller  Jr.,  K-S 
president,  announcetl  that  .Mr, 
Brew  succeeds  Harry  Pamas 
who  died  Jan.  29.  He  will  have  a  j 
staff  of  six  research  men  and  two 
statistician-typists.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Brew  will  lie  in  charge  of 
personnel  of  K-S’s  media- 
research  library.  He  will  assume  | 
his  new  duties  March  a.  I 

• 

Educators  Set  Up 
Fol  Coinmittee 

Delaware,  Ohio 

Another  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed — this  one  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Journalism  School 
Administrators,  President  Verne 
E.  Edwards  Jr.  of  Ohio  Wes¬ 
leyan  University  has  announced. 

Prof.  Alvin  E.  Austin  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  is 
chairman.  Other  members  are 
Brooks  Hamilton,  University  of 
Maine;  Jacob  Jaffe,  Long  Island 
University;  Ed.  Johnson,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tulsa;  Jean  R.  Paul¬ 
son,  Brigham  Young  University, 
and  Quintus  C.  Wilson,  West 
Virginia  University. 

• 

Visiting  Lecturer 

Missoula,  Mont. 

Warren  C.  Price,  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  | 
of  Oregon,  will  join  the  staff  [ 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  i 
Montana  State  University  for 
the  spring  term.  He  will  be  the 
sixth  Dean  Stone  visiting 
lecturer  in  journalism.  I 
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LINOTYPE 


THE  LINOTYPE  COMET  300  monitors  perfect  temperature  control  from  crucible  to  casting.  No  fluids 
or  moving  parts  are  involved.  Thus  long,  long  life  of  the  components  is  assured  . . .  and  maintenance 
is  negligible.  Just  another  reason  why  the  PROVEN  PRODUCER  has  been  called  the  fastest  setting, 
most  dependable  machine  in  the  world  of  straight  matter.  For  all  the  reasons,  contact  your  Linotype 
Production  Engineer.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


'The  Electronic  Pot  has 
Linotronic  Control. 
That's  new  . . 

'And  accurate  metal 
temperature  control . . 


'Means  perfect  slugs 
at  all  times  ...  at  all 
casting  speeds  . . 


"sets  more  type 
at  a  true  speed  of 
12  lines  every  minute  . . . 
.  year  after  year! . . ." 


I'rintfd  in  t’ 


1 


from  Appomattox . . .  to  Berlin . . .  to  Canaveral 

THE 1962 WORLD  ALM  AN  A 

gives  you  the  vita!  ABC’s  of  knowledge  I 

The  1962  World  Almanac  surveys  the  world,  focuses  on  the  major  events  of  1961,  lets 
you  trace  world  progress  back  to  1862.  You  command  a  panorama  of  Man’s  activity 
.  .  .  100  years  long! 

Nearly  1,000  fact-filled  pages  give  you  the  ABC’s  of  knowledge,  the  highlights  and 
details  on  virtually  every  subject.  A  full  view  of  scientific  and  medical  progress,  the 
year’s  news  events,  economy  and  production  figures,  population  statistics,  summaries 
of  Government  agencies  and  personnel  make  your  job  easier! 

Carefully  compiled  by  experts,  the  World  Almanac  is  easy  to  use.  It’s  quick  to  satisfy 
your  questions!  Available  now,  the  neiv  World  Almanac  is  only  $1.35  paper  bound, 
$2.00  cloth  bound. 
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